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This Issue, and Others 


Just two years ago appeared the first of three editorials in which the Edi- 
torial Board laid out a program to enlarge the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
and increase the number of memoirs. Our annual report for 1954 (appearing 
in the current Bulletin) shows that what we had hoped to happen in three or 
four years—and even more—has happened already. In two years the amount 
of scholarly publication has more than doubled. The editors have poured 
sweat into the enterprise—no time for blood or tears—but so has everybody 
else. It is the profession, not we, who write the increasing flow of good articles; 
it is from the Association, not our pockets, that the larger budget has come; 
it is the Wenner-Gren Foundation, not a personally conjured genie, that has 
answered our call, with much more than money. We have exploited the good 
will and ideas of the whole membership. 

The ANTHROPOLOGIST is now safely launched as a fat, six-issue journal, as 
broadly based as anthropology. Our memoirs are numerous, and a pattern 
has been established by which they may continue to be numerous: the editors 
of the series on ‘Comparative Studies of Cultures and Civilizations” have 
found that the most economical and responsible use of publication money is 
through our memoir series, which provides a large suitable audience at no 
cost of distribution. Others with publication subsidies will surely learn. 

The pattern of joint memoirs with other societies and series wil] also 
continue. The respectability of photo-offset has been established; the use of 
microcard is nearly here. The chief remaining step now in the rationalization 
of anthropological publication is for foundations to treat publication as an 
integral sine gua non of useful anthropological research—why spend money for 
research that dies in files? The editors are pressing the point; anthropologists 
who apply for research grants should not forget it. 


With this issue comes Memoir No. 80, which epitomizes co-operation. 
Author and editors had a manuscript to begin with, no money at all, but a 
mutual desire to publish. The result is that three institutions have joined the 
Association in sponsorship, to their clear advantage and ours. Of course it 
helps when the author is energetic and has connections all round an ocean as 
large as the Pacific. 


We seem to be heavy on -eania this issue, what with Goodenough’s and 
Berndt’s articles and even two very brief communications. Would geographers 
permit us to add Berreman’s article on an Aleutian village? 


We are heavy on acculturation too, what with Merriam, Broom and 
Kitsuse explicitly using the term in their titles, and Berreman, Bohannan, 
and Goodenough also dealing with the subject. The SSRC Seminar report in 
the last issue is evidently not the last word. 


With the Berndt article, we continue an ANTHROPOLOGIST specialization 
in the algebra of Australian kinship. Now we find that a debate about the 


(Continued on page 187) 
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Problems and Procedures in Modernizing 
Ethnological Exhibits! 


JOHN C. EWERS 
United States National Museum 


EARLY a half century ago Franz Boas, in answer to scientific criticism 
of his efforts to popularize the results of ethnological research in the 
exhibits of the American Museum of Natural History, aptly defined the 
museum’s responsibility to its public as that of furnishing healthy entertain- 
ment and instruction (1907:920—21). When the history of anthropology in the 
museums of this country is recorded perhaps the writer will characterize the 
present period as one in which the larger, longer-established institutions were 
seeking to redesign their exhibits to render them more instructive and more 
entertaining to the millions of school children and casual visitors who com- 
prised the very great majority of the viewers of their exhibits. This trend is 
typified by current activity in exhibits planning and preparation at such 
museums as the Chicago Natural History Museum, the American Museum 
of Natural History, and the University Museum at Philadelphia as well as at 
my home institution, the United States National Museum. 
In some of these museums exhibits which have been on view for nearly 
a half century are being remodeled or, more commonly, are being totally re- 
placed by new series of modernized exhibits. During the extended period the 
old exhibits were displayed, anthropological knowledge increased greatly. 
Cultural data were more completely analyzed and more meaningfully synthe- 
sized. During this same period the public which uses museums became ac- 
quainted with more and more attractive methods of graphic presentation of 
ideas in the world outside museum walls. Americans witnessed the perfection 
of colored, talking motion pictures; of eye-arresting magazine advertising and 
store window display; of pictorial news magazines covering the fields of art 
and science as well as politics; of popularly priced, handsomely illustrated 
books and leaflets on art and science; and, finally, the introduction of tele- 
vision into millions of homes. Yet during this period exhibition techniques in 
the anthropological halls of many larger museums remained exceedingly con- 
servative if not actually static. While we were in effect seeking to hold the 
attention of new generations of museum visitors by polishing the old Rolls 
Royce our visitors were vainly looking for some evidence of streamlining. 
Although the beginnings of the movement to apply modern exhibition tech- 
niques in the development of ethnological exhibits date from the depression 
years when WPA and PWA workers with aptitude for and experience in 
exhibit layout and preparation were available, most of the larger museums 
were not prepared to make extensive use of these resources of talent and man- 
power. They lacked detailed plans for revising their ethnological exhibits on 
a large scale. Many curators, who had obtained their appointments on the 
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basis of their ability to do research, had little interest in time-consuming 
exhibit planning. 

Of more recent years, and especially since World War II, museum ad- 
ministrators, aware of their responsibility to the public, have encouraged mem- 
bers of their scientific staffs to become exhibit conscious and to devote time 
and thought to exhibit planning as well as to research. They have sought and 
obtained funds with which to carry out these plans. They have einployed 
skilled and experienced designers to translate paper plans into real exhibits. 

Problems of modernizing an existing museum differ from those of develop- 
ing an entirely new one. Probably every museum planner yearns for an oppor- 
tunity to start from scratch by designing a functional structure ideally suited 
to the housing of modern exhibits. However, most older museums have too 
great an investment in existing plants to permit of their abandonment. The 
legacy of old buildings with high ceilings, internal pillars, large windows, and 
antiquated heating, lighting, and ventilating systems imposes problems in the 
architectural renovation of exhibition halls which must be solved. Even the 
problem of finding space for the large collections removed from exhibition can 
be a difficult one. Nevertheless, modernization of existing halls does offer a 
stimulating challenge and some distinct advantages (other than lower costs) 
over starting from scratch which can be systematically exploited. 

Let us proceed from generalities to a specific case history in order to ex- 
amine more closely some of the problems encountered and the procedures 
which may be followed in a m dernization program. We shall consider the 
project with which I am most familiar, that of redeveloping a series of exhibits 
in Hall 11, one of two long-established exhibition hails in the U.S. National 
Museum devoted to an interpretation of New World ethnology. Modernization 
of Hall 11 is now in progress. It will be followed by similar treatment of ad- 
joining Hall 9. When the new installations are completed the two halls will 
provide an ordered, graphic interpretation of the ethnology of the Native 
Peoples of the New World, from the Polar Eskimo to the Indians of Tierra 
del Fuego. 

CRITICAL SURVEY OF EXISTING EXHIBITS 


For many years staff members of the Department of Anthropology have 
been aware that the exhibits in Hall 11 lacked effectiveness. As a first step 
toward its improvement a critical analysis of existing exhibits (see Fig. 1) in 
this hall was undertaken. Briefly summarized, our survey indicated the follow- 
ing conditions in need of remedial treatment: 


1. Unbalanced representation of cultures: Although the hall in general dealt with the 
cultures of Indian tribes of California, the Southwest, Mexico, Central and South 
America, some synoptic exhibits included materials from North American cultures not 
otherwise represented in Hall 11. Exhibits on the Pueblo Indians occupied 40 per cent 
of the cases and more than 40 per cent of the exhibition space, while there was no exhibit 
on the Fuegians. 

2. Disordered arrangement of subject matter: Exhibits interpreting aspects of dif- 
ferent cultures stood between exhibits representative of the same culture, making it 
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impossible to obtain a clear conception of typical traits of a culture by viewing con- 
secutive exhibits. 

3. Overcrowding: Two types of overcrowding existed: 

(a) Too many cases in the south alcoves narrowed the aisles to the point that 
case contents could not be viewed as units and school groups couid not assemble before 
individual exhibits. 

(6) Too many specimens within cases gave them a cluttered appearance. A 
total of 6,303 specimens were displayed in the hall. A number of cases held more than 
100 specimens. 

4. Duplication: Large numbers of similar objects, minor differences among which 
could be of interest only to the specialist, were on display. Although this condition was 
true of many other classes of specimens, it was most acute in the cases of pottery and 
basketry. 200 Pomo baskets and 964 pieces of Pueblo pottery were exhibited. 

5. Inadequate cases: The dark, heavy, wooden-framed cases were too conspicuous. 
In most wall cases specimens were displayed on wooden shelves against a uniformly 
cream-colored background, making for monotony in both color and composition. Case 
bases 10” above floor level were too low. 

6. Inadequate labeling: Title labels were both too small and too long to permit rapid 
recognition of general case subjects. Specimen labels, generally of the 3-line type (name 
of object, tribe of origin, name of collector) with a small catalog number reference in one 
corner, provided little or no information on the functions of objects. 

7. Inadequate lighting: Primary reliance upon daylight for illumination provided an 
inconstant light—too bright on sunny days, too dark on rainy or wintry ones (even 
when artificial lights outside and above the cases were turned on). 


This display of extensive collections in crowded cases had an appearance 
of visual storage. The hall served as something of a laboratory for the specialist 
who might be interested in comparing the details of 35 Navaho bracelets or 
119 Hopi kachina dolls. Even he, however, might be misled and believe that 
these were the only materials of these classes in the possession of the museum. 
Actually there were more of each (including some of the oldest and rarest 
specimens) in the study collections. No specialist is satisfied by a study of col- 
lections under glass. He wants to handle them and examine them from all 
angles. 

SURVEY OF VISITOR INTERESTS IN THE EXHIBITS 

Coincident with our own appraisal of the old exhibits in Hall 11, we sought 
to determine visitors’ interests in and reactions to these displays. This portion 
of our study was pursued only as time permitted and was neither as systematic 
nor as thorough as we could have wished. However, we tried to do more than 
observe the actions of unguided visitors in this hall. We conducted a number 
of school groups, ranging from the lower elementary grades to college level, 
through Hall 11, noted their interests, and answered their many questions. 
We talked with teachers about the needs of their classes for information about 
Indians which might be met by museum exhibits. Finally, we sought the 
frank opinions of layman friends who had recently viewed the exhibits in this 
hall. 

For the most part our impressions gained from these sources tended to 
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corroborate our own appraisal of the ineffectiveness of the exhibits. Unguided 
visitors were impressed with the sheer size of the collection on display, some- 
thing that could be sensed by merely walking through the hall without stop- 
ping to examine a single exhibit. They were frustrated by the impossibility 
of viewing the exhibits in logical sequence or of obtaining an impression of 
the distinctive characteristics of the various Indian cultures in the time at 
their disposal. Few of them attempted to enter the crowded south alcoves, 
with the result that more than half of the exhibits in this hall were not viewed 
individually by the great majority of visitors. 

This study yielded positive results also. Visitors who were unacquainted 
with the anthropologists’ uses of the term “‘culture”’ were, nevertheless, very 


Fic. 1. Hall 11 before modernization. 


much interested in learning ‘how different tribes of Indians lived.” They 
wanted to know the uses of many strange-appearing objects on display. The 
large groups of life-sized figures depicting Indians wearing real clothing and 
engaging in typical activities using actual objects appeared to possess a quality 
of human interest that attracted the attention of people of all ages and both 
sexes. Yet it was rare that an unguided visitor stopped for more than 30 
seconds before any exhibit. 

Members of school groups came to the museum to learn more about Indians 
than their teachers and textbooks could tell them. They already knew the 
names of several tribes, and they were aware that all Indians Jid not follow 
the same customs. They wanted to see articles made and used by Indians which 
they had read or heard about. They wanted to /earn more about the basic 
traits distinguishing the Indians of one geographical region from those of 
other areas. They wanted to find out what the Indians ate, how they dressed, 
what types of homes they lived in. They wanted to see examples of Indian 
crafts and to learn something of the processes employed in creating them. They 
were not without morbid interests too. Witness the fascination of exhibits of 
scalps and shrunken heads. 

These eager youngsters, whether they come to the museum with their class- 
mates, as members of extracurricular study groups (such as Boy Scouts or 
Camp Fire Girls), or in company with their parents, are the most apprecia- 
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tive users of our museums. Our own attendance figures reveal that fully 40 
per cent of our visitors are children, even though we have no docent service 
and no special children’s programs. Surely serious consideration should be 
given by exhibit planners to satisfying and encouraging the enthusiastic curi- 
osity of these hundreds of thousands of young people.” 

The capacity of the adult layman for absorbing information from exhibits 
is comparable to that of the intelligent child. We cannot expect either of them 
to puzzle over technical exhibits or to grasp quickly the significance of techni- 
cal terms in labels. 

Clearly the locus of our interest in planning exhibits should be the museum 
visitor. We must not overestimate his background of technical knowledge nor 


Fic. 2. Hall 11 modernized layout. 


underestimate his intelligence and his capacity for being stimulated by attrac- 
tive exhibits which employ specimens as visual aids in interpreting clearly 
defined ideas. We must not forget that the visitor comes to the museum to 
see real objects, not to be confounded by complex charts or to read long labels. 
We must remember that the museum audience is composed of people of varied 
backgrounds. The museum is the most democratic of all educational institu- 
tions. It demands no prerequisites of age or understanding for admittance. At 
the same time it is unique in requiring that those who enter its doors must 
stand on their feet while learning. 


PLANNING THE MODERNIZATION 


Exhibit planning involves the achievement of a working compromise 
among a number of factors including those of the scope of the story to be 
interpreted, the range of specimens available for use in dramatizing this story, 
and the space available for exhibition. In the planning of Hall 11 an additional 
factor had to be considered. What part of the story of the Native Peoples of 
the New World would be told in adjoining Hall 9? The integrated use of 
both halls had to be considered in determining the subject-space allotments 
in either. It was decided that Hall 9, the smaller of the two halls, could ac- 
commodate exhibits of Eskimo culture and the North American Indian cul- 
tures of the Eastern Woodlands, Great Plains, and Northwest Coast. Hall 11, 
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then, would be used to interpret the Indian cultures of California, the South- 
west, Mexico, Central and South America. 

All existing exhibits in Hall 11 could be removed. Nevertheless, the large 
rectangular space remaining would be broken up by the row of weight-bearing 
pillars on the south side. These pillars had to remain a part of any plan for 
the layout of exhibits in this hall. Of several plans considered, the one adopted 
is illustrated by the simplified floor plan reproduced as Figure 2. Using the 
permanent pillars as structural dividing lines, the hall was sectioned into a 
series of 8 alcoves and opposing bays, connected by a central corridor which 
will be continued into Hall 9. This alcove-bay arrangement was staggered and 
a double-alcove of somewhat different shape introduced near the center of the 
hall to relieve monotony in layout. All exhibits were to be visible from the 
central corridor. No passageway in the entire hall would be narrower than the 
12’5” central corridor, allowing ready access to all exhibits by groups of visitors. 

We realized that it would be unrealistic to expect each visitor to view all 
the exhibits in this hall. Accordingly, the exhibits were organized in terms of 
primary, secondary, and tertiary functions. The primary exhibits are the 
large, life-sized groups, with case openings 11’5” wideX6’10" high, located 
in the bays along the central corridor. Many a hurried tourist attempting to 
“do the whole museum” with its acres of exhibition halls on a single visit 
may stop to examine only these groups, yet from them he should gain an im- 
pression of some of the characteristic traits of eight American Indian cultures. 
The secondary exhibits are located in the centers of the back walls of the al- 
coves where they may readily be seen from the corridor. These are smaller 
life-sized groups, costumed lay figures, dioramas, or large and colorful wall 
cases. When seen from the central corridor these exhibits should serve to lead 
many visitors into the alcoves where they will find as well the tertiary wall- 
case exhibits interpreting in greater detail specific traits of Indian culture. 

In our working compromise for Hall 11, we allotted one alcove and opposite 
bay to the Indians of California, another to the Navaho and Apache, the 
double-alcove and two bays to the Pueblo Indians (reflecting the relative rich- 
ness of our Pueblo collections as well as popular interest in these Indians), 
another to the desert tribes of the Southwest (primarily Pima and Seri), a 
single alcove to the highland peoples of Mexico and the Andes (primarily 
Huichol and Aymara), another alcove to the Circum-Caribbean and Rain 
Forest peoples (primarily Indians af Panama and the Guianas), and a final 
alcove to the marginal tribes of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego (contrasting 
the cultures of the Tehuelche horsemen, the Ona footmen, and the Yahgan 
canoemen). Rather than to try to illustrate in limited space the minor differ- 
ences among tribes of the same culture area, accent was placed upon repre- 
sentative tribes from which adequate collections were available. Thus the 
Aymara serve as a representative Andean people, while the Pima represent the 
Indians of the desert Southwest, and the Seri are interpreted as a desert- 
coastal variant. 

The total number of exhibits is being reduced from 137 to 53. The number 
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of specimens will be still more drastically reduced. Perhaps the most striking 
example of specimen reduction is illustrated by the replacement of 964 Pueblo 
pots by a single exhibit of some 17 specimens showing the main types of Pueblo 
pottery. However, the small, life-sized group portraying Zuni potters at work 
will be retained, and the uses of pottery will be illustrated in the large, life- 
sized view of a Hopi interior. 

When this hall and adjoining Hall 9 are installed. it should be possible for 
a group of school children, without docent service, to make an ordered and 
fairly comprehensive survey of the exhibits in this museum interpreting the 
ethnology of the Native Peoples of the New World in the hour’s time custom- 
arily allotted for their museum visit. The tourist who seeks to “do the mu- 
seum” on a short visit should obtain a series of worthwhile impressions by 
merely following the main corridor and digressing from it as his interest is 
stimulated by specific alcove exhibits. The student of comparative ethnology 
should be able to devote many hours profitably to studying and comparing the 
details of these exhibits. 


EXECUTING THE EXHIBIT PLAN 


Exhibit planning for Hall 11 had been underway for several years, and some 
temporary exhibits incorporating new concepts and methods of exhibition 
were installed, before a Congressional appropriation for exhibits modernization 
in this and other halis of the U. S. National Museum made it possible to carry 
the plans into execution. When we sat down with architectural designers of 
the Public Buildings Service to specify our needs in detail we had a sufficient 
number of preliminary layout sketches on hand to enable us to determine the 
dimensions required for the majority of wall cases. The ideal of being able to 
design cases of the height, length, and depth best suited to the interpretation of 
particular themes thus was in large part realized. This procedure is far more 
satisfactory than that of forcing or stretching exhibit materials into the Pro- 
crustean standard exhibit case. It also permits a variety in sizes and shapes of 
exhibits in place of the monotony of repetitious case forms. Our wall cases 
vary in length from 3’7” to 9’7”, and in depth from 11” to 3’1”. Floors of all 
wall cases are at least 2’ above room floors, bringing objects placed on case 
floors near enough to eye level to permit their being viewed without stooping. 
Floors of cases to be used for display of relatively small objects (such as Navaho 
jewelry and California Indian shell money) are located nearer waist height. 
Centers of the heights of most wall cases are 5’ above the floor, the eye level 
of the average adult. The elimination of shelves and the provision of consider- 
able depth in most cases allows freedom for composition of exhibits in three 
dimensions. 

With the aii of keeping construction simple so that modifications could 
be made in the future at limited expense, the architects specified practical but 
relatively inexpensive building materials for walls and cases, i.e., gypsum 
board wall facings, plywood cases built as removable units, and stock alumi- 
num strip moldings to hold the plate glass fronts in place. 
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Finally, the large windows of both the north and south walls were to be 
painted out and each case provided with its own lighting unit comprising one 
or more strips of fluorescent lights, depending upon the light distribution needs 
for each case as determined by an electrical engineer. Additional spotlight out- 
lets were provided in the life-sized groups to permit of increasing the intensity 
of light in localized areas within the case as the needs of the particular group 
might dictate. 

In adapting the popular life-sized groups to the new exhibit series we were 
utilizing some of the oldest exhibits in the museum. These groups were de- 
signed by Dr. William H. Holmes, for many years a member of the scientific 
staff in anthropology, who was himself an artist of note. He supervised the 
modeling of the figures and preparation of the groundwork by skilled artists. 
A few of these groups were exhibited at the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago in 1893. Others were made for important expositions in the first decade 
of this century. Afterward they were placed on permanent exhibition in this 
museum. These groups portray the appearance of the Indian people plus the 
functional employment of articles in their material culture selected from the 
museum collections (clothing, ornaments, tools and utensils, weapons, handi- 
crafts, etc.). Some groups illustrate technical processes in arts and crafts pro- 
duction. However, the effectiveness of these exhibits in the past was handi- 
capped by their display in inadequately lighted cases, glassed on four sides. 
Their realism was impaired for the visitor by the distracting background of 
adjoining cases containing unrelated materials. 

Nevertheless, Holmes designed each case so that it had a best view. This 
rendered the groups readily adaptable to placement inside an artificially 
lighted case where they can be seen from this best view only. By placing each 
group against a monochrome background the viewer’s attention can be con- 
centratec upon the human figures and the articles of material culture associ- 
ated with them. These large exhibits (12’ 8’) are on rollers and can be moved. 
The survival of these old exhibits in new settings is, we believe, proof that the 
quality of imagination required to create effective and enduring exhibits is 
not the monopoly of exhibit designers of any generation. Likewise we concede 
not only the possibility but the probability that future curators and designers 
will want to revise or replace our new exhibits. We are trying not to place hand- 
icaps in their way by devising fixed, monumental exhibits which cannot be 
altered or removed without great expense in time and money. 

New to Hall 11 will be five miniature dioramas built to a scale of 1}” to a 
foot, in light, movable cases. We look upon the diorama as a complement to 
rather than a substitute for exhibits of specimen materials. Many aspects of 
Indian culture that are difficult to interpret in other media can be portrayed 
with accuracy and charm in the diorama. Here in a single exhibit, requiring 
little space, can be presented a graphic synthesis of Indian life. The scale of 
1}” to 1’ is convenient for depicting the appearance and costume of the people, 
the accessories of their characteristic activities and the homes in which they 
lived, in addition to a representation of their geographical environment, in one 
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three-dimensional scene. The popularity of the well-executed diorama as an 
exhibition medium has been demonstrated wherever this type of exhibit has 
been employed. However, diorama preparation is time-consuming, exacting 
work and is, therefore, expensive. We thought it wise to use dioramas sparingly 
and to select their subjects with particular care. 

The five dioramas in Hall 11 will portray the following: life in a Yosemite 
Indian village in the fall cf the year when acorns were being collected; a cere- 
mony in the Antelope Kiva of the Hopi Indians; terraced farming among the 
Inca at the time of the conquest; the native culture of the Indians who met 


PLATE I. Diorama: Indians who met Columbus 


Columbus; and a camp scene among the Yahgan Indians, the southernmost 
people in the world. Children and adults should find the reconstruction in 
miniature of the first Indian village encountered by Columbus on his voyage 
of 1492 an especially instructive exhibit. Accent has been placed upon the 
Lucayan Indians and their culture. The approach of their Spanish ‘‘discover- 
ers’ is merely suggested by the ships in the distance. This should be a welcome 
relief from the hackneyed historical painting featuring Columbus and his men 
planting the flag. (See Plate I.) 

An all-important difference between the modern wall-case exhibit and the 
old wall-case display lies in the employment of the artistic skill and imagination 
of the professional exhibit designer in the creation of the former. In former 
times exhibits commonly were placed in cases by or under the direction of 
curators who were more interested in what was to be exhibited than in how it 
was to be displayed. The problems of ‘“‘what” and “how”’ in wall-case exhibi- 
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tion now are shared by the curator and exhibit designer. The ethnologist deter- 
mines the case subject, selects the specimens, and writes the label copy. He 
explains his conception of the purpose of the exhibit to the designer, who takes 
over from that point and converts these ideas and materials into a three- 
dimensional composition, attractive in form and color. Close co-operation be- 


COME TO LIFE AS 
MASKED DANCERS IN ZUNI CEREMONIES 


THESE COLORFUL RITES ARE 
PERFORMED TO BRING RAIN TO 
AN ARID LAND AND TO INSURE 
THE WELFARE OF THE PEOPLE 


PLATE il. Wall case: Zuni ceremonialism. 


tween ethnologist and designer is essential to maintain a proper balance be- 
tween scientific and aesthetic values and to insure clarity of interpretation of 
basic ideas. In many cases it is desirable to introduce pictorial materials, either 
photographs or artist’s renderings, to show the uses of objects or to illustrate 
important traits (such as house types) which cannot be illustrated by speci- 
mens. But the pictures should not dominate the specimens as primary tools for 
documenting ideas. We have avoided the use of complicated charts. Maps 
showing the tribal locations will appear as separate 11” X14” illuminated trans- 
parencies at the entrances to alcoves. 

We have adopted a uniform system of wall-case labeling. The title of each 
exhibit is tersely stated in 2” letters, generally a single line in length. This is 


elaborated by a key label, in smaller letters, summarizing the theme of the 
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exhibit. Specimen labels are short and are limited to the identification and 
function of the specimen, i.e., its cultural significance. Catalog numbers and 
donors’ names do not appear. However, a complete case-by-case record of all 
exhibited specimens will be maintained in the offices of the Division of 
Ethnology. 

Color is being used to tie the exhibits of each culture together as well as to 
distinguish them from exhibits interpreting other cultures. All exhibits of a 
single culture (save the dioramas) will have backgrounds of the same color, 
though not necessarily of the same hue. Background colors are being selected 
to harmonize with the dominant colors of specimens from that culture as well as 
to suggest the natural environment of the area under consideration—be it 
woodlands, desert, plains, mountains, or seashore. 

In our wall cases we are endeavoring to interpret the basic economy of each 
culture in such simply recognizable terms as the exploitation of natural re- 
sources for food, clothing, shelter, and handicrafts production. Other cultural 
specializations are illustrated, differing, of course, from culture to culture. 
Thus the role of warfare in Apache culture receives emphasis, while the reli- 
gious ceremonialism of neighboring Pueblo peoples is stressed. One of several 
exhibits on Pueblo religion appears in Plate IT. It is patently impossible to illus- 
trate the entire range of traits of a culture in the space available. Nor would 
it be desirable to try to do so had we unlimited space. We are selecting what 
appear to be fundamental aspects of each culture for interpretation. In illus- 
trated handbooks, keyed to the exhibits, it should be possible to elaborate 
the basic exhibit themes. 


REAPPRAISAL OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF EXHIBITS 

At this writing Hall 11 is in process of development. With the insta!lation 
of exhibits and the reopening of the hall to the public during the winter of 
1954—55, the cycle of operations involved in the modernization program may 
seem to have revolved full circle. But the live museum cannot be content to 
stand still. Our experience in redeveloping this hall has taught us the fallacy 
of the concept of the permanent exhibit. Ideally exhibit improvement should 
be a continuing program. 

The next step in Hall 11 will involve making a more rigorous appraisal of 
the effectiveness of the new exhibits than we did of the old ones. If this study 
is to have practical value new and improved methods of determining and evalu- 
ating visitor reactions to exhibits must be perfected. It is not anticipated that 
all exhibits will be of equal interest to all people. It would not be fair to the 
exhibits or to the public to lump all visitors together in trying to determine 
the success or failure of exhibits. It is unreasonable to assume that the tourist 
who sets himself the herculean task of obtaining an impression of the contents 
of the museum as a whole (containing exhibits of many branches of science in 
addition to history and art) should evidence the same interest in or devote the 
same time to the ethnological exhibits as members of a school group or the 
individual who comes to the museum with the specific intent of viewing the 
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Indian exhibits. One need not make elaborate studies to establish this obvious 
fact. Methods of studying exhibit effectiveness somehow must take into con- 
sideration essential differences in visitor interests and backgrounds if they are 
to provide significant and helpful results. Mere observation of the overt be- 
havior of visitors in museum halls will not provide the information needed to 
improve exhibits. We must be less concerned with whether or not the visitor 
stops in front of every exhibit or reads every label than with whether or not 
he derives healthy entertainment and instruction from his total experience in 
the hall. It appears to me that the perfection and application of effective 
methods of determining visitor reactions to anthropological exhibits might 
offer a fertile field for the applied anthropologist. 


NOTES 


1 Published by permission of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
? The child visitor may not be a factor in the use of some university museums. To that extent 
the exhibition problems of those museums differ from ours. 
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Time, Morphology, and Neoteny in the Evolution of Man* 
M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU 


Princeton, New Jersey 
The primary function of a working hypothesis is to arrange facts 


into suggestive patterns capable of guiding observations and ex- 
perience into meaningful channels. 


—Th. Dobzhansky (1950:399) 
INTRODUCTION 


ITH the recent removal of three modernlike forms of man as claimants 

to an extreme antiquity, namely, Galley Hill (Oakley and Montagu 
1949; Montagu and Oakley 1949), Bury St. Edmunds (Baden-Powell and 
Oakley 1952), and Piltdown (Weiner, Oakley and Le Gros Clark 1953), the 
theory held by some anthropologists that modernlike types of man appeared 
quite early in the evolution of the genus (Leakey 1934, 1953; Montagu 1951la, 
b; Vallois 1952; Teilhard de Chardin 1953) has been somewhat shaken. 

Galley Hill and Bury St. Edmunds are relatively recent forms, and the 
Piltdown cranial remains have now been finally declared fraudulent, being 
subfossil and post-Pleistocene (Oakley 1954c). 

There remain a number of other fossil human forms, some of undoubted 
antiquity and some of disputed antiquity, for which a morphological status 
similar to that of modern man has been claimed. It is desirable that the facts 
concerning these modernlike fossil forms be clearly restated. Since the avail- 
able evidence indicates that these modernlike forms evolved prior to the nean- 
derthaloids and were contemporary (in time if not always in locality) with 
pithecanthropoids, it is difficult for many of us to understand from what an- 
cestors and by what means such modernlike forms could have evolved. In the 
present paper I shall attempt to indicate a means by which this perplexity 
may be relieved. 

It should be at once stated that I hold no special brief for the theory of the 
antiquity of morphologically modern forms of man. I am principally concerned 
to evaluate the significance of certain facts which at the present time appear 
to be incontrovertible. These incontrovertible facts are the morphologically 
modern types of man that existed in times prior to the appearance of neander- 
thaloid forms of man. The problem upon which we shall attempt to throw 
some light in this paper is the means by which such modernlike forms of man 
came into being so early in the evolutionary history of man. The theory to be 
proposed can at best be envisaged as a suggested solution of a problem—a 
problem which may, with the advance of knowledge, turn out to be a perfectly 
spurious one—spurious if the datings and/or the morphology of certain of the 
fossil forms discussed in the body of this paper prove not to be what they at 


* I am most grateful to Sir Gavin R. de Beer, Director of the British Museum (Natural His- 
tory), for his helpful reading of this paper. 
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the present time appear to be. That this is a very real possibility no one who 
is acquainted with the recent history of human paleontology can have the 
least doubt. Certainty in these matters is a question of the degree of probabil- 
ity which attaches to the judgment of authorities that their statements are 
sound. As I write these words the ghost of the Piltdown hoaxer rubbing his 
hands together with invisible soap smiles down mischievously at us. It is de- 
voutly to be hoped that his cautionary presence will long continue to haunt 
our deliberations. 


TIME AND MORPHOLOGY 


In the classical version of man’s evolution, time and morphology maintain 
a one-to-one association in a simple concomitant relation. This relation has 
usually been conceived in the form: the longer the elapsed time, the more ad- 
vanced the morphological development. Such a relationship was implicit in 
the theory of evolution, in the conception of the progressive evolution of com- 
plex from simpler forms. 

During the nineteenth century paleontologists provided several impressive 
demonstrations of the apparent soundness of the time-morphology relation- 
ship. Among the most notable of these was the reconstruction, by Marsh and 
Cope some seventy years ago, of the horse family tree from the Eocene to the 
present time. The remarkable transformation of Eocene eohippus (Hyraco- 
therium) to recent Equus could actually be seen in the models and charts which 
were so widely circulated. One could travel, as it were, in a straight line begin- 
ning some sixty million years ago with eohippus and emerge into the present 
firmly seated on the back of Equus. The mulishness with which this view has 
been maintained would suggest that the species involved was the ass (Equus 
asinus). At any rate, the rectilinear view of the evolutionary process which 
such reconstructions conditioned exercised a considerable influence upon the 
thought of contemporary biologists and helped to establish the concept of or- 
thogenesis (Haacke 1893; Eimer 1898), that is to say, “straight origin” or 
“straight line” evolution. Such reasoning now seems to us somewhat like a 
steeplechased conclusion, and perhaps indicates the equine tendency of the 
human mind to jump to conclusions without properly taking the obstacles or, 
as one paleontologist has wryly remarked, to put the chart before the horse. 
Needless to say, such charts were drawn up for numerous other animal groups 
including man. Indeed such orthogenetic charts purporting to illustrate the 
evolution of man are stiJ] to be found in some contemporary works. 


THE CONCEPT OF ORTHOGENESIS 

The concept of orthogenesis has been effectively dealt with by Jepson 
(1949), and more recently by Simpson (1953). It will not be far wrong to say 
that orthogenesis is now generally considered to be an unsound idea, one that 
puts the evolutionary process into a strait jacket which deforms the realities 
of that process, a process which is more accurately conceived as a multidimen- 
sional reticulum. It would, however, be incorrect to suggest that the concept 
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of orthogenesis is a ‘dead horse,” and that any comment on it is to be con- 
ceived as an attempt at resuscitation for the purpose of an utterly superfluous 
flogging. The fact is that there are still some paleontologists and paleoanthro- 
pologists whose thinking seems even now to be dominated by an orthogenetic 
conception of man’s evolution. 

The concept of orthoge.:esis came into its own at about the time when some 
of the most important discoveries relating to the prehistory of man were being 
made. The tools of prehistoric man had already been shown to follow the evo- 
lutionary principle in the succession from the simple to the more complex in 
what, again, was assumed to follow a rectilinear progression. By the 1870's, 
C. J. Thomsen’s system of the three ages—the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, and 
the Iron Age—had been generally accepted (Daniel 1943). Progression in time 
from the simple to the complex could not be more clear (Childe 1953). With 
the discovery of Pithecanthropus erectus in Java in 1891, and the extraordinary 
number of Neanderthal types that were found in Europe during the first 
decade of the twentieth century, followed by the discovery of prehistoric types 
resembling modern man, such as those of Cro-Magnon, Grimaldi, and Préd- 
most, the straight-line morphologic evolution of man seemed to be equally 
clear—from ape-man Pithecanthropus through intermediate Neanderthal man, 
to modern man. Time and morphology appeared to fit perfectly in the expected 
linear progression: the more primitive, that is, the more ape-like the morphol- 
ogy, the earlier in time did the group exhibiting that more primitive mor- 
phology appear; the more ‘‘advanced”’ the morphology, the later in time did 
the group exhibiting it appear. This view has been most recently defended by 
Washburn (1954:438). As an expression of a general relationship this state- 
ment may be unexceptionable, but as a statement calculated to embrace all 
cases, it is open to considerable question, and it 1s possible that it has somewhat 
tended to obscure the actual history of hominid evolution. 

The linear conception of man’s evolution seemed reasonably satisfactory— 
except for the strange case of the apparently ancient Galley Hill skeleton— 
until the discovery in 1935 and 1936 of the occiput and left parietal bone of 
Swanscombe man in an undoubted Middle Pleistocene Second Interglaciai 
deposit (in Kent, England). The bones were associated with an Early Middle 
Acheulean type of industry which served to corroborate their geological an- 
tiquity. Chemical tests have further served to confirm the geological findings. 
The remarkable thing about the Swanscombe bones is that, except for their 
thickness, they might in every way have been those of a modern female (Le 
Gros Clark 1949:94). Zeuner’s application of the Milankovitch curve yields 
an age of about 250,000 years for Swanscombe (Zeuner 1952); Oakley (1953: 
45) would conservatively prefer to say, ““More than 100,000 years.” The im- 
portant fact is that Swanscombe appears to be a morphologically more mod- 
ernlike type than types of man such as the neanderthaloids, that do not seem 
to have appeared until much later. Swanscombe belongs to the Second ( Mindel- 
Riss or Great) Interglacial, whereas the earliest neanderthaloid, the Steinheim 
skull, belongs either to the Late Third Glacial (Riss) or the Third Interglacial 
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(Riss-Wiirm). It is of interest to note that the human occipital bone recovered 
from a cave near Quinzano in the commune of Verona in 1938 closely resembles 
the Swanscombe occipital, and is referred to the early Middle Paleolithic level 
of the cave “‘corrispondente, con tutta probabilita, all’interglaciale riss-wiir- 
miano, senza escludere per i livelli piu profondi della cava un’eta ancora pit 
antica” (Battaglia 1948:20). The neanderthaloids Ehringsdorf, Galilee, 
Mount Carmel, Saccopastore, are from the Third Interglacial, while La- 
Chapelle-aux-Saints, La Ferrassie, La Quina, Monte Circeo, and probably Le 
Moustier, are Fourth Glacial (Wiirm I). 

The neanderthaloids are by no means a homogeneous group, as has usually 
been assumed but, as Howell has pointed out, the early neanderthaloids differ 
from the later classic Neanderthals in many morphological respects. According 
to Howell (1951), in the Riss-Wiirm early Neanderthals the skull was slightly 
shorter, narrower, and higher than in the later classic Wiirm I Neanderthals, 
the supraorbital tori were slightiy heavier, the parietals were slightly more ex- 
panded, the vault more arched, and the occipitals more expanded, the cranial 
base is more flexed, the external auditory meatus tends to be vertically elliptic 
rather than horizontally so, and the tympanic plate tends to be vertically or 
obliquely oriented, the facial skeleton tends to be smaller, there is a tendency 
to separation of ciliary and orbital portions of the supraorbital torus, the malar 
is large with sharp demarcation between it and maxilla, and there is a tendency 
to formation of a canine fossa. 

In most of these traits the early Neanderthals more closely resemble mod- 
ern man than do the later Neanderthals. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FONTECHEVADE 

Another form of fossil man preceding the neanderthaloids is Fontéchevade. 
Fontéchevade is known from ‘wo specimens from the Third Interglacial, asso- 
ciated with a Tayacian industry which antedates the industries known to be 
associated with the Neanderthals. Fontéchevade man (from the cave near the 
village of Montbrun, Department of Charente, France) would appear to be 
in almost all respects a modern type of man (Vallois 1949, 1952; Montagu 
1951b). The Piltdown cranial bones were thought to be of about the same age 
as Fontéchevade, namely, some 50,000 years (Oakley 1953), but are now 
known to be post-Pleistocene (Oakley 1954c). Except for thickness, the Pilt- 
down cranial bones constitute those of a modernlike form of man. 

Howell, who, to judge from a recent paper (1952), is not an orthogenist, 
nevertheless in an earlier paper {1951) comes very near fitting all these forms 
of men into an orthogenetic scheme. Thus, he sees the evolution of prehistoric 
hominid forms passing from Second Glacial (Mindel) Heidelberg man to Sec- 
ond Interglacial (Mindel-Riss) Swanscombe man (whom Howell regards as a 
neanderthaloid form), through Steinheim, to the Neanderthals, and finally to 
Homo sapiens. It may well be that this view will ultimately prove correct; at 
the present time, however, I think it disregards as well as misinterprets some 
rather important evidence. For example, Howell states that ‘“‘the characters 
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of Fontéchevade differ little from those of the early Neanderthals,”’ that “the 
Fontéchevade skull is tentatively regarded as another possible representative 
of the early Neanderthal group” (1951:409, 412). Vallois (1949:348), who 
originally described the Fontéchevade remains, unequivocally states that they 
are not in any way neanderthaloid. Concerning Fontéchevade II (the more 
complete skull) Vallois writes, ‘Reconstruction of the frontal . . . therefore 
confirms this important fact: he had a forehead constructed on the same type as 
our own, and totally devoid of the torus so characteristic of the Neanderthals.” 
With respect to Fontéchevade I Vallois writes, ““The essential fact is the abso- 
lute absence of a supraorbital torus: the glabella and brow ridge are less devel- 
oped than in the Upper Paleolithic Europeans, or even the majority of Euro- 
peans today” (1949:352). Having examined the original bones through the 
courtesy of Professor Vallois, I can in every way confirm these statements 
(Montagu 1951b). Fontéchevade I is represented by a beautifully preserved 
fragment of the critically important glabellar and orbital margin region, in 
what was probably an adult or possibly late adolescent female, and there can 
be not the least question of the accuracy of Vallois’ description of it. 

The fact is that Fontéchevade is both temporally and culturally of earlier 
age than the early and classic Neanderthals (with the possible exception of 
Ehringsdorf). One cannot deal with Fontéchevade by turning that type into 
what it is not—namely, a Neanderthal form. Nor is there any morphological 
ground for treating Swanscombe in a similar manner. Overlooking the striking 
modernity of Fontéchevade I by overlooking that specimen altogether will not 
serve to advance our thinking in these matters. If our theories are going to 
make us insensible to the facts, it were better that we looked again at the facts 
and re-examined our theories in the light of them. 

Since Washburn (1953:761) has asserted that “Neither the back of Swans- 
combe nor the top of Fontéchevade permit the reconstruction of the face,” it 
requires to be pointed out that part of the “top” of Swanscombe is available in 
the form of the left parietal, and that with respect to Fontéchevade I, as Val- 
lois and I have independently stated, sufficient of the bone is present to enable 
us to reconstruct the facial skeleton—a facial skeleton which would almost 
certainly resemble that of a modern European. Concerning Fontéchevade II 
there might have been a reasonable doubt. Concerning Fontéchevade I there 
can be none. 

In the two Fontéchevade specimens we have back, top, sides, and the 
critical fronto-orbito-nasal region. The latter resembles the same region in a 
modern European, except that, as Vallois has pointed out, it is even more del- 
icately made than in the average European female skull of today. It may well 
be asked whether anyone has ever seen a modernlike adult or late adolescent 
fronto-orbito-nasal region with a facial skeleton that was not of a modern 
variety? It is greatly to be regretted that neither photographs, drawings, casts, 
or even a thorough description of Fontéchevade I have thus far been made 
available. Had any of these things been done there could be little doubt in 
anyone’s mind concerning the morphological status of Fontéchevade. 
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KANAM, KANJERA, AND SWANSCOMBE 


In the field of paleoanthropology there are many facts but much uncer- 
tainty. For example, there is the Kanam jaw from East Africa (Leakey 1934). 
This is of modern form, and is thought to be by its discoverer, L. S. B. Leakey 
—and by others—of Lower Pleistocene age. Unfortunately the original site 
at Kanam has been washed away, and owing to the heavy fluorinization of the 
soil fluorine values are useless, and there appear to be no means at the present 
time by which the actual age of this fossil jaw can be determined. For the pur- 
poses of the present discussion we shall suppose that the Kanam jaw is of 
Lower Pleistocene age—what then? How could the early occurrence of such a 
modern type be explained? 

The fragments of the three Kanjera skulls found by Leakey in a datable de- 
posit of later Middle Pleistocene age, “‘roughly contemporary with the Swans- 
combe beds” (Leakey 1953: 204), except for their thickness are modernlike in 
form. As at Swanscombe, the Kanjera skulls were found in beds containing 
tools of Acheulean industry. 

Let us suppose that Swanscombe and Kanjera are modernlike types, except 
for greater thickness of cranial bones (in the areas of greatest difference it is 
doubtful whether the thickest-boned prehistoric skull ever exceeds its modern 
counterpart by as much as 3 mm.). That Fontéchevade I is of modern type 
there can be little doubt. How are we to explain the morphology of these types 
in relation to other morphologically different but related types, and in relation 
to the temporal levels at which they supposedly occur? 

It is usually assumed that the neanthropic cranial type represents the latest 
cranial form to be evolved, and that the Neanderthal cranial types represent 
earlier more primitive forms. May it not be, however, that the reverse is the 
case? That the neanthropic cranial type actually represents a much less spe- 
cialized, really more primitive, type than the Neanderthal? Indeed, we have 
already seen that in many traits of the skull the early Neanderthals are them- 
selves more like neanthropic men than are the later Neanderthals. If hominid 
fossils such as Kanam, Swanscombe, and Kanjera are eventually shown to be, 
the one of Lower Pleistocene age and the others characterized by a neanthropic 
fronto-facial morphology, this suggestion will be strengthened and we shall 
have to seek for an anthropoid-ape group which will possess the necessary un- 
specialized qualifications for a hominid ancestor. In the case of Swanscombe 
the facial bones are missing, but in Kanjera 3 the form of the frontal region is 
the same as in modern man, and a portion of the maxilla shows that the canine 
fossa must have been of modern type (Leakey 1934: 208). 


THE POSSIBLE ANCESTORS OF HOMO SAPIENS 


Except for the fact that we do not know their exact geological age the fossil 
australopithecines of South Africa, and especially the form described as Tel- 
anthropus (Robinson 1953), seem to be the group of manlike apes making the 
closest approach to the postulated unspecialized anthropoid-ape-like an- 
cestors of man. Let us assume that the Australopithecinae are directly ancestral 
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to the Hominidae. The Australopithecinae in fact may or may not represent 
the actual group of manlike apes from which man is descended. The morpholog- 
ical indications are that man is directly descended from a more manlike group 
of primates and that the australopithecines are a closely related annectant of 
this latter group. Cultural evidence for the existence of such a more advanced 
group is found in South Africa in the form of a pebble-tool culture (Oakley 
1954a, b). The australopithecine group, however, so closely resembles what we 
would expect the group ancestral to the Hominidae to be like, that for our 
practical purposes we may assume it to have been the australopithecine group. 

Homo, then, is to be conceived as having evolved from an erectly walking 
bipedal ape with a large proportion of the characters of the ape skull, except 
that the deciduous teeth, at least, were more manlike than apelike, while the 
brain ranged in size from that of a great ape to a size attained by very small hu- 
man brains but never achieved by any other known primates. Broom and 
Robinson (1952) estimated the cranial capacity of the larger members of the 
fossil group he named Paranthropus crassidens to be well over 900 cm*—the 
average capacity being about 750 cm‘ (Robinson 1953:497). Robinson (p. 
498) has estimated that Telanthropus capensis had a cranial capacity of be- 
tween 850 and 950 cm*. This estimate may possibly err on the generous side. 
The maximum cranial capacity recorded for an anthropoid ape was 685 cm* 
in an adult gorilla (Hooton 1942:88), the minimum brain weight recorded for 
a human being of apparently normal intelligence was 788 grams or about 
830 cm* (Hechst 1932; Le Gros Clark 1948). If Robinson’s lower estimate is 
correct then the brain of Telanthropus falls within the lower limits of the range 
for human brain size. But even if Robinson’s !ower figure is an overestimate it 
probably does not err by much and puts Telanthropus in respect of brain 
size close to the hominid line. The cranial capacity of Pithecanthropus robustus 
was about 900 

The hominid form most resembling the australopithecines is Pithecan- 
thropus robustus from the Lower Pleistocene of Java (Lower Pleistocene Me- 
ganthropus palaeojavanicus and Gigantopithecus blacki are considered by some 
authorities [Broom 1946:138] to be giant australopithecines). Middle Pleis- 
tocene Pithecanthropus erectus of Java, and Sinanthropus pekinensis of the 
same age from China, follow next in morphological resemblance—which is 
not necessarily morphological or temporal order. Next follows the Upper 
Pleistocene Java Solo man (Weidenreich 1951). Solo man belongs either to the 
end of the Third Interglacial or the beginning of the Fourth Glacial. This 
pithecanthropoid type is undoubtedly a descendant of the older pithecan- 
thropines, and the persistence of Solo man possibly into the Fourth Glacial 
(Von Koenigswald 1951:221) affords us an opportunity to study the evolution 
of a hominid group in what seems to have been a thorough geographic isolation 
from other hominid groups. We may thus observe the trend of evolution from 
Pithecanthropus robustus through Pithecanthropus erectus to Solo man. The 
changes over this great period of time, which we may conservatively put at 
500,000 years, are both absolutely and relatively minor—but changes there 
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have been. These changes we know to have affected the brain, in the filling 
out of the antero-inferior parieto-temporal region (Weidenreich 1947:180), 
while in the skull the structure of the foramen magnum is unique in that its an- 
terior half faces more or less downwards whereas the posterior half faces back- 
wards (Weidenreich 1951:259). There are other interesting but minor changes. 
The important fact is that in Solo man we have an insular terminal hominid 
type which is morphologically clearly descended and but little altered from 
Pithecanthropus robustus. In other words, the rate of evolutionary change in 
the geographically isolated group of Javanese pithecanthropines was com- 
paratively slow compared with that which appears to have been occurring in 
other hominid groups elsewhere. It is possible that in Solo man we have an ex- 
ample, in miniscule, of what Simpson (1953:319) has called bradytely, that is, 
lack of appreciable evolutionary change over a long period of time. 

If, as is generally done, we assume a monophyletic origin for man in the 
Early Pleistocene or Late Pliocene, it should be abundantly clear that to ac- 
count for such different contemporary morphological types as Solo and Fonté- 
chevade man (each from the latter part of the Third Interglacial) and such 
earlier differing contemporaneous (Middle Pleistocene) types as, on the one 
hand Pithecanthropus erectus, and Kanjera and Swanscombe man on the 
other, it will be necessary to consider every evolutionary process which may 
possibly have played a role in producing such types. 


EVOLUTIONARY RATES 


Starting as members of a common morphologically similar phyletic group, 
separated or isolated populations could, as the result of differences in rates of 
evolution, become significantly differentiated from one another, and this even 
though the trend or direction of evolution may remain the same. In this man- 
ner it would be possible to account for certain phenomena in the evolution of 
man which upon a naive or orthogenetic view ap 2ar to be irreconcilable. 

For our purposes an evolutionary rate may be defined as a measure of mor- 
phological change relative to a given period of elapsed time. Simpson (1953) 
has recently fully discussed the varieties of evolutionary rates, and for a dis- 
cussion of this subject the reader may be referred to his work. It is now fairly 
well understood that there has been the widest possible variation in evolution- 
ary rates in the evolution of living forms. Simpson tells us, for example, that, 
“Of North American mammalian stocks introduced into South America in 
latest Pliocene and/or early Pleistocene, that is, perhaps from a million to 500 
thousand years ago, probably all have become specifically distinct, many have 
become generically distinct, but none has become so distinct as to be reason- 
ably placed in a new subfamily or family.” And Simpson adds that, as he had 
already noted earlier in his book of other single examples, “this represents an in- 
creased average rate of evolution accompanying occupation of new territory” 
(1953:37). The evolutionary rates of the members of the same groups which 
remained in North America changed in an appreciable but somewhat lesser 
degree. 
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Occupation of new territory, to judge from the wide distribution of fossil 
man upon the earth, and the wanderings of peoples (Haddon 1911; Febvre 
1925; Taylor 1937), appears to have been a not infrequent activity of many 
prehistoric human populations. Such prehistoric populations seem to have been 
very small (Krzywicki 1934), so that genetic changes could have become rap- 
idly established in them (Montagu 1950). 

As Simpson has pointed out (1953:78), man as a mammal must be con- 
sidered to have evolved at a more than average rate, and as a mammal of 
quite ordinary inherent variability he owes his present great intergroup varia- 
tion to the fact that he has adapted to a uniquely large number of different 
habitats—the habitats of man being not merely the differing physiographic 
environments but including also the different sociocultural environments 
(Dobzhansky and Montagu 1947; Tappen 1953; Montagu 1954). 


PEDOMORPHOSIS, FETALIZATION, NEOTENY 


Mutations have, of course, occurred—and occur—in the members of all 
human populations, but in accounting for evolutionary differences in man it 
seems unnecessary to assume substantially different mutation rates in differ- 
ent separated early groups of man to account for the contemporaneity of 
palanthropic and neanthropic types. It is here that the process of pedomor- 
phosis (Garstang 1922) may play a significant role. The original notion of 
paedogenesis, as he called it, was elaborated by Von Baer in 1828, to describe 
the development of mature germ cells in a larval body. The concept of neoteny 
was quite clearly discussed by T. E. V. Boas in 1896 as the process by which 
the young features of the ancestor are retained in the adult stage of the 
descendant. The concepts of fetalization, as proposed by Bolk (1926, 1929), 
and neoteny, by De Beer (1930, 1932, 1938, 1939, 1948, 1951), proterogenesis 
by Schindewolf (1950), and bradygenesis by Ivanow (1945), mean pretty 
much the same thing as paedogenesis or pedomorphosis, except that, strictly 
speaking, fetalization would refer specifically to fetal stages, while pedo- 
morphosis would refer to young stages. Since the term “‘neoteny”’ embraces 
both these stages as well as the processes of rate implied in Schindewolf’s 
and Ivanow’s terms, it is to be preferred as the more comprehensive term. 

It is reasonably clear that what is inherited by the organism has in part 
been acquired as a consequence of interaction of genotype with environment 
during development. It is during the process of individual development that 
mutations acquire phenotypic expression. Any mutation which serves to pro- 
duce a relative retardation of somatic development so that the descendant 
fails to pass through several of the developmental stages of the ancestor, will 
result in the descendant exhibiting a pattern of growth which in the adult 
stage represents a retention of the ancestral fetal or youthful pattern. Many 
such cases are known to zoologists and geneticists (Garstang 1922; Bystrow 
1938; Romer 1942; De Beer 1951), in which rates of development, the reten- 
tion of an embryonic or youthful character ana its extension in the adult, 
duration of developmental periods, and termination of development are af- 
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fected by mutations which may have distinct and marked effects upon adult 
form. Such neotenous mutations may spread rapidly in a small population, 
and it is suggested that under such conditions the fetal or juvenile develop- 
mental stage of a pithecanthropine or similar type could have become very 
quickly consolidated in the descendant group. A fetalized pithecanthropine, 
to judge from the juvenile Modjokerto skull, or a fetalized australopithecine, 
to judge from the juvenile Australopithecus africanus, would more closely re- 
semble modern man than these fossil juvenile forms would the adult members 
of their own type. Spuhler (1954) has shown that the deciduous teeth of the 
australopithecines are more like the deciduous teeth of modern man, but the 
permanent teeth are more like those of apes. In almost all the traits in which 
the juvenile members of these fossil forms differ from the living apes and their 
own adult forms they most closely resemble modern man, for example, in the 
comparatively globular form of the skull, the thinness of the skull bones, the 
absence of brow ridges, the absence of crests, the form of the teeth, and the 
relative size and form of the brain. We can have little doubt as to the form and 
characters of the fetal forms of the australopithecine and pithecanthropine 
types—these would almost certainly more closely resemble the human than 
the anthropoid. It is by the retention of such fetal and juvenile characters 
in the adult, particularly in the head region, by neoteny, that a neanthropic 
type of man could have evolved quite early in the history of the human spe- 
cies. Drennan (1931:209) and Buxton and De Beer (1932) independently 
suggested that modern man may not be unrelated to a neanderthaloid type 
if he can be regarded as descended by neoteny from a juvenile form of the lat- 
ter. But more recently De Beer (1951:57—58) has stated, “It is now realized 
that the ancestor of modern man could not have been Neanderthal man be- 
cause he appeared later in time than the earliest types of modern man. But if 
the human ancestor was similar to Pithecanthropus, or Australopithecus, mod- 
ern man would have descended from them by retention of features in the 
juvenile iorms of their skulls, which is what is meant by neoteny.”’ 

Drennan (1937a:59) and, more recently, Abbie (1952:70) have argued 
that anthropologists have paid insufficient attention to the developing organ- 
ism and too much attention to the adult form in the study of man’s physical 
evolution. This, of course, has in large part been unavoidable, since most of 
the fossil remains recovered have been those of adults. Drennan feels that the 
gerontomorphic principle has been overstressed by anthropologists ‘“‘by their 
interest in the classical examples of its expression in Java, Pekin, Neanderthal, 
and Rhodesian Man, etc., to the great neglect of the much more humanizing 
principle of pedomorphism which had to precede it’”’ (personal communication, 
Jan. 21, 1954). Similarly, Abbie (1952: 70) asserts “that the present method of 
trying to trace human evolution by comparison of adult forms is futile. The 
only common stem that can be found for the primates lies in an early embryon- 
ic series. In this series a sufficiently generalized precursor for man could be 
produced by practically any of the primates. Consequently, it is unnecessary 
to go very far back into primate history to find the ancestral form.” 
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No one disputes neoteny as a factor of evolution in many lower animal 
groups. The questions f«.z us to decide, in the light of the evidence, are whether 
it is at all probable that neoteny has occurred (1) as @ factox in the evolution 
of man, and (2) as a factor in the early differentiation of man. 

The suggestion of the present paper is that types such as Kanam, Kanjera, 
Swanscombe, Quinzano, and Fontéchevade constitute possible examples of 
forms of men in which evolution by neoteny may have played an appreciable 
role. Neotenous mutations may have occurred with different, but probably in- 
substantial, frequencies in different early hominid populations derived from a 
common stock, and hence, by this means, in isolated hominid populations, 
very appreciable morphologic changes could have been brought about. The 
selective advantages of such possible neotenous changes, as Dobzhansky 
(1950:399) has pointed out, is a subject which has received insufficient atten- 
tion. What was the advantage of thick skull bones, if any, in palanthropic 
types? What is the advantage of thinner skull bones in neanthropic types? 
What were the advantages of supraorbital tori in the pithecanthropines and 
neanderthaloids? What is the advantage of the absence of these tori in nean- 
thropic types? We don’t know; we don’t even have good theories. We need to 
think more about these matters much in the manner in which Coon, Garn and 
Birdsell (1950) have, with respect to the differences characterizing modern 
varieties of man. Above all, we need to investigate such matters by experi- 
mental means. 


TIME AS A FACTOR IN EVOLUTION 


In conclusion, a few words may be added on the dimension of secular time 
as a factor of evolution. Secular time is the matrix in which evolutionary 
change occurs. It is a universal constant, but time has no direct control upon 
evolutionary change. Time provides the constant against which change may 
be measured. Whatever it is that undergoes change is, however, developmen- 
tally influenced by time—change occurring as the result of the interaction of 
events which occur within time. 

Time heals all wounds not because of its passage, but because of the occur- 
rence of events during the passage of time which produce the healing. Were 
it not for those events no amount of time would be sufficient to produce the 
healing. Similarly, it should be clear that unless certain events occur no 
amount of time will serve to produce evolutionary change. However, time be- 
ing the succession of instants during which events occur, time is obviously 
necessary for events to occur in. Time is, therefore, a factor or condition of 
evolution. Evolution needs time. 


CONCLUSION 
What we have been attempting to say in the present paper is that during 
the same length of secular time, rates of evolutionary change may vary ap- 
preciably in isolated populations of the same species. In man, with his some- 
what unique breeding habits, and large differences in mobility—some early 
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populations having been confined to a restricted habitat while others wandered 
over large continental areas, man having reached practically every part of the 
habitable globe—the possibilities of idiosyncratic variation have been greatly 
multiplied. Rates of evolutionary change in different early hominid groups 
during the same length of secular time, exhibited principally as differences in 
the rate of neotenous mutations—among other factors—are quite sufficient, 
it is suggested, to explain such apparent anachronisms as neanthropic types 
of man in the Middle or even Early Pleistocene and a palanthropic type of 
man in the Upper Pleistocene—always, providing, of course, that we are also 
finally able to understand the adaptive value of these neotenous changes. 


SUMMARY 


The hypothesis advanced in this paper suggests that commencing with a 
single hominid ancestral population, which has subsequently separated into 
several geographically isolated populations, that in addition to such factors as 
mutation, natural selection, isolation, drift, and the like, neotenous mutations 
have played an important role in adding to the quanta of morphological differ- 
ence among such populations. Neotenous mutations occurring at a more rapid 
rate in some early populations than in others would, at least in part, be re- 
sponsible for the development of morphologically modernlike types of man at 
a period contemporary with the flourishing of such types as Pithecanthropus, 
Heidelberg, and Solo man. The hypothesis suggests that in the latter types 
neotenous mutations occurred comparatively infrequently. 
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The Use of Music in the Study of a Problem of 
Acculturation * 


ALAN P. MERRIAM 


University of Wisconsin (Milwaukee) 


| ie RECENT years the acceptance of comparative musicology, or ethno- 
musicology, as a recognized branch of anthropological investigation has 
increased considerably. The result has been a number of studies of the music 
of nonliterate people, but as yet little theoretical application for such studies 
has been shown. The present paper will attempt to indicate one way in which 
musical investigation can be used to support anthropological theory, with the 
hope that its broader ramifications will become apparent by implication. 

For purposes of discussion let us state a hypothesis in the field of ac- 
culturation studies as follows: When two human groups which are in sustained 
contact have a number of characteristics in common in a particular aspect of 
culture, exchange of ideas therein will be much more frequent than if the char- 
acteristics of those aspects differ markedly from one another. In order to test 
this hypothesis let us examine the musical acculturative situation which exists, 
first, between Western culture and the Flathead Indians of western Montana 
and, second, between Western culture and urban Africa south of the Sahara 
with special reference to the Belgian Congo. 

Among the Flathead Indians the evidences of acculturation with respect 
to music are by no means pronounced, and those changes which can be docu- 
mented appear in areas of activity surrounding the music rather than in the 
actual music itself, that is, in such matters as the construction of musical in- 
struments or the use of song texts as opposed to vocal quality or scale structure. 

Flathead musical instruments at present include the war drum, hand drum 
and end-blown flageolet, a reduction in number from that indicated in earlier 
sources. Turney-High, for example, speaks of the whistle ‘‘made of bird bones” 
which was used in courting and, more specifically, in arranging trysts, as well 
as “rattles made by stringing deer hoofs on thongs tied to sticks,’ which were 
used both by shamans in the Camas Dance and by laymen in less esoteric 
dancing (Turney-High 1937:39, 83). Teit further indicates the presence of 
the rasp which, however, he mentions only in passing and without description 
(Teit 1927-28: 386). The whistle and rasp are nowhere found in use today while 
the modern sleighbell has been substituted for the original rattle; these bells 

* This paper was first presented at the meetings of the American Anthropological Association 
at Tucson, Arizona, Dec. 29, 1953. The author wishes to acknowledge with thanks the support of 
the Belgian American Educational Foundation, the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research and I|’Institut pour la Recherche Scientifique en Afrique Centrale, which made research 
in the Belgian Congo possible, and the Music Foundation of Montana State University, which 
supported field work among the Flathead Indians. 
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are fastened together in chains which may be wrapped around the legs of the 
dancers or fastened at one end to the ankle, the other end being held in the 
hand. 

A number of changes have been made by the Flathead in those instruments 
which are still in use. The war drum was originally made from a hollowed sec- 
tion of tree trunk or sturdy bark, covered with skin or hide to form a double- 
headed instrument; the two heads were tied together by a thong which ran 
back and forth between the two pieces of hide. At present, the Flathead war 
drum has been replaced by the European bass drum with the original drum- 
head left on as long as possible and later replaced with deerhide. One informant 
—the tribe’s outstanding singer by common acknowledgment—further argued 
for the merits of an inner tube stretched over a washtub, saying in fact that it 
was superior to the instrument of traditional manufacture because the rubber 
would not loosen in wet or cold weather. 

Similar changes have taken place in the construction of the hand drum. 
Under ear.ier conditions the hand drum was constructed of thin strips of wood, 
preferably fir, which were soaked and bent, or occasionally of a hollowed tree 
stump; at present a circular cheese crate serves as the basic frame. A hand 
drum made especially for the author used the metal speaker frame from an old 
radio; the virtues of this instrument were extolled on the basis that it would 
“ast a lifetime.” In former times the hand drum was headed with deerhide 
which was wetted, allowed to dry in place and secured with thongs; at present 
if a wooden frame is used the single head is fastened with thumbtacks. The 
drumstick used with both the war and hand drums was formerly of wet wood 
and, specifically, of wild cherry, padded at one end with soft hide. Today the 
selection of the stick is often carefully made but almost any stick may be used, 
the tip padded with cloth. 

The third instrument of Flathead manufacture, the flageolet, has under- 
gone changes similar to those found in the drums, although the change is per- 
haps not quite so extensive. The instrument was formerly made of elderberry 
or fir, the finger holes burned into the material with fire. At present most flutes 
are still constructed of wood, but a piece of metal tubing is considered com- 
plete'y adequate and, indeed, recommended by some musicians for its per- 
manence. 

It is apparent, then, that the musical instruments of the Flathead have 
sustained considerable actual physical change attributable for the most part 
to contact with products of European manufacture. The change from deer 
hoof rattles to sleighbells, from wooden war drums to European bass drums, 
from wooden hand drum frames to those of metal, and from wooden to metal 
flageolets all point up this fact. But while the form of the instruments has un- 
dergone change there is nothing to indicate that the musical function has 
changed at the same time. The war drum still takes its accustomed place in 
the dance circle, providing a basic beat for the dancers; the hand drum ac- 
companies the individual singer, and the flageolet is still used to play love 
songs. Thus while the materials or method of manufacture have changed 
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among the Flathead, the instruments serve their accustomed and traditional 
musical purposes. 

Certain pressures have been instituted, moreover, in urging the Flathead 
to accept and learn to use European instruments. The earliest established mis- 
sion schools included the study of music and the formation of musical organi- 
zations based on the European pattern, and such training is still offered in 
reservation schools. While many fine Indian instrumentalists in the imposed 
pattern are to be found, they have become musicians in the Western sense 
playing European music on European instruments, not Flathead music on 
European instruments or European music on Flathead instruments. Again 
the separation is clear; while new techniques have been learned they are kept 
separate from traditional music. 

In the use of song texts some rather remarkable changes have apparently 
taken place in the last fifty years. Teit, throughout his section entitled ‘‘Cere- 
monies and Dances,”’ constantly intimates that Flathead songs in the early 
part of this century had definite texts which varied in content not only from 
song to song but among the various types of songs as well (Teit 1927-28: 
286-94). In 1931, Lewis published a complete text of a Sinka kaa, or Canvas 
Dance song, which was not only extensive in actual length, but which sus- 
tained a consistent and developing line of poetic thought (Lewis 1931:379). 
In view of these facts, it is surprising to find that in contemporary singing 
nonsense syllables, beginning usually with the consonants “h” and “‘y,”’ are 
used almost exclusively. In those few songs in which texts do appear, the transla- 
tion most often proves to be meaningless both to the collector and to the singer; 
exceptions are very infrequent. This loss of song texts cannot as yet be satis- 
factorily explained, but for our purposes it is again significant to note that this 
change has taken place not in the actual production of musical tones themselves, 
but in word usage; thus the musical system, in its literal sense, has not been 
affected to any great extent. 

A distinctly intrusive element incorporated into Owl Dance songs is the 
use of a four-line English text interpolated between nonsense syllables. These 
verses typically have a love connotation, such as: 


If you'll marry me 
Then I will love you. 
If you know me once 
Then I'll never go. 


These short texts, a widespread phenomenon among North American Indians, 
have had some effect upon the melodic line in Flathead Ow! Dance songs. While 
the basic melodic rhythm is not broken, the line itself tends to be flatter, or 
more level, where English texts are interpolated than the usual pattern which 
is most often markedly descending in character. In this respect, then, an ac- 
culturative process has taken place which has had some direct effect, though 
relatively minor, on the music itself. 

A second musical change concerns the ending of the War Dance songs. At 
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present the drum pattern is steady until the last few bars of the song are ap- 
proached at which point it is suddenly halved in tempo and increased in vol- 
ume; this new pattern continues to the end of the song. After a brief pause of 
perhaps two to three seconds the drumming is recommenced and the identify- 
ing phrase of the song repeated. This coda is used exclusively in War Dance 
songs. Flathead musicians, however, say that the coda is absent in the original 
and ‘‘true Flathead War Dance songs” and, using this to differentiate the two 
types, sing the few ‘‘original” songs which are still remembered as a more or 
less academic exercise. Here, then, is an actual musical change which has de- 
monstrably taken place within the memory of living musicians; at the same time 
the change is clearly attributable to borrowing from other Indian tribes rather 
than to the impact of European culture. 

Finally it may be noted that fewer young men are today learning to be 
musicians, and fewer new songs are being created from the Vision Quest simply 
because this practice is becoming increasingly more infrequent. Most of the 
functional situations to which music contributed its part are gone, but the 
music itself is still important to the people, serving functionally in some cases 
as in the practice of sweating, and functioning psychologically in enhancing 
the self-respect of the individual as a member of his group. 

The changes which have been noted in Flathead music are for the most part 
changes of situation, of construction of musical instruments, or of loss of song 
texts, but they are not changes in actual musical performance, in the produc- 
tion of certain tone qualities, the melodic line or the rhythmic accompaniment. 
While European instruments have been mastered and cowboy songs sometimes 
adopted as popular entertainment, these forms are kept distinct from tradi- 
tional music. 

The musical situation among various groups of the Belgian Congo, on the 
other hand, presents striking differences from that among the Flathead. Indeed, 
music in urban centers throughout almost all of Africa south of the Sahara 
shows such a widespread picture of change that examples can be drawn from 
wide areas rather than necessarily from a single culture. The aspects of musical 
acculturation are, further, of much broader pattern than those discussed in 
connection with the Flathead; the question is not so much that of the adoption 
of new materials in the construction of traditional instruments as it is the tak- 
ing over of European instruments to the exclusion of those of native manu- 
facture, not so much the loss of song texts or the inclusion of brief lines of 
English as the changeover of text material from traditional subjects to those 
dealing with European ways and material culture, not so much a musical 
change of a four-bar coda as the adoption of European formal structures in 
composition of melodic lines and harmonic backgrounds, although these 
changes continue to be expressed in African ways. 

In Leopoldville in the Belgian Congo, for example, traditional music has 
been subordinated to new forms similar to European folk melodies. The leader- 
chorus pattern, so widely used in Africa, has been modified in favor of male 
quartets in which a solo voice appears infrequently in comparison to its for- 
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mer importance. The quartet itself is built around the harmonies provided by 
the guitar, and percussion instruments have moved away from the use of the 
traditional three-drum choir of the area and are now frequently represented 
by a beer bottle struck with the back of the blade of a pocket knife. Soloists 
accompany themselves with the guitar instead of native instruments, singing 
in European ballad form. Hymns taught by the missionaries have reached such 
an influential estate that casual and informal singing in the home or in the 
fields often tends to be expressed in this form. 

The radio and the phonograph have contributed much to the rapid expan- 
sion of these changes. A remarkable number of Congolese own portable me- 
chanical phonographs, and records are supplied by at least three firms estab- 
lished in Leopoldville, whose libraries are aimed directly toward the modern 
popular African market. 

The spread of the modern idioms which ave based largely on European in- 
struments and forms has brought some rather striking changes to the musical 
face of Africa. In Nigeria among the Ibo and Yoruba, tin whistles originally 
introduced in Cracker Jack boxes, are prominent in modern popular recordings. 
In Zanzibar, and along the upper east coast in general, cowboy music from 
America as interpreted by Africans ranks high as a popular musical form. 
It is no longer startling to hear a Gold Cceast African police band tear into 
Duke Ellington’s “‘Rockin’ in Rhythm” or a Zulu group present a repertoire 
of songs ranging from ballads accompanied by a concertina, through four-part 
songs strongly reminiscent of American Negro spirituals, to a Calypso-Jazz 
combination featuring trumpet, clarinet and guitar. 

But the lines of influence do not travel a one-way street. In recent years, 
for example, at least five different Catholic masses have been scored which go 
under the generic name of the ‘“‘Bantu mass.” These masses have been written 
by Europeans with the express intention of incorporating African melodies 
into the liturgical chants; in some cases drums have even been played as ac- 
companiment during the services. In another area, we may point to many of 
the so-called “South American” rhythms, the conga and samba, for example, 
which have successfully been adopted into European musical literature; to a 
great extent these rhythms were originally African. It must be noted further 
that these ‘““Latin-American songs,’’ which changed considerably over a period 
of years, are returning now to Africa by means of the radio and the phonograph, 
to be received enthusiastically as a new mode of expression for popular song. 

These examples indicate fusions of musical style rather than necessarily 
wholesale borrowing, for no matter what the form exchanged it is always modi- 
fied in the new situation. Further, this by no means indicates that traditionally 
African musical expression has disappeared. The greatest change is taking 
place in urban centers; in large areas in the bush where contact has not been 
sustained Western influences are of no importance. 

It is clear from this discussion that markedly dissimilar results have emerged 
in the acculturation situation brought about by contact with Western culture. 
While the Flathead have clearly neither incorporated Western musica! tradi- 
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tions into their own music nor contributed distinctively musical traits to it, 
the musicians of Africa have both absorbed and given to a very considerable 
extent. The problem here under discussion, then, is whether in the musical 
systems themselves there are factors which prevent or accelerate, as the case 
may be, exchange of musical traits—not whole musical systems, of course— 
between the cultures. The evidence points strongly toward the fact that this 
is indeed the case. 

Let us first consider points of difference or similarity between Western and 
Flathead music. Music in the Western tradition is based essentially upon the 
diatonic scale which consists of five whole tones and two semitones arranged in 
the order represented by the white keys on the piano keyboard from C to C. 
The Western minor keys represent the same system but in different order. 
Among the Flathead the single scale of most importance is the pentatonic, a 
combination of three whole steps and two steps of a minor third—on the piano 
keyboard CDEGAC. This scale is a device sometimes used in Western music 
for special effects, but in general it is considered a restricting scale construc- 
tion and is relatively infrequently used. 

Again, Western music is based upon a harmonic system to the extent that 
even unaccompanied singing infers a harmonic basis automatically supplied 
by the listener. Western academic music, indeed, has focused its attention 
upon harmony, and composers constantly seek new harmonic devices to give 
added color in composition. Flathead songs, on the other hand, never use har- 
mony, nor is implied harmony part of the tradition. 

The melodic movement of Flathead songs is characterized in many cases 
by a sharp descent from initial to final tones of each phrase, followed by a 
wide upward skip and a repeated descent. Western music, on the other hand, 
tends to be more level in melodic line, and where sharp descents are used they 
are ordinarily not repeated over and over again. Flathead music is also mainly 
vocal in character and, further, unaccompanied by any instrument other than 
percussion; Western music is almost always accompanied by instruments 
which give a strong harmonic background for the vocal line, and instrumental 
so Os are by no means uncommon. There is virtually no polyphony in Flathead 
music; in Western music polyphony plays a very important role. Finally, the 
criterion of good voice production in Western music is based upon the controlled 
relaxation of the muscles used in singing. The Flathead, on the other hand, 
strive for a voice quality that is nasalized, strained and penetrating, produced 
through a tight, though open, throat. This particular vocal quality alone pre- 
vents the Western singer from imitating Flathead voice production without 
considerable readjustment of vocal! habits. 

The case of African music as compared to the folk music traditions of the 
Western world, on the other hand, is quite different. Musically speaking, the 
western one-third of the Old World Jand mass is homogeneous and set off from 
the Indo-Arabic and Sino-Mongolian areas (Waterman 1952:207). This homo- 
geneity is based upon the use of the diatonic scale and of harmony present in 
both European and African music and absent in the other areas for the most 
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part. Two strong points of contact for mutual exchange of musical traits are 
thus immediately established. 

Closely allied with the use of harmony in African music is the tradition of 
accompaniment of the voice not only with percussion instruments but with 
stringed instruments. These instruments may produce chords as with the 
lokombi of the Ekonda in the Belgian Congo, or at least single tones which pro- 
duce a distinct harmonic effect as with the /ulanga of the Bashi. The melodic 
lines of Western and African music are both more level than that of the Flat- 
head; polyphony is strong in both musical systems. While the African criterion 
of voice production differs in certain ways from that of Western music, the dif- 
ferences are much less marked in quality than those which differentiate Flat- 
head music from either. 

Let us turn back now to our original hypothesis. In its terms we should ex- 
pect an interchange of musical traits and ideas between two cultures in which 
the systems have a considerable number of characteristics in common, while 
we should not expect interchange between two cultures in which the musical 
systems have little in common. Such has been shown to be the case in respect 
to music; Western and Flathead musical systems, having little in common, 
have in fact exchanged virtually no ideas. Flathead music is little affected by 
Western traditions, and Western music has borrowed virtually nothing from 
the Flathead, for the twe systems are simply not compatible. On the other 
hand, African and Western music, having a great deal in common, are mutually 
influential upon one another; we have borrowed much from Africa and Africa 
has borrowed much from us. 

This, of course, disregards the grosser aspects of the acculturative situation 
and considers only that single aspect which is of direct concern here—music. 
However, the hypothesis, which could be leveled in consideration of other as- 
pects of culture, applies to music, and music applies to the working out of the 
hypothesis. 
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Vikings in America: Theories and Evidence 


WILLIAM S. GODFREY 
Beloit College 


UBLICATIONS proving the discovery and settlement of the North Ameri- 

can continent by the Vikings or Norsemen are increasing in a never- 
ending flood. Every month brings out a new list of articles, newspaper an- 
nouncements, monographs, and books on the subject, some adding “new” 
information, others rearranging and restating discoveries and theories which 
had been previously issued. What is the origin of, what is the motivation for, 
this flood? 

The Vikings (purists prefer a host of other terms) were not brought ac- 
tively to the public notice until Henry Wadsworth Longfellow published his 
Saga of the Skeleton in Armor. From this fictional beginning, the pursuit of the 
elusive Norseman on our shores has produced many and devious theories, in- 
troduced many disputed and undisputed pieces of evidence. The Old Stone 
Mill in Newport, Rhode Island, Benedict Arnold Esq., Propr. (at one time, at 
least), was first claimed as Viking handiwork; numerous Indian pictographs 
were added to the roster; around the turn of the century the whole problem 
was given a tremendous boost by the discovery of the Kensington Rune 
Stone; and finally, the whole matter blazed again into glorious controversy as 
a result of the publication of two books, Means’ Newport Tower (1942) and 
Holand’s America 1355-1364 (1946), with the consequent excavation around 
the Old Stone Mill itself. 

Reputable archeologists will not dispute the discovery of the New World 
by the Vikings, especially if Greenland is included in the western hemisphere. 
Sagas, documents, tribute rolls, Church records all combine with admirably 
executed archeology to make the Viking settlements in this unfriendly area 
indisputable. But the travels of the Vikings to the rich lands further west?— 
here the “reactionary” scientists raise a hesitant eyebrow, and wonder how 
much of the ‘“‘evidence”’ is worth considering. 

Schools have long taught that Lief Erickson discovered three western lands: 
Helluland, Markland, and Vinland, and that these lands, or at very least the 
last mentioned, can be identified with the North American continent. The 
discovery of these lands, it is true, rests on no more firm foundation than cer- 
tain sagas: minstrels’ tales which passed from generation to generation for 
centuries before being written down; but the evidence seems trustworthy, and 
has generally been accepted. It is when attempts are made to pinpoint these 
lands that the scholars come to blows. The youth of this generation is not satis- 
fied with the glowing generalities of its elders. 

The battle between the Viking supporters and their critics has long been 
one which has generated more heat than light. Enthusiasm for Viking dis- 
coveries has frequently become a cult, and the infidels who refuse to accept the 
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true faith without question are condemned to outer darkness, there to suffer 
interminable torture in the form of repeated epistolary and public press barbs. 
No true Viking supporter has a good word to say for anyone who, at any time, 
has seen fit to question the finds of the True Believers. 

In part, this is a healthy sign. No science makes progress without its 
critics, for the critics point out the weakness of theories and lead to a re- 
examination and a reaffirmation of the facts and the faith. It is likewise well 
for the Viking enthusiasts to continue to pour the vials of their wrath on those 
who do not see eye to eye with them, for if they did not, some really vital dis- 
covery might be overlooked in the general condemnation of all theories which 
concern the pre-Columbian discovery of America. Since a genuinely open 
mind on these matters is not now possible (providing it ever was), it seems 
time for one disillusioned Vikingist to set down a brief summary of the evi- 
dence pro and con the subject, especially in view of the most recent reaffirma- 
tion of faith by Pohl in The Lost Discovery (1952) and the startling contentions 
of Mallery in Lost America (1951). 

Material adduced to prove the discovery and settlement of America by the 
Vikings can now fairly be said to divide between the Eastern Evidence and the 
Midwestern Evidence. (It has been a long time since anyone has supported the 
Vikings in the Ohio Valley with any degree of scholarship.) The Eastern 
Evidence has the merit of greater probability—since the Vikings came from 
Greenland, they most probably landed on the eastern seaboard—and is further 
supported by a more hoary antiquity. The Midwestern Evidence has the ad- 
vantage of a more able and vocal protagonist, more freshness of material, and 
a more startling find, the Kensington Stone. But as the presentation of the 
material now stands (it is always subject to revision), the Midwestern material 
depends on an eastern location of Vinland, and thus it is to the east coast that 
we must first turn to examine the evidence which has been presented. 

This is no place to review the sailing directions, the landfalls, the flora and 
fauna as presented in the sagas. These documents present a melange of facts 
and fancies, ranging from the wholly probable to the wholly improbable 
(viz. the unipeds!). One cannot accept them as gospel, nor can one dismiss 
them altogether. Various protagonists have “definitely” identified Vinland as 
lying as far south as Virginia or as far north as Labrador. With such potential 
variation, it is obvious that, without further concrete evidence, the location of 
Vinland must remain in a vacuum. However, additional evidence has been 
advanced. 

The largest piece of this evidence, and the first to be connected with the 
Vikings, is the Old Stone Mill in Newport, or as it is now more frequently 
called (at least outside of Newport), the Newport Tower. This structure has 
been under concerted attack by historians, archeologists and lay experts 
since 1942. During the summers of 1948 and 1949, artifacts of indisputable 
colonial origin were found in association with the Tower’s foundation under 
circumstances which preclude subsequent intrusion or “‘planting” (Godfrey 
1950, 1951a, 1951b). In spite of this, the Viking enthusiasts have continued 
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to assert the Tower’s Norse origin, basing their conclusions on three main 
facts: the Plowden Petition, the Wood map, and the measurement argument. 

In a petition by Sir Edmund Plowden dated 1632, for a grant of Long Is- 
land and parts of the adjacent mainland, mention is made of a “‘round stone 
towre.” No location is given, and no other significant information adduced. 
There is no indication that Plowden’s company was going to build a round 
stone tower, nor any reason why they should build such a structure; this was 
not the form of English watchtower or fort that was then being built in the 
New World. On the other hand, there is nothing to indicate that the Tower in 
Newport has any connection with the land covered by Plowden’s petition; in 
fact it is well outside the forty leagues square of the adjoining mainland which 
Plowden petitioned and, furthermore, Newport is on an island. The mention 
in the petition certainly does not prove the existence of a tower in 1632, nor does 
it place such a tower in the location of Newport. 

The map by William Wood, dated 1635 (Newport and the surrounding 
country were not settled until several years later), shows a town marked “Old 
Plymouth” somewhere on the east shore of Narragansett Bay. The reasoning 
advanced for accepting the Wood map as evidence for the existence of the 
Newport Tower is even more tenuous. Wood’s map, although excellent for its 
period, does not accurately delineate the contours of Narragansett Bay, so it 
is impossible to be specific about the location of “Old Plymouth.” Supporters 
of this piece of evidence, however, insist that it is on the location of present-day 
Newport. Second, there is no indication as to what “Old Plymouth”’ is, al- 
though the symbol used is the same as that used elsewhere on the map for 
towns. Supporters of the Norse theory of the Tower’s origin claim that Wood 
found the Tower, and presumed that it was the remains of an earlier settle- 
ment of the town on Plymouth (although there never was such a settlement) 
and so indicated it on his map. The theory is far-fetched, and the evidence is 
certainly not conclusive. 

The measurement argument in favor of the Norse authorship for the 
Newport Tower is one which has been growing in recent years, and has only 
recently achieved the dignity of publication in a book (Pohl 1952). The con- 
tention is that various measurements, which in the English foot show random 
irregularity, have complete consistency when translated into the Old Norse 
foot, which was equal to 12.3543 English inches. The principal measurements 
used for this argument are the internal diameter of the Tower, the external 
diameter, the diameter of the columns, and the “height of the first floor.” 
The last measurement can be eliminated: the measurement used by the sup- 
porters of the theory is from the level of the first floor to the present ground 
level, and this measurement has no validity. The true measurement, to the 
earliest floor at ground level, as revealed in the 1949 excavation, comes very 
close to 93 English feet (9.465’), which when converted to the Norse equivalent 
is 9’8” with something over, a nonsignificant (and not even) figure. The other 
measurements are likewise lacking in validity: although the Tower shows good 
circularity, the internal diameters vary up to 1%” (on the basis of one series 
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of measurements) when measured from column to opposite column. But at- 
tempts to find a point equidistant from all columns, a Tower center, show that 
the irregularity exceeds this figure by inches. The column diameters vary con- 
siderably also. But beyond all this is the actual condition of the masonry, 
which precludes measurement with any degree of accuracy. The structure, 
as originally finished, was covered with a thick layer of mortar, which com- 
pletely covered the stonework to a depth of up to two inches. The thickness 
of this mortar was very irregular, as can be seen from the small areas still 
extant, and measurement on the stone gives little indication of the original 
dimensions. 

The supporters of the Norse theory further contend that the Tower was 
built as a religious edifice, in fact, that it was the first Catholic Church in the 
New World. However, Norse churches, whether built in Greenland, Iceland, 
the Orkney Islands, or in Scandinavia, were not built in any Scandinavian 
unit of measurement, but were built with a unit of measurement of either the 
Roman or the Greek foot, the latter equaling 12.795 English inches (Roussell 
1941:129). Converting the irregular Tower measurements to either the Roman 
or Greek foot does not yield anything significant. On the other hand, the meas- 
urements as they stand, adding or subtracting for the thickness of the mortar, 
come close to acceptable measurements in feet and fractions of feet. Further- 
more, colonial builders were not averse to using feet and inches, even in irregu- 
lar amounts. The measurement argument, in other words, has no validity. 

There is, then, no good evidence to contravene the positive archeological 
findings of the Newport Tower’s colonial origin. 

With the Newport Tower eliminated, the other claims for the location of 
Vinland seem a little thin. The most recent area identified has been the Bass 
River-Follins Pond area of Cape Cod. Pohl contends that the area exactly cor- 
responds to the sailing directions in the sagas and to the descriptions of the 
land of Vinland. His contention can be neither affirmed nor denied. The sailing 
directions in the sagas are so loose and indefinite that they have been success- 
fully elasticized by innumerable other experts. The description of Vinland is 
hardly less stretchable. But even if the application to the Follins Pond area 
fits the sagas today, it does not necessarily fit the area a thousand years ago. 
There have been some rather considerable changes in the shoreline of Cape 
Cod since the sixteenth century, and certainly the change since the eleventh 
century is even greater. It is even possible that the Follins Pond-Bass River 
feature did not exist at the time of the discovery of Vinland. To reinforce the 
site, however, Pohl has discovered ‘‘mooring stones.” 

“Mooring stones” are large boulders into which have been drilled holes. 
Into these holes a peg or ring was inserted, t« which the ship was moored. The 
technique is an old one, used in Scandinavia in Viking times, but also used 
currently by fishermen along the eastern seaboard. The drilling of holes in 
boulders is, however, not restricted to this use. Some holes were drilled by the 
Indians for purposes which are not now known; some holes were drilled as 
preparation to splitting the stone for building; some holes were drilled by 
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prospectors looking for minerals; and, undoubtedly, there were other hole- 
drillers. There is nothing necessarily Norse about a hole in a rock, and Pohl 
admits that they must be accepted with caution. He points out that such holes 
have been drilled by several different techniques, only one of which might 
have been used by the Norsemen. However, this method, the use of a straight 
chisel, is still used, especially when the drilling is being done at random, as by 
a fisherman, prospector, or farmer splitting rock for his barn foundation. 
Another point that has been raised in support of the Norse origin of certain 
mooring holes is the degree of weathering inside the hole. This is hardly sig- 
nificant. A more or less vertical hole in a boulder is an excellent trap for water, 
plant debris, and other acid-forming materials. The very irregularity of the tool 
marks enables such acids to bite more sharply into the rock and obliterate the 
markings. Moreover, the differential rate of weathering of rocks is well under- 
stood, so that the unelaborated statement that certain mooring holes are 
weathered and therefore Norse in origin has no significance whatever. Mooring 
holes, then, wherever found, are not evidence for the presence of the Norsemen 
on the North American continent unless supported by other more valid 
evidence. 

Returning to the Follins Pond site after this digression, it can be stated 
that, “mooring holes’”’ notwithstanding, there have been found in the area no 
indubitable Norse artifacts, in spite of extensive surface hunting and also arche- 
ological investigation at the only point on the pond’s perimeter at which a 
boat could be beached. Following publication of a rather sensational article 
based on Pohl’s speculations, the area was intensively (although not accu- 
rately) explored by curio seekers and tourists, but nothing was turned up. On 
May 10 and 11, 1952, a group from the Massachusetts Archaeological Society 
excavated several areas suggested as most promising by Pohl, but found noth- 
ing of Norse origin. At the conclusion of the excavation, the Society released 
to the press a cautious statement that “‘nothing has been proved or disproved 
as to Mr. Pohl’s theory,” which leaves Follins Pond just where it was before: 
one of the very many suggested sites for Vinland. 

In Lost America, Mallery expands the field of Viking explorations far be- 
yond anything ever previously suggested by the most enthusiastic Viking 
supporter. Among the many areas where he finds these intrepid explorers is 
Newfoundland. At the southwest corner of Pistolet Bay, now raised thirty-five 
feet above the present sea level, he claims to have found geographic features 
corresponding to the sagas, as well as house foundations and other Viking 
objects. Unfortunately, his publication is very inadequately illustrated, pro- 
viding neither photographs nor plans of the site and structures, nor of the 
artifacts. There is much merit in his choice of area, as will be seen later, but 
again conclusive proof is lacking. 

Other isolated finds have been made on the Atlantic seaboard, and they 
fall into two categories: “runic” inscriptions and small portable artifacts. Of 
the inscriptions, Moltke has reported (in Bréndsted 1951) that the only one 
on the eastern seaboard which has genuine runes is one on Nomans Land 
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Island (near Martha’s Vinyard), which is obviously of recent date. (It was 
probably carved shortly after Gathorne-Hardy postulated Nomans Land as a 
possible site for Vinland [1921].) Other “inscriptions” offered as runic are either 
frost cracks in rocks, Indian pictographs, fortuitous postcolonial scratches 
(such as the marks made by a disk harrow on the rock near Popham Beach, 
Maine) or actual colonial and postcolonial inscriptions. One of the marks on 
the famous Dighton Rock, which has frequently been offered as a runic in- 
scription, reads: THIS WAY TO THE SPRING. None of these contributes anything 
to the location of Vinland. 

The portable artifacts are hardly more helpful. Bréndsted lists eight as- 
sorted objects, Pohl four more, and one was sent to the author for consideration 
in 1950. Of these thirteen, six are axes, with flaring blades. They are of a type 
still used in Scandinavia and France, and have not been out of use too long in 
this country. The circumstances of the finding of these objects are never suf- 
ficiently clear to postulate high antiquity. The other objects—a spearpoint, a 
slate knife, a stone axe, an iron ring, a sword handle, a dagger blade, and a 
halberd—are all of easily portable nature and likewise were not found under 
unexceptionable circumstances. The best of these objects, the sword handle, 
of a type which Brgndsted accepts tentatively as authentic, came from the 
belongings of a known collector and world traveler, and there is no indication 
of where it was acquired. 

In summary, then, the information on the location of Vinland is considera- 
ble in quantity, amorphous in quality, and scientifically worthless. Supporters 
of the Norse theory contend that where there is so much smoke there must be 
some fire, and continue to rally around with more smudge pots to obscure the 
perception of the inadequate nature of the material they are presenting. 

The Midwestern evidence seems, on first glance, to rest on more secure 
material. The key item is, of course, the Kensington Rune Stone, and its sup- 
posed validity has shed authentic luster on a host of minor finds. The history 
of the Kensington Stone is curious. The circumstances of its finding are con- 
siderably in doubt, the only witness being a small boy, the finder’s son. There 
has even been a suggestion that no inscription was found on the stone when it 
was first uncovered, but that the inscription “appeared” later. It was displayed 
in the local bank, then declared a forgery and returned to its owner and finder. 
What did Olof Ohman do with this inscribed stone, which he had supposedly 
discovered entwined in the roots of a tree when clearing a new field? If his ac- 
count of the discovery of the stone is correct, he must have realized that the 
inscription could not have been a forgery, and that the Kensington Stone was 
indeed a valuable relic which, some day, would be vindicated. Did he, there- 
fore, preserve this treasure? No, he flopped it down in his barnyard (a wonder- 
ful place to accelerate weathering of the inscription, incidentally) and used it 
as a step for his granary. Three years later, a young man came from Wisconsin 
asking about the early settlement of the area, and Olof Ohman palmed the relic 
off on him. He didn’t ask any money for it (which is peculiar if the circum- 
stances of the finding had been genuine) and bowed out of the picture. The 
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new owner, Hjalmar R. Holand, has spent fifty years attempting to authenti- 
cate his possession, in spite of the continued opposition of those experts who 
best know Norse epigraphy and philology. He has gathered around himself a 
rank of enthusiastic romanticists, many of whom are very vocal defenders of 
the faith, but very few of whom are expert in the matters of which they speak. 

Two approaches to the decipherment of the mystery of the Kensington 
Stone have been attempted: the archeological and the philological. The former 
is inconclusive; the circumstances of the discovery cannot now be authenti- 
cated. Brgndsted has pointed out two fallacies involved in the documentation 
of the find: (1) the circumstances of the discovery were formulated so long 
after the supposed date of the act that there is room for much error, and (2) 
the only implication of archeological antiquity is that the finder claimed that 
the stone was clasped in the roots of a tree, of which the age was not deter- 
mined at the time and cannot now be calculated. The runological and philo- 
logical approach has produced varying results, depending on the bias of the 
investigator and his degree of scholarship. The acknowledged expert runolo- 
gists have been consistent in their denunciation of the inscription as a forgery, 
which included characteristics (such as the umlaut and the consonantal use 
of “‘j””) which are two centuries later than the supposed date of the inscriptions. 
The most recent writers on this topic are Erik Moltke, runologist of the Danish 
National Museum, and Erik Wahlgren, Professor of Germanics at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. These authorities leave very little doubt 
that the inscription is a late nineteenth-century work. 

Even as in the east, many portable objects of Norse origin have been 
brought forward to prove the Viking theory. None of these has been observed 
in situ by a trained archeologist; all have passed through several hands before 
publication. Holand has listed fifteen such objects: 4 axes, 1 battle-ax, 2 
swords, 3 halberds, 3 fire-steels, 1 spearhead, and 1 mooring pin (?). To this 
list, Bréndsted adds an ax and a hoe. Brgndsted accepts as potentially genuine 
the swords, halberds, spearhead, one of the fire-steels, and three of the axes. 
Of all of these finds, the halberds can be potentially dated with the greatest ac- 
curacy. This weapon seems to have come into rather restricted use in the thir- 
teenth century, and to have undergone a gradual evolution, surviving in the 
eighteenth century as a symbolic and ceremonial staff. The three examples 
found in the midwest were all too light to be serviceable weapons, and look as 
if they might have been of a ceremonial nature. Sigurd Grieg, of the University 
Museum, Oslo, informed Holand that the halberds were of the period around 
1500 (Holand 1946:202). They belong, therefore, to a period one and one-half 
centuries later than the supposed date of the Kensington Stone, which Holand 
suggests was carved by the expedition which dropped these relics! But all of 
these experts were wrong. The truth about the halberds was disclosed recently 
by R. W. Breckenridge, of Ames, Iowa (see pp. 118-20, below). The “‘hal- 
berds”’ were tobacco cutters, made by the Rogers Tron Company of Springfield, 
Ohio, for the American Tobacco Company, as an advertisement for their 
Battle Axe Plug Tobacco! The other objects cannot be attributed to the early 
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thirteenth century with any greater degree of assurance. The fire-steels are of 
a type in common use until the nineteenth century; the axes likewise continued 
in use beyond the period of the Norse voyages. 

If any of the finds are genuine, they were most probably family heirlooms 
of the first Scandinavian settlers. Ancestral Viking weapons are the treasured 
possessions of many Norwegian families today, and because of their easy 
portability, were undoubtedly carried to the New World by the nineteenth- 
century immigrants. In the collection of Logan Museum of Anthropology of 
Beloit College is a spear-point, of typical European Neolithic shape, technique, 
and material, yet it was plowed out of a field of Wisconsin. 'ts finding certainly 
does not imply a Neolithic penetration of the middle west! 

Another group of finds was made near Beardmore, Ontario, in 1930 or 
1931. The material consists of a sword, an ax, the fragments of a shield-boss, 
and an implement which Brgndsted identifies as a rattle (1951:125). The au- 
thenticity of the objects seem to be beyond question, and the circumstances 
of the discovery seem to be reasonably clear, but there are several suggestions 
that fraud was involved, and certainly one of the individuals connected with 
the material, Johan Bloch, had access to his father’s Viking collection in Nor- 
way and may have brought these pieces to this country in 1923. One set of 
facts reinforces this source for the material: the age of the various objects does 
not harmonize very well. Bréndsted agrees that it is quite possible that they 
might have been used by the same man around A.D. 1000, although his sword 
was more than a little out of date. On the other hand, the state of preservation 
of the objects is so poor that it is hardly likely that Bloch would have selected 
these miserable fragments to bring with him. Thus it cannot be said that the 
Beardmore find is positive evidence of a Viking grave in Ontario; on the other 
hand, it is the only assemblage of objects which rises above the heirloom cate- 
gory in both nature of the material and circumstances of discovery. Likewise, 
the find was reported sufficiently quickly so that some scientific investigation 
of the site could be made. It is the best archeological evidence for the Vikings 
in America, but it is none too good. 

Investigators have been constantly aware that evidence for Norse dis- 
covery of the New World cannot rest solely on such portable objects unless 
the circumstances of their finding is beyond question. Something more solid, 
something less movable, must be found. Consequently, Holand has further 
suggested the evidence for Norsemen with a large collection of mooring stones. 
On one occasion, he was even able to select one hole out of a group of holes in 
a rock, and declare that this was a mooring stone, the other holes having other 
origins! 

The present status of the Vikings in America is thus not very good. Nothing 
authentic has been turned up which could not have been brought here in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (it is, perhaps, significant that the bulk 
of the portable finds has been made in regions settled by Scandinavians), and 
no trace, cultural or racial, of Norse influence in any Indian or Eskimo group 
has yet been proved. Where did Lief the Lucky land? How is it that no trace 
of that landing has ever been discovered? 
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A possible solution to this problem is that we have been looking too far 
south. Climatically, Greenland was much warmer around the year A.D. 1000 
than it is today, and presumably Labrador, Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia 
were equally more pleasant. It is probably in one of these regions that Norse 
artifacts, graves, and house foundations should be sought. Such an interpre- 
tation, too, is born out by the sagas themselves, for the “‘Skrellings,” natives 
of Vinland, were much more like the Eskimos with whom the Norse were fa- 
miliar in Greenland than any known Indian tribe. Little exploration has been 
made for archeological material in these areas. Mallery’s “discoveries” need 
careful checking, for it is obvious from other parts of his book that he does not 
weigh his evidence carefully. For example, he dates the Newport Tower as 
sixth-century Celtic, on the basis of some analyses of rusted nail fragments 
which he received from the author. These nail fragments had been found in 
association with mid-nineteenth-century pottery. 

While we should not expect too many remains based on the brief voyages 
told of in the sagas, there is evidence that trade between Greenland and Vin- 
land continued into the fourteenth century, so some remains must be pre- 
served. A new approach, a new area, is needed, before the Vikings in America 
will be found. 
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The Validation of Acculturation: A Condition to 
Ethnic Assimilation 


LEONARD BROOM and JOHN I. KITSUSE 
University of California (Los Angeles) 


HE effective utilization of the acculturational approach to the study of 

ethnic minorities has been impeded by the lack of a clear formulation of 
the relation between acculturation and the significant social forces making 
for and retarding assimilation. In this paper we shall sketch out an approach 
which may clarify the inherent problems and indicate a potentially fruitful 
line of inquiry. It is our judgment that the student of this problem should 
study intensively ‘he ways that the acculturated patterns of behavior are used 
by the groups undergoing change and the contexts in which they are used. 

The social significance of the acculturation of ethnic groups cannot be un- 
derstood as a process of the accumulation of specific cultural elements. There 
comes a point in the acculturation of an ethnic group in an open society, 
such as America, when its members have acquired enough of the new cultural 
apparatus to behave efficiently within the adopted system. They then have 
the alternatives of maintaining a peripheral position in the social order or 
venturing the risks and rewards of validating their acculturation. Validation 
is the empirical test of the individual’s achieved acculturation. It must occur 
in interethnic situations where the latent mobility of the individual, unpro- 
tected by his group or the immunities of cultural incompetence, is assessed. 

The process of validation is not, however, an even one in the sense that 
acculturation is validated once-and-for-all, any more than acculturation is in 
the experience of a person a simple progression to a point of completion. Criti- 
cal choices and traumatic experiences may figure importantly for one person, 
whereas for another the course may be a relatively steady one. An individual 
who is reared in a locality with a predominantly nonethnic population vali- 
dates his acculturation continually in the spheres of activities appropriate 
to his age-sex status. As an adult, if he is to consolidate his earlier validations, 
he must validate his acculturation in other spheres, particularly the economic 
one. 

A large part of the acculturational experience of the members of an ethnic 
group may be circumscribed by the ethnic community. Such experience does 
not validate acculturation and indeed may have the long-run effect of retard- 
ing the validation of acculturation and the eventual assimilation of many 
members of the group. The validation of acculturation must take place in the 
host society (not the ethnic community), and the individual must be divested 
of the immunities, as well as the impediments, which are properties of ethnic- 
ity. 

When ethnic communities persist beyond the early immigrant stages, they 
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contain a number of individuals with varying degrees of acculturation. The 
organizations and institutions of the ethnic community change, and some of 
them take on the essential characteristics of the institutional forms of the large 
society. These may be designated parallel ethnic institutions. Parallel ethnic 
institutions may be significant for the acculturational process in at least three 
respects: 

1. They ameliorate the stresses of interethnic situations and provide con- 
texts of acculturation under relatively permissive conditions. Ecological 
segregation and discriminatory restrictions upon social participation 
eniphasize the functional importance of ethnic institutions. For those 
who are spatially isolated from the ethnic community and thus faced 
with greater exposure to the stresses of interethnic interaction, ethnic 
institutions provide avenues for withdrawal and retrenchment. 

2. They provide criteria of acculturation for the less acculturated and more 
isolated members of the ethnic group. These criteria almost always are 
selective of the dominant cultural forms. The selectivity is in part a 
reflection of the socially differentiated position of the group in the 
society. It is also conditioned by the cultural congruence of the two 
systems. 

3. They legitimize the status system of the ethnic community in which we 
expect to find transplanted important aspects of the stratification cri- 
teria of the dominant society. Acculturation, when used for status differ- 
entiation within the ethnic community, tends toward the elaboration 
of formal culture. (Discussion of this interesting problem must be de- 
ferred to another time.) But acculturation acquired for intraethnic pres- 
tige value may obscure or impair the instrumental significance of ac- 

. culturation for the adjustment of the ethnic group to the dominant 
society. The ethnic community is a relatively safe place in whick accul- 
turated forms may be tried out, and interaction with the dominant 
group may be rehearsed. But it isin infer-ethnic situations that accultura- 
tion is validated as an instrument of adjustment, the ethnic individual’s 
level of acculturation is tested, and the distance he must yet travel to 
assimilation is measured. 

To explore this problem further we shal! take the case of the Japanese 
Americans. (Cf. Caudill 1952; Embree 1941.) The rapid acculturation of the 
Japanese population in America and Hawaii and its adjustment to the domi- 
nant society has frequently been remarked upon. Considering the apparent 
gap between the American and Japanese cultures and the differences between 
the English and Japanese languages, the speed of this acculturation is doubly 
notable. It is not appropriate to review here the reasons for this adaptation— 
an achievement perhaps rarely equaled in the history of human migration. 
We should observe, however, that great differences in manifest cultural char- 
acteristics need not be accompanied by an equal difference in the less tangible 
aspects of culture and society—those aspects related to valuaiions, motiva- 
tions, and the like. Indeed, it may be hypothesized that the American and 
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Japanese cultures are quite similar in the emphasis placed upon societal instru- 
ments, e.g., formal education (Broom and Shevky 1952). The rapidity of Japa- 
nese acculturation has been aided by generally good access to formal education. 

The speed of Japanese acculturation has produced within the population 
individuals varying widely in their degree of acculturation. Abrupt termination 
of immigration from Japan created the following situation: a native-born 
(Nisei) population with an intermediate to high level of acculturation standing 
beside an immigrant population (/ssez) with low to intermediate acculturation. 
“The Nisei problem,” the repeated concern of the Japanese community in the 
United States for the past thirty years, is an expression of this cultural cleav- 
age. Part of this minority group has been brought with great rapidity to the 
very brink of assimilation. The extent to which the chasm will be bridged 
is dependent upon the ability of these highly acculturated individuals to vali- 
date their acculturation in the context of the large society. To what extent 
will they be able to surmount racial impediments, on the one hand, and the 
cohesive and isolating forces of ethnic separatism, on the other? 

For any racially visible group, assimilation is impeded by the strong bars 
to racial crossing in the United States. Under these conditions full acculturation 
is not accompanied by the rewards of full acceptance by the society, at least 
not immediately. It is quite possible, indeed probable, that in a period of a 
few generations the small population of Japanese Americans will be absorbed 
inte the white population. This does not enter into our discussion, however, 
and we need only note that the validation of acculturation is for this group 
impaired and retarded by the societal regulations of racial exclusion. 

The validation of their acculturation before the war was largely limited 
to highly institutionalized settings and relations. The success of the Nisei 
in the public schools and in school clubs and teams is a manifestation of this. 
On the other hand, informal association with hakujin (Caucasians) was 
limited. The Visei peer group elaborated their own institutions, which were 
sometimes adaptations of Japanese forms such as the Buddhist church, but 
more commonly were adaptations of American forms like the Japanese Ameri- 
can Citizens League and numerous age-graded, sexually differentiated social 
clubs. Even in organizations such as the Buddhist church, which might 
naively be assumed to be agents of cultural conservatism, there rapidly 
emerged a set of forms and associations for Nisei, indistinguishable from their 
equivalents in the Protestant churches of middle-class white communities. 
Within these ethnically circumscribed associations the Nisei played accultu- 
rated roles, which in interethnic situations would have required more aggressive 
self-confidence than they were able to marshal. In the ethnic peer groups the 
Nisei found support for new standards and definitions of behavior, which were 
sources of intergenerational] conflict in the family and community. We note in 
passing that the participation of Nisei females in interethnic groups demanded 
less acculturation and was less threatening to their position in the ethnic 
group as well as in the dominant society than was the case for the Nisei male. 
While females could participate passively, the male role demanded an aggres- 
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siveness which made him highly vulnerable. Consequently, interethnic par- 
ticipation among Nisei males required a degree of acculturation and security 
which few Nisei had achieved before the war. 

In the processes of economic adjustment, the Japanese had concentrated 
their activities in a few occupations (small-scale business in ethnic enclaves, 
contract gardening, domestic service, fishing) and had achieved a most im- 
portant role in the production and distribution of truck garden crops. However, 
many Nisei who graduated from high school in the early 1930’s, encouraged by 
the high value given to education in the Japanese culture, chose college educa- 
tion as an alternative to entering ethnic-defined occupations. A college degree 
offered no guarantee of securing the white-collar jobs to which the Nisei as a 
group aspired, and the incongruity of college graduates taking employment 
in produce markets, gardening routes, and small shops, with scant prospects 
of advancement, led to a growing pessimism in the Japanese population. The 
flow of Nisei into ethnically defined occupations had important consequences 
for the group’s adjustment to the society at large, for it affected the character 
of interethnic participation and reduced the volume of interaction in the im- 
portant area of economic activity. 

The political participation of the Japanese population was limited and 
immature because discriminatory legislation against the Japanese denied 
Tssei the rights of citizenship. Consequently, it remained for the Nisei to as- 
sume political leadership in mediating the group’s relations with the dominant 
society. The extreme vulnerability of the population in a historically anti- 
Japanese region defined an ethnic-centered, defensive political strategy, em- 
phasizing selective group participation in the political institutions of the so- 
ciety. Opportunities for participation in dominant political organizations were 
consequently limited to the race leaders and then at the level of the ward 
worker. 

The generally permissive orientation of the Japanese culture toward re- 
ligion presented a favorable condition for the acceptance of and participation 
in the dominant religious institutions. The number of Christians in the 
Japanese population nearly equaled that of Buddhists. However, the dominant 
religious institutions provided few opportunities for the validation of accul- 
turated religious forms. As early as 1900 the Methodist Church, the denomina- 
tion with the largest number of Japanese members, instituted a program which 
effectively segregated the activities of the Japanese. The occasional “‘inter- 
racial” meetings which were conducted between Nisei and Caucasian youth 
groups were designed for group rather than individual interaction and under- 
scored the separation from Caucasian churches. 

The Japanese family in America rarely participated as a unit in the larger 
society. We have already noted how the differential participation of its mem- 
bers in the dominant institutions created a wide range of acculturation in the 
population. Within the ethnic enclaves the family represented a major con- 
servative influence, and in most families acculturation of the Nisei was ac- 
companied by conflict. Community and institutional supports, so essential to 
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the maintenance of the Japanese family system in Japan, became less effective 
as the Nisei carried their acculturative influences into the family (cf. Miya- 
moto 1939). The patriarchal family pattern was consequently attacked from 
within and without, and the traditional authority and dependency relation- 
ships were placed under stress (Masuoka 1938, 1944). 

Acculturation is viewed here as directed toward the ultimate assimilation 
of the ethnic individual in American society. Access to participation in the 
dominant institutions is a precondition for the validation of acculturation and 
consequently for assimilation. But access to the dominant society is limited by 
diverse factors which create stress in interethnic situations, provide for the 
prolonged survival of parallel ethnic institutions, and result in deferring the 
validation of acculturation. 
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Inquiry into Community Integration in an Aleutian Village’ 


GERALD D. BERREMAN 
Officer Education Research Laboratory, Maxwell Air Force Base 


OMMUNITY studies, particularly of non-European communities, have 

traditionally been primarily descriptive with no consistent effort directed 
toward “the development of a coherent body of theory about the community” 
(Hollingshead 1948:146). Description is essential to the derivation of theory, 
but only when it is organized relative to some general problem. This paper is 
based upon a community study which was undertaken with a view to obtain- 
ing insight into the relatively neglected area of community integration and dis- 
integration. The research constituted a field study of the small and isolated 
village of Nikolski, on Umnak Island in the Aleutian Islands, during the sum- 
mer of 1952. The limitations of such a specific study have been kept in mind, 
and generalization is therefore minimized. However, certain lines of inquiry, 
their results, and their apparent significance are presented. 

Nikolski is the only surviving one of the twenty-two Aleut villages which 
occupied Umnak Island in 1759 when exploitation by Russian fur-seekers 
commenced, eighteen years after discovery of the island by the explorer, 
Chirikov. According to the archeological record, the site at Nikolski (Chaluka) 
has been occupied continuously for well over three thousand years (Laughlin 
and Marsh 1951:81). It was apparently inhabited first by a group of long- 
headed Mongoloids of Eskimo stock, the Paleo-Aleuts, who left the mainland 
of Alaska over four thousand years ago and populated the entire Aleutian 
chain. A second wave of Eskimoid people, these broad-headed ‘‘Neo-Aleuts,”’ 
emigrated from the mainland of Alaska within the last thousand years and 
arrived in Nikolski relatively recently. The eastern dialect, possibly carried 
by them, never extended farther westward than the Fox Island group of which 
Umnak is a member. The arrival of the newcomers is inconspicuous in the ar- 
cheological record, so apparently their culture was very similar to that of their 
Paleo-Aleut predecessors. 

Life in Nikolski throughout the pre-white-contact period was based upon 
the marine economy common to many Aleut-Eskimo groups. Sea lions, seals, 
and salmon were primary food sources, although a variety of other products of 
the sea, as well as birds and land plants, were utilized. Community and small- 
group co-operative effort, in addition to individual effort, in the gathering of 
food was accompanied by community-wide sharing of the economically most 
important animals. Emphasis upon self-sufficiency supplemented co-operation, 
reciprocal aid, and mutual responsibility, to provide a maximum of economic 
security. 

Social organization was informal, with structuring largely implicit and con- 
trols internalized in individuals. This was made possible by carefully planned 
anc executed childhood tutoring by elders. Prestige was based upon individual 
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skill and success in all activities. Emphasis upon individualism facilitated a 
remarkably stable social situation encompassing considerable diversity of 
thought and accion. These traits remain prominent today, especially among 
the elders, though in altered context when compared to their existence in leg- 
ends and reports of earlier days. 

The conjugal family was the primary social and economic unit. It was the 
basis for the share, still used in dividing goods for community consumption. 
Ten to fifteen families (often related) constituted a household and occupied a 
large semisubterranean “barabara.”’ The village was the largest recognized 
population unit, although certain other villages were traditionally hostile or 
friendly. Political structure was limited to the presence of a headman (or head- 
men) who acted as co-ordinator and organizer, by popular consent, in hunting, 
war, and village affairs. He had no absolute powers. Division of the sexes was 
well defined in social life, as evidenced by separate men’s and women’s cere- 
monies, as well as in economic activities. There were apparently no other 
formal, village-wide social arrangements, but there were formal alliances of 
small groups or pairs of individuals involving reciprocity of friendship, con- 
fidence, and economic aid. Techniques of adjustment to social situations in- 
cluded especially withdrawal, without severing communication within the vil- 
lage, in cases of stress. Camping trips, boat rides, drinking sprees, and simply 
not talking are often cited by villagers as means of escaping unpleasant situa- 
tions, but these do not result in complete isolation of the individual. Most 
stress was avoided then, as today, by social conventions such as politeness, 
hospitality, respect for privacy, and toleration of individual variations in be- 
havior. 

A practical attitude predisposed these people to investigate and accept 
many demonstrably useful traits and to reject inferior or useless ones. Practical 
experiments and innovations are prominent in stories of honored men and no- 
tabie events. The supernatural was significant in all activities of importance to 
the people, but not to the detriment of practical methods. Thus shamans were 
also practical “‘doctors.’’ The human body had inherent supernatural powers— 
a fact determining treatment of the dead, and utilized in preparation of hunt- 
ing charms. Spirits of the dead took part in affairs of the living, and various 
spirits occupied places and things. A specific deity was important with regard 
to the sea, and offerings of stones were made in strategic spots for success and 
safety on land. 

White contacts with the Aleuts fall into two main periods: Russian, from 
1759 to 1867; and American, thereafter. Early contacts with Russians were 
violent and destructive. The population of Umnak Island was immediately 
reduced by massacre and disease to less than one third of its total at contact, 
and within seventy years, to one twentieth of that early number. Many vil- 
lages were eliminated, but a few remained, usually as bases for Russian fur 
operations. The period of violence had ceased by 1824 when Bishop Ivan 
Veniaminov, a Russian Orthodox priest, came to live for ten years at Unalaska, 
and to formally Christianize the Aleuts. He succeeded well in his task, despite 
some opposition, largely because of his kindness and his wisdom in providing 
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the Aleuts with an alphabet and in adapting the church to fit the Aleut cultural 
situation. His name is revered today for this activity. After Veniaminov, 
Aleut-Russian relations were relatively congenial, although the Aleuts con- 
tinued to perform enforced labor for the fur companies, hunting sea otter far 
from home. 

Though the Russians killed, plundered, removed, and Christianized the 
Aleuts, Nikolski survived. Due partly to chance and to its excellent ecological 
location, Nikolski was chosen as one of the communities to be spared complete 
devastation in the early years of contact. That it continued to exist as a com- 
munity is attributable, in large part, to Russian policies and practices relative 
to the local culture. 

The Russians participated in the Aleut culture and so had an opportunity 
to demonstrate their ways in a context familiar to the villagers. They took 
Aleut wives, lived in Aleut homes, and engaged in the Aleut economy. They 
forcibly restricted Aleuts in some ways (e.g., only one firearm per village) 
which prevented the Aleuts from attaining Russian wants, practices, and de- 
pendency that might have encouraged dissatisfaction with the village situa- 
tion. The Russians did not try to make the Aleuts over into Russians. Socializa- 
tion of children was left in the hands of villagers. The Russians provided the 
Aleuts with means to further community integration without specifying how 
these should be used. Thus the alphabet which they taught provided a means 
for intracultural communication over the barriers of both time and space. 

After 1820 when the Orthodox Church became active in the Aleutians, ef- 
forts toward Russianization were limited to matters of direct concern to the 
church. There was conscious alteration in religious matters to allow the Aleuts 
to assimilate to the Aleut context the Russian ways they were expected to 
adopt. Veniaminov’s changes in church procedure to make it comprehensible 
and compatible to the Aleuts’ ways of thinking, the provision of an Aleut al- 
phabet, and translation of the Bible illustrate this, as does Russian toleration 
of Aleut innovations making the village church functional in the absence of a 
priest. So successful were these policies that the church was completely inte- 
grated into the community and remains today an important consolidating 
force. Now everyone attends; there is wide agreement on church matters and 
no religious factionalization. No competing church has ever been introduced. 
The church is the most impressive structure in the village; it is maintained and 
improved by all of the villagers in co-operation, and they are justly proud of 
it. Its Russian origin is well known, but it is considered by villagers to be part 
of the “‘Aleut” ways. 

Nondisruptive, selective assimilation of the new traits was thus effectively 
facilitated by the Russians. Furthermore, Russian contacts decreased in inten- 
sity, with time. As a result, although hardship and conflict were prominent, and 
in spite of the acquisition of a good many Russian tools, techniques, and foods, 
as well as religion, Aleut ways were to a remarkable extent preserved. Interests 
and goals remained attainable within the village, and in time adjustments 
were made to the Russian influences. 

The Americans took over jurisdiction of the Aleutians with the purchase 
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of Alaska in 1867. Changes affecting the Aleuts were slow to come about. The 
Aleuts continued for many years to hunt sea otter and, later, foxes, now for 
the American furriers. Their way of life did not change appreciably until 
after 1900, when the many American traits which characterize the present 
situation began to be rapidly acquired. Although the Americans did not massa- 
cre the Aleuts, their policies since the turn of the century have resulted in 
disintegrative trends in community life in Nikolski, more severe than any in 
the latter half of the Russian administration. This is apparently due to differ- 
ences in the type rather than the intensity of contact. 

In 1902 a general store was established at Nikolski, which offered the vil- 
lagers their first chance to effectively utilize a meager cash income. It also 
paved the way for dependence upon outside economic sources, and loss of 
traditional village self-sufficiency. A more consistent cash income, at the ex- 
pense of traditional activities, was made available when the government estab- 
lished a sealing station in the Pribilof Islands in 1911 (though others had 
existed there and utilized some Aleut labor since Russian times) and solicited 
summer and fall labor from many Aleutian villages. This took men away from 
the community during the season when they were most important to main- 
tenance of the old economic patterns. 

The pressures of the white men’s culture increased progressively thereafter. 
The most significant events in this recent period of contact in Nikolski include: 
(1) residence of employees of American fur and trading companies in the vil- 
lage; (2) the establishment of a compulsory school with white teacher, 1922; 
(3) establishment of a sheep ranch with white manager, iand rights to the whole 
island, and money to hire Aleut labor, in 1926; (4) village fox-fur contracts 
with commercial companies, resulting in an increasingly great cash income and 
village prosperity, in the late 1920’s; (5) a sudden drop in value of fox furs in 
the early 1930’s; (6) loss of eight village crew members in 1933 in the wreck 
of the ““Umnak Native,” a small village-owned steamship, which had facili- 
tated trapping, trade, and outside contacts; (7) the incorporation of the 
“Native Village of Nikolski’ in 1939, under the Alaska Native Service, in 
accordance with the Indian Reorganization Act; (8) the establishment at that 
time, by the direction of the ANS, of the village-council government; (9) set- 
ting up of the store as a community enterprise under the council; (10) a three- 
year wartime removal (1942-45) to Wards Lake near Ketchikan, in southeast- 
ern Alaska, where depopulation was accelerated and Nikolski villagers lived 
with members of three other eastern Aleutian villages, in close proximity to, 
and total dependence upon, the white men’s culture; (11) the postwar return 
of villagers to Nikolski to find the village a shambles as a result of plundering 
by occupants of a nearby Army base; (12) slow and inadequate restitution of 
these losses; (13) proximity of a Coast Guard station for two years after the 
return to Nikolski; (14) establishment of a free government high school, Mt. 
Edgecumbe School, in Sitka after World War II; (15) continued outside work 
in the Pribilofs and in various canneries and sheep ranches in the Aleutians; 
(16) general postwar frustration of the wants acquired during removal; (17) 
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postwar increase in radios and magazines, and arrival of an extremely adamant 
school teacher who encouraged rejection o. traditional culture and acceptance 
of white ways of life; (18) postwar emigration and planned emigration to high 
school by nearly all children after completion of the local eighth grade. 

Each of these has had profound effects upon the community. The village 
council, for example, has been a source of conflict and stress since its inception. 
It was instituted by the Alaska Native Service, upon incorporation of the 
village, without reference to existing governmental arrangements, to facilitate 
administration and perhaps as an instrument of democracy. It conflicts with 
the long-established chieftainship as well as with basic patterns of individual- 
ism. It bypasses traditional lines of communication. It tends to put in the hands 
of a few the authority to make decisions which would traditionally have been 
made individually by all and, if agreed upon, iraplemented through the chief. 
It has been taken over by young adults well versed in the ways of whites, 
whose ability to lead in community affairs is not conceded by their elders nor 
by many of their contemporaries. Consequently it has become restricted, in 
most of its activity, to dealings with the outside world. There are some people, 
however, who take the wording of the documents of incorporation seriously, 
and think the council should replace the chief. Personal animosities have 
been direct results, and two planned departures from the village have been 
indirect results, of this conflict. 

Money matters create conflict with the traditions of co-operation, com- 
munity responsibility, and local economic independence. Money has been used 
since earliest contacts, but dependence upon it for livelihood is recent. Today 
everyone in the village depends for survival upon both a cash income and 
the products of the sea. There are not means available with which to achieve 
full reliance upon either. This situation has brought about decline in com- 
munity enterprise, co-operation, and interdependence. In this respect it has 
decreased security within the village. According to informants, there has been 
a marked increase in selfishness, disregard for others, and shirking of commu- 
nity responsibility, accompanying the changed economy. A specific result has 
been that the “catch” from the community seine is no longer shared throughout 
the village. It is now shared only among those who participate in the seining 
operation. As the seine-keeper remarked, ‘Now that is the only way we could 
get them down to help.” 

The increasing importance of money is a basis for disagreement in many 
phases of village life. It has contributed to serious conflict concerning opera- 
tion of the store and even of the council. The effect of money is exemplified 
in the church-affiliated village women’s and men’s organizations: the Sister- 
hood and Brotherhood. Both organizations require dues. The Sisterhood de- 
mands regular and prompt payment, while the Brotherhood permits unre- 
stricted credit. Apparently as a result, the Brotherhood functions congenially, 
if insolvently, while the Sisterhood keeps a full treasury but is split with dis- 
sension and threats of resignation by those wishing credit. 

The sheep rancher and teacher have operated, as have most Americans 
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(such as representatives of the Alaska Commercial Company who formerly 
lived in the village), to usurp authority and to undermine traditional controls. 
The sheep rancher’s power as “‘owner”’ of all of the island and as a white man 
with money, has contributed heavily toward loss of village self-determination. 
Although he is generally resented, his wishes are not controverted because the 
money and meat he dispenses, in return for labor, are necessary to the present 
village economy. His influence has broken down local systems of control so 
that even the chief bows to his will. 

The school has been one of the greatest sources of stress in the village to 
date. The teacher’s influence and the decreasing influence of old people have 
contributed to children’s progressive divergence from the traditional culture 
toward that of the whites. Children are given much preparation for life out- 
side, and relatively little for village life. Until thirty years ago, all of a child’s 
training was under the careful tutelage of an elder villager, who necessarily 
transmitted the traditional Aleut culture to him. This culture, having been 
derived in situations leading to that of the present village and having been 
altered gradually in the village context, served to satisfy the villagers’ wants 
and to meet all of the exigencies that might conceivably arise within the com- 
munity. But when, in 1922, a white school teacher came and began to teach 
the children her own way of life daily for nine months a year for eight years 
(more or less) apiece, the socialization process was abruptly changed. School 
attendance was required during the period when children would traditionally 
have been undergoing intensive Aleut tutoring, so it replaced much of this 
training. It conflicted directly with much of Aleut culture. Schooling included 
ridicule and suppression of Aleut activities, attitudes, and values, substituting 
those of the teacher. It was not appropriate to the village situation. At the 
same time, the money economy was gaining a permanent foothold, and the 
need for training in traditional skills was obviated. With the end of much spe- 
cific training by Aleut adults, incidental training in traditional integrative social 
behavior, attitudes, and values, was lost. Still, however, the children lived in 
Aleut homes, and were under the supervision of strictly Aleut-oriented parents. 
Most children had never seen the “outside,” and there was no opportunity 
for them to leave the village. As a result, much of the old culture remained in 
spite of the heavy veneer of white men’s ways and thoughts. 

Recently the situation has been altered even further. Children still go to 
school, where they are taught to reject things Aleut and accept white men’s 
ways, and to want things that the poor and isolated village cannot supply. 
These wants are now made urgent, not only by enthusiastic teaching, but by 
the facts that all have seen the outside during the wartime removal and all 
partake of the fruits of the outside culture as much as possible, particularly 
through the radio and magazines. Moreover, a!l are offered an opportunity 
(subject to the teacher’s recommendation) to go out to the free government 
high school in Sitka. This is emphasized by examples set by successful older 
children of the village who have made their way to the outside world, to 
Alaska, and to “the States,” to stay. A clinching factor is that now, with the 
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second generation of formally schooled children, the effects of the white man’s 
culture have been compounded. Parents themselves have had a white teach- 
er’s instruction and have tasted the advantages of the outside, so that children 
live in partially ‘‘outside-oriented’” households wherein parents reinforce 
many of the school’s teachings. Parents encourage their children to enter the 
white man’s culture, to go out to high school, and in some cases not to return 
to the village. The result is that youngsters want to live in Alaska or the 
United States; want to be doctors, radiomen, and nurses; want to live as the 
schoolteacher and radio have depicted American life; and want to escape the 
evils and inadequacies of village life, as seen by the teacher. Within the vil- 
lage, economic and social means are not available to achieve these wants. 
To do so, the children must leave. Six youngsters have emigrated to high 
school in the four years 1948-52. Only one plans to return, and none are ex- 
pected, by their elders, to do so. Every child over ten years of age wants to 
live “‘outside”’ when he or she grows up. 

Some of the old ways of the village have not been abandoned, but now it 
is largely the old people who are interested in preserving them. As late as 
1948 a girl’s puberty rite was given, under supervision of the old women of the 
village, but even this was considerably modified over the more nearly tradi- 
tional one given in 1943, and it may well have been the last one that will be 
given (see Shade 1951). The community steam bath, camping expeditions, tea 
parties, and drinking sprees remain as sources of diversion and relaxation, 
but they are now supplemented by bingo, pool, the radio, and comic books. 
Patterns of social interaction retain much of their aboriginal flavor, but in 
matters associated with the outside many foreign patterns have been adopted. 
Prestige is still based upon success and possession of demonstrably good arti- 
cles, but these have come to be largely the successes and possessions associated 
with money rather than with traditional skills. The Aleut language has been 
replaced by English as the means of communication among children, while all 
but a few of the oldest villagers speak English occasionally. All men over 
twenty-five years of age are literate in Aleut, but only one boy under twenty- 
five is being taught to be so. 

Still today, as one villager said, “It would be a pretty funny fellow that 
didn’t divide up his sea lion [and share it throughout the village].”’ It would 
also be a pretty funny fellow that didn’t depend in part for his livelihood upon 
wages and canned food purchased at the store, and that didn’t use mail-order 
furniture and clothes, listen to the radio, and send his children out to high 
school. 

The Americans have thus tried to make the Aleuts into white men like 
themselves. They have educated the Aleut children in the ways of whites. 
They have rarely demonstrated their culture in any context familiar to the 
Aleuts. Therefore assimilation of foreign traits to the Aleut context has been 
replaced by projection into the foreign context.’ American contacts have be- 
come increasingly intense and demanding, giving the Aleuts progressively 
less chance for selective acceptance and gradual adjustment. Nikolski villagers 
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have acquired the wants of white men (higher education, high-paying jobs, 
commercial recreation, alien foods, expensive material possessions, etc.), 
but not the means to their satisfaction within the community. Traditional 
goals and the means to their achievement have, at the same time, been rejected 
and lost. The resulting dissatisfaction, interpersonal conflict, and depopulation 
are symptoms of community disintegration. 

Examination of the factors which have contributed toward integration and 
disintegration in Nikolski reveals a relatively consistent demarcation between 
those factors which villagers associate with the white man and those which 
they associate with the local village. Those associated with the white man 
include the store, village council, American school, sheep ranch, and the money 
economy in its many ramifications. None of these has been assimilated to the 
Aleut cultural context. All have been disintegrative in that they have contrib- 
uted to dependence upon outside resources, loss of local controls, and the 
occurrence of seriously conflicting attitudes. They have been advocated and 
supported by outsiders and by a clique of young, dissatisfied, ‘‘outside-ori- 
ented” villagers. Factors associated with the local village are primarily the 
remaining elements of pre-American culture. hese include the Aleut language, 
church, chieftainship, steam bath, formal interpersonal relationships, household 
groupings, traditional modes of behavior, and the traditional economy. These 
have contributed to village integration through providing satisfaction with the 
village situation, local self-sufficiency, and agreement upon basic issues within 
the community. They have been consistently practised by the older and more 
traditional, “‘village-oriented’’ people. 

There are factors which have tended to prevent disruption of the com- 
munity by forming barriers to emigration rather than bonds of cohesion. These 
are primarily the effects of isolation. Geographic distance from the outside 
world has served in the past to keep villagers from leaving the community. 
More important today is the cultural and economic distance between Nikolski 
and the white man’s world. The expense of living outside, unfamiliarity and 
inadequacy in the alien way of life, and frequently expressed self-consciousness 
and fear of ridicule by whites would keep most Nikolski adults from giving 
up the village life even should it be unsatisfying to them. Thus only four vil- 
lagers voluntarily stayed outside after the wartime removal. 

A low birth rate and high death rate have contributed to community in- 
stability in Nikolski. There has been a decline in population during the Ameri- 
can contact period, continued from the more rapid one of the Russian period. 
The 1900 population of about 120 individuals had dropped to 72 by 1942, to 
59 three years later (after the removal), and to 56 at the time of this study. 
Only two children were born in the five years from 1948 through 1952. It is 
estimated that, as a result of age distribution and venereal disease acquired 
during the war, only four women in the village are capable of bearing children. 
There is a surplus of males (34 compared to 22 females in 1952). The number 
of potential mates is further decreased by cultural restrictions on marriage of 
relatives and by decreased intervillage communication. There is a lack of de- 
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sire for children on the part of some. There is poor nutrition, poor health, and 
a relatively high death rate. 

Part of the population decline is therefore attributable to “‘physical’’ fac- 
tors. (Most of these, however, are ramifications of cultural changes such as 
the shift from a traditionally adequate livelihood to an inadequate and un- 
reliable money economy.) These physical factors alone could bring about even- 
tual dissolution of the village by reducing the population below the minimum 
necessary for its existence. This was the prewar trend. However, by itself 
this decline would probably take a long time, for several Aleut villages oper- 
ated with less than 20 inhabitants in Russian times. Ten of twenty villages 
reported by Veniaminov had populations of 35 or under. In 1897 Akutan had 
59, and it increased in population thereafter. In 1942 Attu had a population 
of 42, and Biorka had but 19. Traditionally, if villages reached a minimum 
critical number of inhabitants (apparently around 20) so that they could no 
longer exist, their members removed to other villages, there to carry on the 
accustomed ways of life. This occurred as a reaction to depopulation resulting 
from primarily physical pressures. Emigration of individuals also took place 
as a means of escaping an unpleasant social situation or, in the case of women, 
as a means of getting a husband. This emigration did not bring about depopula- 
tion, because it was balanced by immigration from other villages. The current 
trend in Nikolski differs in that emigration occurs without reciprocal immigra- 
tion from other villages. It is bringing about population reduction rather than 
being a reaction thereto. The motive is now different for it is a change in way 
of life, rather than continuation of it in better circumstances, that is sought. 

During and since the war, cultural factors have thus become most signifi- 
cant in the prospects for the future of the community. They have greatly 
accelerated depopulation, and they give promise of bringing about community 
disintegration far sooner than physical factors could have done. 

The basic characteristic which the disintegrative factors in Nikolski have 
in common is that they are unfamiliar—no one recognizes them or knows what 
their effects will be. No community member has experienced nor been told 
about a shift of values to those of an alien culture, of goals to those attainable 
only outside of the community, or of dependence upon outside resources for 
livelihood. Therefore there are no means to deal with the current situation. 
The rapid accumulation of unprecedented factors has apparently been of such 
quantity and quality that adjustive techniques cannot be adapted quickly 
enough, in the present context, to preserve the village. 

This does not mean that every unprecedented situation is disintegrative in 
effect, but only that it is potentially so. It has been noted earlier, for example, 
that the Russian invasion did not disrupt Nikolski. Many unprecedented 
circumstances arose then, too, but there are critical differences between that 
and the present situation. The previous description of this event demonstrates 
that the Aleuts had something to offer the Russians, so cultural interaction 
was reciprocal. They have nothing to offer the Americans, so it is virtually a 
one-way relationship. The Russians projected some of their culture into the 
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Aleut context; the Aleuts selectively assimilated it and were able to maintain 
goals, and the means to achieve them, within the community. This type of 
relationship was not disruptive to this village, and perhaps never is to an as- 
similating culture group. Today the Americans have led the Aleuts to project 
themselves into the American context, where their traditional culture cannot 
persist. 

Akutan, an Aleutian village one hundred and twenty miles east cf Nikolski, 
provides another example in which an unprecedented situation, similar to that 
in Nikolski today, has not had disintegrative results. There the traditional 
culture has been largely replaced, but the village is apparently thriving. This 
is partly because Akutan is closer than Nikolski to the mainland and, there- 
fore, to a source of supply and of cash income which provide means to satisfy 
the new wants. The unprecedented situation has brought adjustive mecha- 
nisms with it. Other factors which have helped promote community integration 
in Akutan include these: the village is unincorporated and therefore is not 
subject to many unpredictable outside administrative controls; it has only the 
traditional chieftainship and no potentially conflicting council; it has legal 
rights to its own land and waters; it has had an enlightened schoolteacher who 
helped procure these rights. Traditional local controls have been maintained 
to a considerable extent. Projection to the new way of life has been possible 
within the village, and as a result the community has prospered. 

In Nikolski today, effective adjustive techniques are not available, and the 
projection cannot be accomplished within the village. The newly acquired 
goais have come from the outside and are achievable only outside. Moreover, 
the opportunity for such achievement outside has become readily accessible 
to youngsters through the school. This situation seems to offer no hope for 
adjustment within the community. Disintegration has commenced and will 
certainly continue. The trend is as apparent to villagers as it is to the outside 
observer, but they have no solution. Those leaving seek no solution within the 
community; they hope to find it outside. 

The specific factors bearing on integration and disintegration in Nikolski 
suggest the hypothesis that persistently attempted projection to an unpre- 
cedented, alien context, if it cannot be achieved by community members within 
their community, is disintegrative to that community. Investigation of in- 
fluences contributing to the disintegration of many rural communities in our 
own society, as well as those operative in culture-contact situations, may well 
verify this generalization. 


NOTES 


' The Graduate School of the University of Oregon and the Arctic Institute of North America 
made possible the field work upon which this analysis is based. The research is part of the studies 
in the anthropology of the Aleuts being conducted by W. S. Laughlin and G. H. Marsh. The 
writer wishes to thank Dr. Laughlin, Dr. H. G. Barnett, and Dr. Margaret Lantis for their helpful 
suggestions at various stages in the preparation of this paper. 

? Cf. Berreman 1953, which contains in more detail historical background, the observations 
and other evidence upon which this article is based, and an extensive account of contemporary 
community life in Nikolski. 

§ For a discussion of projection and assimilation in this usage, see Barnett (1953:208-15). 
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Some Principles of Exchange and Investment 
among the Tiv' 


PAUL BOHANNAN 
Oxford University 


IV are a pagan people numbering over 800,000 who live in the middle 

Benue Valley of northern Nigeria. The basis of their economy is subsist- 
ence agriculture, supplemented by an effective network of markets particu- 
larly in the southern and central portions of their country. Tiv pride themselves 
on their farming abilities and their subsistence wealth. 

Today, however, their ideas of economic exchange and their traditional 
methods of investment and economic aggrandizement are being undermined 
by a new economic system which demands different actions, motives and ideas. 
This article deals with: (I) Tiv ideas of exchange as expressed in their language, 
(II) some traditional modes of investment and exchange, based on a ranked 
hierarchy of spheres or categories of exchangeable commodities, and (III) the 
impact of Western economy on such aspects of subsistence, exchange and in- 
vestment which Tiv consider in terms of these spheres or categories. 


I 


Distribution of goods among Tiv falls into two spheres: a “market,” on 
the one hand, and gifts, on the other. 

The several words best translated “gift” apply—besides the cases which 
we in the West would recognize as “gift’—to exchange over a long period of 
time between persons or groups in a more or less permanent relationship. The 
gift may be a factor designed to strengthen the relationship, or even to create 
it. There are several Tiv words for “gift,” the examination of which would 
require another article the length of this one. For our purposes, it is primary 
that any of these “gift’’ words implies a relationship between the two parties 
concerned which is of a permanence and warmth not known in a “market,” 
and hence—though “gifts” should be reciprocal over a long period of time—it is 
bad form overtly to count and compute and haggle over gifts. 

A “market” is a transaction which in itself calls up no long-term personal 
relationship, and which is therefore to be exploited to as great a degree as pos- 
sible. In fact, the presence of a previous relationship makes a “good market”’ 
impossible: people do not like to sell to kinsmen since it is bad form to demand 
as high a price from a kinsman as one might from a stranger. Market behavior 
and kinship behavior are incompatible in a single relationship, and the individ- 
ual must give way to cue or the other. 

The word “market” (kasoa) has several meanings in Tiv. It refers primarily 
to any transaction which is differentiated from gift exchange (and, as we shall 
see, from exchange marriage). It is also a meeting of people at a regular place 
and time for the primary purpose of exchanging food and other items. One’s 
“market” is also an aspect of one’s luck (ik6l)—some people have “good market 
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[luck]” and some have “bad market [luck].”” Therefore, one’s market can be 
affected by one’s ritual condition, for fetishes (akombo)—not to mention witches 
(mbatsav)—can spoil a man’s market (vihi or kasoa); indeed, curses and broken 
promises can also affect a person’s market. 

Everything, including women, which is exchanged has an exchange value or 
equivalent (ishe), whereas no gift has an exchange value. In a market situation 
ishe means vaguely “exchange equiva!ent”—one might even sometimes trans- 
late it “price’—though Tiv seldom ask or quote equivalents in their own 
trading. Rather, they effect bargains, usually without recourse to this word. 
An expensive item is a “thing of great value” or “thing of high equivalent” 
(kwagh u kehe ishe), and to haggle is to dispute the value or equivalent (kperen 
ishe). The general term both for economic trading and for exchange marriage 
can be translated roughly as “‘trading value”’ (yamen ishe). 

In every market transaction, there is a man who sells (¢e) and a man who 
buys (yam). These words must be carefully examined for they do not exactly 
parallel their English equivalents. Te means to spread something out on the 
ground to the public view, as in a market place. By extension, it means “‘to 
sell”—there is no other way to say “‘to sell,” and no other verb to designate 
that half of an exchange in which one releases or gets rid of an article. Yam, 
or the other kand, means “trade’”’ in the widest sense, but refers primarily to 
that half of the exchange in which one takes or gains an article. It can, there- 
fore, often be translated by the English word “‘buy.”’ Its difference, however, 
can be seen in sentences such as “I bought money with it’ (m yam inyaregh a 
mi—more accurately translated “I realized money on it,” and still more ac- 
curately but less literally, “In this exchange what I received was money”’). 
Activities of traders are called yamen a yam; exchange marriage is often called 
“woman trading” (kwase yamen) or, more politely, ‘‘value trading” (ishe 
yamen). 

Although Tiv have a word which means approximately the same as the 
English word “exchange” (musan), which can sometimes be used to differen- 
tiate barter from money transactions, this word is not ordinarily used of trade 
or commerce. 


II 


Within the bounds of these words and basic concepts, Tiv image and com- 
municate their ideas of economic transactions and investments. It is important 
to realize, however, that the ideas themselves may never be articulated as 
principles or as logical systems. The systematization may be, as in this case, 
the work of the ethnographer. Yet, this systematization is—or at least is con- 
sistent with—the Tiv covert ideology in the matter; its empirical validity is 
demonstrated when, in terms of it, the ethnographer can both sensibly discuss 
the ideas and images with Tiv in their language, and communicate them in an- 
other language to his colinguals and colleagues. 

It is in these terms that we can say that in Tiv ideology it is neither usual! 
nor desirable to exchange a commodity for just any other commodity. Rather, 
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there are several different categories of interchangeable commodities and items, 
each of which is felt to be more or less exclusive. It seems to be necessary to dis- 
tinguish three such categories. 

The most apparent category of exchangeable items among Tiv consists 
primarily of foodstuffs (yiagh). All locally produced foodstuffs (imported, par- 
ticularly European, food is not yiagh) are said by Tiv to be of a single economic 
kind, and immediately interchangeable. To trade pepper for locust-bean sauce 
or yams for guinea corn is a common transaction or “market” among Tiv. 
The quantities to be exchanged are never prescribed,” as they are in some so- 
cieties—the bargain which any individual may drive within the sphere of food- 
stuffs is a reflection of the market aspect of his luck. If I, selling pepper, can 
get locust beans of a quality and quantity whose value I myself consider to be 
greater than the value of the pepper I gave for them, my market is good; if I 
get less, my market is bad—or, more commonly, the market of the other per- 
son is better than mine. The obvious advantage of such a line of reasoning is 
that, in really successful transactions, everybody’s market is good. 

Included within this same category are chickens and goats, as well as house- 
hold utensils (mortars, grindstones, calabashes, baskets and pots) and some 
tools (particularly those used in agricultural pursuits), and also raw materials 
for producing any items in the category. For a woman to sell yams to buy a 
pot, for her to make a pot and sell it to buy yams—these are considered to be 
normal buying and selling (yamen a yam). 

The second important category is that which includes slaves, cattle, that 
type of large white cloth known as /ugudu, and metal bars. One is still entitled 
to use the present tense in this case, for ideologically the category still exists 
in spite of the fact that brass rods are today very rare, and that slavery has 
been legally abolished. Tiv still quote prices of slaves in cows and brass rods, 
and of cattle in brass rods and ‘ugudu cloths. Akiga, in a hitherto untrans- 
lated part of his book, tells us that, 


You could buy one iron bar (sokpo) for a tugudu cloth. In those days five tugudu 
cloths were equivalent to a bull! A cow was worth ten /ugudu. One brass rod (éashi) 
was worth about the same as one /ugudu cloth; thus five brass rods were worth a bull, 


Other Tiv would disagree about the actual values of these various commodi- 
ties.* The value of the brass rod is said by all to have declined considerably 
just before the arrival of Europeans in Tivland. None, however, would dis- 
agree with Akiga’s grouping of commodities. 

This second category is associated with prestige (shagba) in the same way 
that the first category is associated with subsistence. Although slaves and 
brass rods, at least, had some economic value beyond their value as prestige- 
conferring property, this latter was their main use. 

The supreme and uniaue category of exchange values contains only one 
item: rights in human beings other than slaves, and particularly rights in 
women. Even twenty-five years after official abolition of exchange marriage, 
it is this category of exchange in which Tiv are emotionally most entangled 
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(L. and P. Bohannan 1953: 69-71). All exchanges within this category are ex- 
changes of rights in human beings, usually dependent women and children, 
so that the category may be called the category of dependent persons, and 
many of its values are expressed in terms of kinship and marriage. 

This plan or scheme leaves out several important items of Tiv material 
culture: particularly weapons, specialists’ tools like divining apparatus, etc., 
which do not, generally speaking, enter into exchange situations. Since I have 
no record of hearing these items discussed in a situation of exchange, I have 
no basis for assigning them to one category or another—indeed, I doubt that 
Tiv would do so. My purpose in reporting these categories is not the pedantic 
one of putting every commodity into one or the other; rather, the categories 
represent the fundamentals of Tiv notions of exchange and investment. 

Further, several items which we consider as exchangeable wealth, and as 
bases for investment, are not included by Tiv in this system of thought. Serv- 
ices and labor, for example, are by and large reciprocal and form part of the 
age-set, kinship and domestic group structures and moralities. Tiv consider it 
rude and improper to discuss services in terms of “exchange’’ but insist rather 
that such maiters be viewed as individual acts of generosity or as kinship or 
age-set obligations. They recognize the reciprocity, of course, but do not them- 
selves cast it into terms which we would consider ‘‘economic.”’ Land, which 
many peoples—including, perhaps, ourselves—consider to be the ultimate 
wealth, is not exchangeable among Tiv, not even for other land. Land is, to 
Tiv, the spatial aspect of social organization; land rights are conditions of 
agnation. It is impossible for a Tiv to invest in land, since his basic right in 
land is a right to sufficient land, and only secondarily a right to specific lands. 
No Tiv can control more land than he can use. (Both land rights and labor are 
discussed at some length in Bohannan 1954.) Therefore, it should be noted, 
we are dealing with Tiv exchange and investment, but Tiv notions cover only 
a part of the range to which the English words “exchange” and “investment” 
refer. 

It is instructive of Tiv modes of thought about these three main categories 
of exchangeable items to note the manner in which individual items can be 
“removed” from the categories, or made incapable of further exchange. Individ- 
ual items are removed from the category of subsistence by expenditure, in- 
cluding sacrifice to fetishes. Although yams have an exchange value as well as 
a utilitarian value, once eaten they no longer have either. Household equip- 
ment breaks or is worn out. All items which are removed from this sphere of 
exchangeable goods are removed either by being used up or by being sacrificed 
(and subsequently used up). 

Removing individual items from the second category—that centering 
around prestige—is more complex, and its very complexity makes possible 
some of the characteristics of Tiv economy. Some individual items—cloth— 
can be removed by expenditure; other individual items—slaves—can be re- 
moved by death of human beings. Most of the items, however, are removed 
by an act which increases the prestige of the owner of the item by diminishing 
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its utility or exchangeability. Thus, brass rods can be converted into jewelry, 
thereby increasing the prestige of ownership but diminishing the range of 
utility; cows can be butchered on festive occasions (cattle are never sacrificed 
for religious purposes among Tiv), thereby increasing the prestige of the owner 
but diminishing the utility of the commodity and nullifying its exchangeabil- 
ity. 

Individual items are removed from the third category—that of rights in 
dependent persons—by death of the human beings, and by death alone. 

The three chief categories of exchangeable items among Tiv, while con- 
sidered of equal practical importance, are nevertheless arranged in a hierarchy 
on the basis of moral values. The category of prestige is superior to (but no 
more important than) the category of subsistence; great prestige assumes ade- 
quate or ample subsistence means. The category of dependent persons is su- 
perior to (but no more important than) the categories both of prestige and of 
subsistence. A large number of dependent persons, demonstrating success in 
attracting, getting, and keeping dependents, assumes adequate or ample pres- 
tige and subsistence goods. But, conversely, many dependents give one prestige 
and enable one to produce ample and generous amounts of subsistence wealth. 

The moral basis of the hierarchy is evident in the fact that the ethics of 
kinship are more compelling than the ethics of mere prestige (and always take 
precedence—ideally one must always sacrifice prestige or hope of gain to aid 
a kinsman); the ethics of prestige are more compelling than the mores of mar- 
kets and exchange of subsistence wealth—a man forgoes gain in subsistence 
wealth for the sake of prestige or to fulfill kinship obligations. 

The hierarchal nature of the values involved in the three main categories of 
exchangeable goods provides a basis for investment and economic endeavor in 
Tiv society. The drive toward success leads most Tiv, to the greatest possible 
extent, to convert food into prestige items; to convert prestige items into de- 
pendents—wives and children. Tiv say that it is good (do kwagh) to trade food 
for brass rods, but that it is bad (vihi kwagh) to trade brass rods for food; that 
it is good to trade your cows or brass rods for a wife, but very bad to trade 
your marriage ward for cows or brass rods. Seen from the individual’s point 
of view, it is profitable and possible to invest one’s wea!th only if one converts 
it into a higher category: to convert subsistence wealth into prestige wealth 
and both into women is the aim of the economic endeavor of individual Tiv. 

That Tiv do conceptualize exchange articles as belonging to different cate- 
gories, and that they rank the categories on a moral basis, gives rise to the 
fact that two different kinds of exchanges may be recognized: exchanges of 
items contained within a single category, and exchanges of items belonging to 
different categories. For Tiv, these two different types of exchange are marked 
by separate and distinct moral attitudes. 

Exchanges within a category—particularly that of subsistence, the only one 
intact today—excite no moral judgments beyond comments regarding the 
“market” luck of one or both of the parties to the exchange. Exchanges between 
categories, however, excite a completely different sort of moral reaction: the 
man who exchanges lower category goods for higher category goods does not 
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brag about his market luck but about his skill in investment, his personal 
magnetism, and his “strong heart.” The man who exchanges high category 
goods for lower rationalizes his action in terms of high-valued motivation 
(most often the needs of his kinsmen). 

To maintain this distinction between the two types of exchanges which 
Tiv mark by different behavior and different values, I shall use separate words. 
I shall call those exchanges of items within a single category “‘conveyances” 
and those exchanges of items from one category to another “conversions.” 
(Steiner [1954] uses “translations” for what I have called conversions.) For 
purposes of analysis, I shall maintain the dichotomy between the two words 
representing types of exchanges more rigidly than would any Tiv between 
the two types of moral behavior in the normal course of living. Roughly, con- 
veyances are—to Tiv—morally neutral; conversions have a strong moral qual- 
ity in their rationalization. 

The two institutions most intimately connected with conveyance are 
markets and marriage, particularly exchange marriage. Both these are special 
subjects and must be dealt with separately. The remainder of this section is 
concerned with conversion. 

Conversion, unlike conveyance, is not mere exchange of equivalent goods. 
Because there is a definite moral dimension to conversion, it forms a strong 
source of motivation to individual action. It is in the light of such motivation 
that we must evaluate the fact that a very high percentage of autobiographies 
collected from Tiv contaia variants of this story: ‘ When I was a very small 
child, my kinsman gave me a baby chicken. I tended it carefully and when it 
grew up it laid eggs and hatched out more chickens; I exchanged these chick- 
ens for a young nanny goat, who bore kids, which I put out with various kins- 
men until I could exchange them for a cow. The cow bore calves, and eventually 
I was able to sell the calves and procure a wife.’’ Every successful man con- 
siders such a story one of the most important sequences of his biography; it 
proves that he has been successful. 

Tiv say that it was often possible in the old days to buy brass rods for 
food, but usually only if the owner of the brass rods were short of food or re- 
quired an unusually large amount to give a feast, making too heavy a drain on 
his wives’ food supplies. They also say that no honorable man would exchange 
slaves for food—there were other means of getting food, especially along the 
extended web of kinship. Although all Tiv with whom I discussed the matter 
denied emphatically that Tiv would ever sell a kinsman, wife or ward to get 
food (there are other reasons for which such sales were made), Akiga—in an 
untranslated section of his bbok—mentions a famine which was so severe that, 
as a last resort, men sold their daughters to foreigners in exchange for food so 
that they could keep their sons alive. 

Another conversion found among Tiv is marriage by bride wealth (which 
may be of several types, usually all lumped together and called kem kwase). 
Although some forms of marriage by bride wealth were in the past actually 
delayed exchanges (and today can be seen as substitutes for exchanges [L. and 
P. Bohannan 1953:71-73]), to “receive a woman” (ngoho kwase)—to get 
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wife or marriage ward without giving one in exchange—is every man’s goal. 
A wife is traditionally acquired by being granted a sister or cousin (any wom- 
an in one’s marriage-ward sharing group—the ingél group of Akiga 1939 
and Abraham 1940) to exchange for a wife, either directly or by means of 
bride wealth. A wife whom one acquires in any other way is not the concern of 
one’s marriage-ward sharing group because the woman or other property 
exchanged for her did not belong to the marriage-ward group. The daughters 
of such a wife are not divided among the members of a man’s marriage-ward 
group, but only among his sons. Such a wife is not only indicative of a man’s 
ability and success financially and personally, but rights in her are the only 
form of property which is not ethically subject to the demands of his agnates. 

Wives may sometimes be acquired by means of much more elaborate con- 
versions. We discovered one case (in the course of a witchcraft moot) in which 
a man two generations ago had traded a slave for a cow, which he in turn traded 
for a marriage-ward to exchange for a wife; the distribution, as marriage- 
wards, of the daughters of this marriage (among his sons rather than his mar- 
riage-ward group) was called into question. Sometimes Tiv acquire foreign 
wives for cattle, from tribes whose custom it is to marry with cattle; the daugh- 
ters of such women are considered to be Tiv, and can be exchanged in regular 
Tiv fashion—they do not go into the “‘pool” of wards in the marriage-ward 
group unless a man’s agnates force him by threats of witchcraft to share his 
“property” with them. 

There are many social sanctions for conversion of one’s wealth to higher 
categories: Tiv are very scornful of a man who is merely rich in subsistence 
goods (or, today, in money); they say that if he has not converted his goods 
the reasons must be personal inadequacy. Tiv also say that jealous kinsmen of 
a rich man will bewitch him and his people by means of certain fetishes in 
order to make him expend his wealth in sacrifices to “repair” the fetishes. 
Once the conversion is made, demands of kinsmen are no longer effective—at 
least, they must take a new form. 

A man who persists in a policy of converting his wealth into higher cate- 
gories instead of letting it be dispersed by his dependents and kinsmen is said 
to have a “strong heart” (‘aver shima). He is both feared and respected: be- 
cause he is strong enough to resist the excessive demands of his kinsmen, but 
still fulfills his kinship obligations generously, he is feared as a man of special, 
potentially evil, talents (tsav). 


Ill 


Tiv notions of exchange and investment are among the hardest hit of all 
their ideas by impact of Western ideology and by colonial economy and social 
organization because these ideas are immediately and obviously in conflict 
with Western ideas and practice. Today, Tiv are concerned because their cate- 
gories of exchangeable items cannot be maintained. There are three main 
reasons for this fact: (1) two of the categories today have no overt validity, 
(2) many new commodities have been introduced which do not belong to any 
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category, and (3) money has provided a common denominator among the 
categories which was previously lacking. 

A moment’s consideration makes it obvious that the category of prestige 
goods, centering mainly about cattle, slaves and brass rods, has ceased to ex- 
ist in material terms, although the category is maintained ideally. Slave deal- 
ing was prohibited from the first effective European control (about 1910); 
brass rods are no longer generally available because the Administration re- 
garded them primarily as currency and “replaced” them with pounds, shillings 
and pence. Perhaps of even greater moment was the fact that in 1927 the highest 
exchange category, that of rights in women, was dealt a crippling blow by Ad- 
ministrative abolition of exchange marriage and substitution of marriage by 
bride wealth (payable in money) as the legal form. The category of subsistence 
items is the only one that today can still be found in anything like its original 
form. 

European and African traders have introduced many new commodities 
to Tivland, both of Nigerian and European manufacture, and have increased 
many fold the quantity of some other commodities which were formerly present 
in small amounts or small numbers. These goods, particularly European goods, 
were introduced concurrently with money, and they are considered part of 
the money complex. They do not enter into any formerly existing category, 
but form their own category only very imperfectly. Thus, there are today many 
more commodities than ever before which do not fit precisely into traditionally 
structured exchange situations. 

Finally, and perhaps more important, is the introduction of currency, 
the very nature of which is to standardize the exchangeability value of every 
item to a common scale. The introduction of currency was not only to be ex- 
pected with the extension of Western economic ventures, it was hurried by 
the Administration in its desire to collect tax in a convenient and readily 
transportable form. A money tax, payable by all adult males, was imposed 
throughout Tivland by the end of the first World War. Imposition of this tax 
coincided with the initiation of large-scale growing of beniseed (sesamum in- 
dicum) as a cash crop. Beniseed, although long known to Tiv, is today often 
called by the word for “‘tax” or “tribute” (kpandegh). 

Even though it is possible to consider brass rods as ‘‘currency” in the old 
system, because they were a commodity whose exchange value was more far- 
reaching than that of any other commodity and because they belonged to the 
intermediary category, the introduction of coinage was not a simple “‘substitu- 
tion” of one form of currency for another as was thought at the time to be the 
case. Brass rods were, it is true, the main medium of conversion in the old days: 
brass rods could be and sometimes were used to buy food, they could be and 
often were used to get a wife. But the penetrability of brass rods into the other 
categories of exchange, while more pronounced than that of any other com- 
modity, did have limitations. Brass rods never provided a standard gauge 
against which the exchangeability value of all commodities was reckoned, as 
is the case with the coinage issued by the West African Currency Board. 

Today all conversions and most conveyances are made in terms of money. 
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Yet Tiv constantly express their distrust of money. They compare the mone- 
tary system to the subsistence system at great length, always to the disfavor 
of the former. Money does not (they say) reproduce itself or bear seed. You 
spend (vihi, literally “‘spoil””) money and it’s gone—a man can’t spend a field, 
and though he sacrifices a goat, it has already borne kids. Money, they feel, 
is the root of much of their trouble. 

Tiv, both desiring and distrusting money as they do, have attempted at 
least in some contexts to relegate it to a fourth and lowest category of ex- 
changeable goods. The logical end of such a classification, however, would be 
either that money is exchanged only for money, or that it is exchanged only 
for those European goods which were introduced more or less concurrently 
with it. This is precisely the view that many Tiv elders expound. It is a view, 
however, which cannot be maintained in the present situation in Tivland. 

Concurrently with the introduction of money, pacification of the country- 
side and introduction of cash crops, a further factor arose: men’s trading de- 
veloped very rapidly. Men’s trade, like women’s, tends to be based on sub- 
sistence goods, but unlike women’s, on goods which must be procured and 
traded over long distances: smoked fish from the Benue and Katsina Ala 
Rivers, camwood and kolas from Ogoja Province, and items such as cotton 
which are grown in some parts of Tivland and not in others. Today men up to 
the age of forty may carry their goods as much as 150 miles to market where 
it commands the highest price. This trade is usually carried out in terms of 
money, by semiprofessional traders. These men start with money and end with 
money; their purpose is to increase their money. Tiv consider this legitimate 
enterprise. 

Tiv also say that women’s trade is legitimate and sensible: a woman may 
sell one type of food to buy another, or sell food to buy a waist cloth for herself 
or small gifts and latter-day necessities for her children. All Tiv say that the 
fact that these transactions are carried out in money is beside the point: the 
woman has not made a conversion, for she has sold expendable subsistence 
goods and bought expendable subsistence goods. 

The difficulty arises when the semiprofessional traders begin trading in 
the foodstuffs which were formerly the province solely of women. These men 
may invest sums of their capital in food for resale; in fact, these young semi- 
professional traders are the most active buyers and sellers of grain at Tiv 
markets today, although women also speculate in grain and in yams to a 
smaller extent. A young trader buys grain in small quantities—often in two- 
and three-penny lots—from women who are selling it in the market. He col- 
lects this grain, may hold it for a while and almost certainly will transport it 
to another market for sale either to another middleman or to the Hausa or Ibo 
lorry drivers who visit the larger markets to buy food for export to the over- 
populated areas of the Eastern Provinces or the new urban areas in Tiviand. 

Both the trade carried on by women and that carried on by these ambi- 
tious young professional traders are considered admirable by Tiv. The trader 
is not granted so favorable a position in Tiv society as he is in some other West 
African societies, and mere monetary or subsistence wealth is not sufficient in 
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itself to afford great prestige. Trade of women stays within the category of 
suisistence (if one considers the end in view and discounts the presence of 
money, as Tiv do in the situation), while the trade of the professionals stays 
within the monetary category. 

Yet Tiv see truckload after truckload of foodstuffs driven away from their 
large markets every fifth day. They say that food is less plentiful today than 
it was in the past, though more land is being farmed. Tiv elders deplore this 
situation and know what is happening, but they do not know just where to 
fix the blame. In attempts to do something about it, they sometimes announce 
that no women are to sell any food at all. But when their wives disobey them, 
men do not really feel that they were wrong to have done so. Tiv sometimes 
discriminate against non-Tiv traders in attempts to stop export of food, but 
their actions are seldom upheld by the courts to which the outsiders scurry, 
and in any case Tiv themselves are occupied in the export of food. In their 
condemnation of the situation which is depriving them of their food faster 
than they are able to increase production, Tiv elders always curse money itself. 
It is money which, as the instrument for selling one’s life subsistence, is re- 
sponsible for the worsened situation—money and the Europeans who brought 
it. 

Yet they cannot fix the blame or stop the situation. When women sell to 
middlemen, Tiv class this exchange in the category of subsistence exchange. 
When middlemen sell to other middlemen or exporters, it falls within the ethics 
of money trade. That the two spheres have overlapped they find mysterious 
and frustrating, and in the nature of money. Yet, so long as a woman does not 
sell too much food, there is no feeling that she has done wrong; so long as a 
man buys a commodity with money and sells it for money, he has done nothing 
blameworthy. 

Of even greater concern to Tiv is the influence money has had on marriage 
institutions, by affecting the interchange of rights in women. In response to 
what appeared superficially to be popular demand, the Administration (en- 
couraged by the Missions and with the apparent concurrence of the tribal 
councils) abolished exchange marriage and substituted for it a form of mar- 
riage by bride wealth. It is the writer’s opinion that both Tiv and Administra- 
tion today believe this action to have been precipitate and ill-advised. Today 
every woman’s guardian, in accepting money as bride wealth, feels that he is 
converting down. Although attempts are made to spend money which is re- 
ceived in bride wealth to acquire brides for one’s self and one’s sons, it is in 
the nature of money, Tiv insist, that this is most difficult to accomplish. The 
good man still spends his bride wealth receipts for brides—but good men are 
not so numerous as would be desirable. Tiv deplore the fact that they are re- 
quired to “sell’’ (/e) their daughters and “buy” (yam, but more euphemistically 
kem, to accumulate) wives. It smacks, they tell the investigator in low tones, 
of slavery. There is no dignity in it since the possibility of converting a bride- 
wealth marriage into an exchange marriage has been removed. 

The fact that Tiv, in the face of the introduction of a money economy, 
have retained the motivations commensurate with their old ideology of invest- 
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ment based on a scheme of the discreteness of several categories of exchange- 
able items, hierarchically arranged, has created several difficulties and incon- 
sistencies. It is considered admirable to invest one’s wealth in wives and chil- 
dren—the least expendable form of wealth traditionally known to Tiv, and 
that form most productive of further wealth. 

But Tiv have come upon a simple paradox: today it is easy to sell sub- 
sistence goods for money to buy prestige articles and women, thereby aggrand- 
izing oneself at a rapid rate. The food so sold is exported, decreasing the amount 
of subsistence goods available for consumption. On the other hand, the num- 
ber of women is limited. The result is that bride wealth gets higher—the price 
of women becomes inflated. Under these conditions, as Tiv attempt to become 
more and more wealthy in people, they are merely selling more and more of 
their foodstuffs and subsistence goods, leaving less and less for their own con- 
sumption. 

Indigenous Tiv ideas of the sort we would call economic not only formed a 
basis for their intellectual ordering of their economic exchanges, but also sup- 
ply motivation for their personal economic striving. These ideas are incon- 
sistent with a monetary economy on the fringe of industrial society. Tiv, to 
whom these are not “economic ideas’ but a “natural” ordering of phenomena 
and behavior, tend to see the difficulty as being with the monetary economy. 
The ethnographer can only look on and attempt to understand the ideas and 
motivations, knowing that the discrepancy between ideas and the actual situa- 
tion will become greater until one is smashed and then adapted to suit the 
other—and he knows also that the conclusion is foregone. 

NOTES 

1 Twenty-six months’ research was carried out between July 1949 and January 1953 among 
the Tiv, under the auspices of the Social Science Research Council and the Wenner-Gren Founda- 
tion for Anthropological Research, with supplementary grants from the Colonial Social Science 
Research Council and the Government of Nigeria, to all of which bodies grateful acknowledgment 
is made. 

2 This fact may be a function of the time observations were made, which was a time of 
inflation in Tivland as elsewhere. 

3 T believe Akiga to be giving examples of a category rather than quoting prices here. But the 
price stability may have been generally recognized in the pre-money days of stable exchange to 
which Akiga refers. 
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A Problem in Malayo-Polynesian Social Organization! 


WARD H. GOODENOUGH 

University of Pennsylvania 

ESPITE the wide differences in the social systems which now exist 

among Malayo-Polynesian societies, Murdock (1948; 1949: 228-31, 349- 

50) offers convincing evidence that they are derived from an original ‘Hawai- 

ian” type of structure. The features characterizing this type include bilocal 

extended families, bilateral kindreds, the absence of unilinear kin groups, and 
Generation-Hawaiian kinship terminology. 

Not considered by Murdock, because it was beyond the scope of his im- 
mediate interests, is another feature characterizing the organization of a great 
many Malayo-Polynesian societies: the association of individual rights to 
land with membership in some kind of kin group. It is so widespread as to 
suggest that it may be an original Malayo-Polynesian pattern. 

If Murdock’s reconstruction is correct, the only two kin groups with which 
land ownership could be associated were the bilateral kindred and the bilocal 
extended family. Now a person’s kindred as defined by Murdock (1949:44, 
56-62) includes roughly half of the members of his father’s and mother’s 
kindreds, respectively, coinciding with the kindreds of neither of them. This 
means that there is no continuity of kindred membership from one generation 
to the next. Kindreds, as so defined, cannot, therefore, function as land-owning 
bodies. Bilocal extended families could so function, but this would require that 
all out-marrying members of a family lose membership in the land-owning 
group while all in-marrying spouses acquire such membership. Yet the pres- 
ent-day Malayo-Polynesian land-owning groups stress consanguinity as the 
basis of membership, not residence alone. Since, moreover, consanguineal 
ties are the normal basis for the transmission of land rights, consanguineal 
groups are more effective instruments of collective land ownership than resi- 
dential ones. I find it difficult, therefore, to accept the idea that the early 
Malayo-Polynesians associated ownership directly with the bilocal extended 
family. 

But what alternatives are there? The evidence for Murdock’s reconstruction 
is too consistent to allow for any serious questioning of his conclusions. There 
is, however, the possibility that he has left something out, something which 
neither his data nor existing social organization concepts could readily have 
revealed. 

A clue to what this something is may be sought in the current confusion 
as to what is meant by the term “kindred.” In the literature it has two dis- 
tinct definitions. Rivers (1926a:15-16) and Murdock (1949:56-62) both treat 
the kindred as a group of persons who have a relative in common, regardless 
of whether kinship is traced through men or women. Such people cannot all 
be related to one another. As just indicated, the kindred in this sense is ephem- 
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eral and cannot, therefore, function as a land-owning group. And it is in this 
sense that Murdock attributes kindreds to early Malayo-Polynesian society. 

As defined in Notes and Queries (1929:55), on the other hand, the term 
kindred “should be limited to a group of persons who acknowledge their de- 
scent, genealogically or by adoption, from one family, whether through their 
fathers or mothers.” Here, a kindred refers to people who have an ancestor 
in common as distinct from people who have a relative in common. In this 
sense a kindred has continuity through time and all its members are related 
to one another. As Notes and Queries defines it, a kindred is any nonunilinear 
descent group; as Murdock and Rivers define it, it is not a true descent group 
at all. The source of confusion has clearly been the feature common to both 
types of group: in both cases consanguineal connections are traced through 
either sex. The difference is that in the kindred of Rivers and Murdock these 
connections are traced /aterally to a common relative, while in the kindred of 
Notes and Queries they are traced lineally to a common ancestor. I wish to 
suggest that the kindred in the latter sense must be added to the kindred in 
Murdock’s sense as an element in the social organization of early Malayo- 
Polynesian society. Hereinafter, I shall reserve the term kindred for the bi- 
lateral group which Rivers and Murdock had in mind and shall refer to the 
group defined by Notes and Queries as a nonunilinear descent group. 

As we shall see, nonunilinear descent groups may take many forms. We are, 
therefore, faced with the problem of ascertaining its probable form in the origi- 
nal Malayo-Polynesian group. 

Logically, true descent groups, i.e., groups in which all the members trace 
descent from a common ancestor, may be of two basic types. The first type we 
may call an “unrestricted descent group,” for it includes all of the founder’s 
descendants, whether through males or females. Such groups must of necessity 
overlap in membership, for each individual will belong to as many of them as 
he has known ancestors. The second type restricts membership to include only 
some of the descendants of the original ancestor. The unilinear principle, by 
which only the children of existing members of one sex are added as new mem- 
bers, is but one of several possible ways of restricting membership in descent 
groups. A second possibility is to include only those descendants who acquire 
certain land rights as their share of the original inheritance. If both sexes are 
eligible to inherit these rights, then the line of descent by which a member 
carries his genealogy back to the founding ancestor is likely to go sometimes 
through men and sometimes through women. A third way to restrict member- 
ship in a descent group is to include only the children of those members who 
after marriage continue to reside in the locality associated with the group. 
If residence is bilocal, then the line of descent will go sometimes through men 
and sometimes through women. Still another device is to make membership 
in the father’s or mother’s group optional depending on the individual’s own 
choice of residence between the localities with which they are respectively 
associated. These are simple ways of maintaining restricted descent groups of a 
sort analogous to sibs and lineages, but not unilinear in structure. Such groups 
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can readily function as land-holding units. What evidence do we have among 
Malayo-Polynesian societies for the presence of such nonunilinear descent 
groups either now or in the past? 

Let us turn to the Gilbert Islands first.2 Here we must distinguish formally 
and functionally between five types of kin group. 

1. The wiuu, a true bilateral kindred. 

2. The oo,’ an unrestricted descent group including all the persons de- 
scended from a common ancestor, regardless whether through men or women. 
This group functions only in relation to property. 

3. The mweenga, a household. Formerly it was an extended family unit. 
It was predominantly patrilocal, but matrilocal marriages kept it from being 
completely so. 

4, The bwofi, a nonunilinear descent group based on land rights, functioning 
in connection with community meeting-house organization. 

5. The kainga, a nonunilinear descent group based on parental residence. 
Now defunct, it formerly functioned in connection with some aspects of prop- 
erty organization, feuding, and some economic activities. The oo, the bwofi, 
and the kainga are all of interest for this discussion. 

As already indicated, the 00 functions only in relation to land, individual 
rights to which may be held by both sexes. When a man (or woman) dies, his 
land passes to his children. Each daughter who marries receives a small share 
of the inheritance. The bulk of it is divided among the sons, with a slightly 
larger share going to the eldest. Division among the sons may be delayed 
until their death, being subsequently accomplished by their heirs. If there are 
no sons, the daughters receive the entire inheritance. Since women also pass 
their shares on to their children, some of the land allotted among brothers 
and sisters comes from their father and some from their mother. If their mother 
is without brothers, they may get more land from her than from their father. 
As this process continues, a tract of land is divided and subdivided within 
various lines descended from the original owner. All of his descendants form 
an 00. Some of them may not have acquired a share of this land, but are eligi- 
ble to do so should present shareholders die without heirs. Since land may not 
be alienated from the vo without the consent of its members, the several hold- 
ings of a person who dies without children revert for distribution among the 
nearest of his kinsmen who, like him, are descended from the original owner. 
Land which came through his mother cannot revert to kinsmen on his father’s 
side; it can go only to those of his mother’s kin who are her 00 mates with re- 
spect to that land. Membership in the oo is not terminated by settlement in a 
different community or atoll. It lasts for as long as the genealogical ties are 
remembered. The Gilbertese oo illustrates how an unrestricted descent group 
can be associated with land ownership. We must, therefore, enter this type of 
group as a candidate in our search for original Malayo-Polynesian social forms. 
Let us now turn to the bwofi. 

Community meeting houses in the Gilbert Islands, as in Samoa,‘ have a 
highly formalized organization. Every member of the community has the right 
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to sit in one or more of the traditional seating places under the eaves around 
the meeting house. Each seating place is named and together with the people 
who occupy it constitutes a bwoli. Bwoti membership is based on individual 
rights in certain plots of land. All persons who own a share in such a plot, if 
no more than one square foot, have the right to a corresponding seat. Since all 
persons holding a share in the same plot are theoretically lineal descendants of 
its original holder and thus members of the same oo, all persons entitled to the 
same seat in the meeting ‘iouse are ipso facto consanguineally related and so 
recognized. But not all members of the same oo with respect to such a plot 
have actually inherited shares in it; they hold lands acquired from other an- 
cestors. Not holding a share, they are barred from the associated seat, but 
must sit elsewhere as their present holdings permit. While all bwoti mates 
belong to the same ov, only a segment of the oo belongs to the same bwoii. 

From his various ancestors a man may acquire shares in several plots, each 
entitling him to a different seat. He is potentially a member of several bwo/i 
at once, but can activate membership in only one. His children are not bound 
by his choice, however, and he, himself, may change his affiliation, either 
because he has quarreled with his mates, or because he wishes to help keep up 
the numerical strength or to assume the leadership of a dwofi in which he has 
the right of active membership. A man entitled to sit in two places may so di- 
vide his land holdings that one son acquires the right to sit in one bwofi while 
another son acquires the right to sit in the other. There are instances where 
brothers belong to different bwoti. Everyone has the right of membership in at 
least one; people divide their land holdings among their heirs in such a way as 
to insure this. Women pass on these rights to their children in the same way 
that men do. We have seen, however, that unless they have no brothers they 
traditionally receive smaller allotments of land, and then only at marriage. 
As a result men belong more often to their father’s than to their mother’s 
bwoti. It is understandable that this kin group should have been erroneously 
labeled “patrilineal” by such outstanding reporters of Gilbertese custom as 
Grimble (1933:19-20) and the Maudes (1931:232). In the light of existing 
concepts, this was the best label they could use.' The dwofi, then, is a common 
descent group whose membership is restricted, not by reckoning descent 
exclusively through one sex, but to those descendants of the common ancestor 
whose share of the original inheritance includes a portion of a particular plot of 
land. 

Kainga appear originally to have had the same membership as bwoii, 
for in some instances their names coincide, and they often have the same found- 
ing ancestors. In time, however, they diverged, for the principles governing 
their membership differ. Like the bwoti, each kainga was a descent group associ- 
ated with a tract of land. Its founding ancestor, also, was the original holder 
of the tract. Theoretically, the original ancestor established residence on his 
land. Those of his descendants who continued to reside there formed together 
with their spouses an extended family, or mweenga. Together with those who 
were born and raised there, but had moved away after marriage, they formed 
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a kainga. Residence was commonly patrilocal but matrilocal residence was con- 
sidered proper under some circumstances, as when a man’s share of kainga 
lands was small while his wife’s was large. While residence did not affect one’s 
own kainga membership, it did affect that of one’s children. It appears to have 
been the rule that if a person’s parents resided patrilocally he belonged to his 
father’s kainga, but if they resided matrilocally he belonged to his mother’s. 
Since residence was predominantly patrilocal, most Gilbertese belonged to their 
father’s kainga. Succession to leadership in the kainga, moreover, could de- 
scend only in the male line. Neither of these facts, however, made the kainga 
a true patrilineal lineage, for if membership were patrilineal then the children 
of men who went in matrilocal residence would still have belonged to their 
father’s kainga. Patrilineal succession to its leadership was guaranteed by 
having the eligible successor reside patrilocally, so that his son would in turn 
be a member and eligible to succeed him. We seem to have in the kainga, 
then, a kin group resembling a lineage, but whose membership is determined 
by parental residence rather than parental sex. This membership principle 
is, of course, tailor-made for societies practicing bilocal residence. 

Normally, each member of the kainga had a plot in the tract of land associ- 
ated with it. If this tract had a corresponding bwoti in the meeting house, all 
the kainga’s members would be eligible to sit there. The plots of those members 
of the kainga who moved away after marriage, however, went to their children, 
who belonged to other kainga. These children thus became eligible to member- 
ship in a bwoli other than that to which most of their kainga mates belonged. 
By this process members of the same kainga could and did belong to different 
bwoti, and, conversely, members of the same bwoti belonged to different 
kainga, even though both types of group were founded by the same ancestors. 
While each kainga tends to be associated with a specific bwoli, their respective 
personnel are not congruent. 

To sum up, all three descent groups are somehow connected with land. An 
ancestor having established ownership of a tract was the founder of all three. 
All of his descendants form an 00. Those in actual possession of a share in the 
land are eligible to membership in a bwoti. Those whose parents resided on it 
form a kainga. None of these groups is unilinear. 

Because of its intimate connection with bilocal residence, we must look upon 
the kainga, like the 00, as quite possibly an original Malayo-Polynesian form 
of kin group. The dwoti, too, despite its special function in relation to meeting- 
house organization, commands our interest on structural grounds. What indi- 
cations are there of the presence of groups like the 00, bwoti, and kainga among 
other Malayo-Polynesian peoples? Let us turn to the 00 and bwoti first. 

Barton’s account of the Ifugao indicates clearly that an unrestricted de- 
scent group of the oo type occurs there. In describing the Ifugao “family,” 
as he calls it, he leaves no doubt about the presence of bilateral kindreds 
(1919:15). When he talks of family-owned land, however, he is clearly talking 
about something else (pp. 39-41). He indicates that some holdings have been 
associated with a particular family for generations. They may descend through 
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daughters as well as sons (pp. 50-55). When a person dies without children his 
property reverts for division not to his kindred as a unit but to the nearest of 
his kin who like him are descended from a former owner. Indeed, as far as the 
reversion of land to collateral heirs is concerned, Ifugao law is almost identical 
with Gilbertese law. Members of this land-holding family, moreover, have a 
voice in its alienation cven though they possess no shares in the land. Clearly, 
when Barton talks about the family as a land-holding unit, he is talking about 
an unrestricted descent group like the 00. The Ifugao are one of the societies 
considered by Murdock (1949:349) to preserve the original Malayo-Polynesian 
Hawaiian type of organization unchanged. If he is right, we must accept the 
oo as one of its characteristic features. 

Ulawa in the Solomon Islands is another society which exemplifies Mur- 
dock’s (1949:349) original Hawaiian type of social structure. As reported by 
Ivens (1927:45—-46, 60-61), the Ulawans live in hamlets whose members con- 
sider themselves kinsmen. Patrilocal residence prevails, but Ivens notes that 
commoners marrying into a chief’s family may live matrilocally. In addition 
to extended families there is a kindred, called komu. Now, Ivens says that gar- 
den grounds and coconut trees belong to the komu, and adds that daughters 
as well as sons may acquire rights in them and retain these rights after moving 
away in marriage. We have already noted that a kindred cannot be a land- 
owning group. As such, the komu can scarcely be a true kindred. I conclude 
that the term komu must refer in fact to two kinds of kin group—one a kindred, 
the other a nonunilinear descent group associated with land rights. While the 
published evidence gives no direct clue as to how membership in the latter 
group is determined, it is enough to restrict the probabilities. I infer that it is 
an unrestricted descent group like the oo or is restricted either on the basis of 
land shares like the bwofi or on the basis of parental residence like the kainga, 
for Ivens is emphatic about the absence of unilinear groups. 

When we turn to Polynesia we find abundant evidence of nonunilinear 
descent groups. All authorities stress the importance of lineal descent, whether 
through men or women, in connection with social rank and land rights. 
Some authorities use the term kindred in the No/es and Queries sense for these 
nonunilinear groups. 

Macgregor’s account (1937:54) of Tokelau, for example, describes a kindred 
as all persons descended from a common ancestor, whether through men or 
women, indicating that it is an unrestricted descent group of the oo type. He 
adds that “the land that was given to the heads of families [in the original 
settlement] became the common property of the kindreds descended from 
them. Each member of the kindred received the right to use a section of the 
land.” Children thus acquired claims to a share of land in both their father’s 
and mother’s groups. Macgregor states that normally only one of these claims 
was activated, sometimes on the mother’s side and sometimes on the father’s. 
But he does not give the criteria for this choice. It could not have been paren- 
tal residence for residence was regularly matrilocal, while leadership in the 
group descended patrilineally in the primogeniture line as in the Gilbert 
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Islands. We can only conclude that in addition to the unrestricted descent 
group there was a restricted group comprising persons who actually possessed 
shares in the ancestral land, resembling in this respect the Gilbertese bwofi. 

In his account of Uvea, Burrows (1937:62-—68) likewise uses the term kin- 
dred to refer to two nonunilinear descent groups. One appears to be unre- 
stricted like the oo, its members having rights in ancestral land regardless of 
where they or their parents reside, though if membership is confined to those 
descendants who actually possess shares as distinct from the right to possess 
them it corresponds to the Gilbertese bwoti. Which is the case is not clear. 
A segment of this group is localized as a bilocal extended family. This more 
restricted group is analogous to the Gilbertese kainga. In fact, the Uveans 
use the name kainga for it, as well as for the larger group. 

Burrows (1936:65-78) develops the same picture on Futuna, where the 
kutunga is either an unrestricted group like the oo or a restricted group like 
the bwoti. Here the term kainga is reserved for that portion of it which is local- 
ized on kutunga land. Since residence is bilocal, membership in the kainga 
must be based on parental residence, as in the Gilbert Islands. Burrows calls 
the kutunga a kindred and cites Notes and Queries as his authority for doing 
so. Futunan society is another of those which Murdock (1949:349) regards 
as typifying original Malayo-Polynesian forms of organization. 

The demonstrable presence of unrestricted descent groups associated with 
land in Ifugao and Gilbertese society, and their probable presence in Uvea, 
Futuna, and Ulawa means that either they developed independently in Indo- 
nesia, Micronesia, Polynesia, and Melanesia, or they were a part of original 
Malayo-Polynesian social structure. Of these five societies, three are repre- 
sented in Murdock’s survey. That each of them should be considered by him, 
for other reasons, to preserve the original social structure unchanged is not 
without significance in this regard. 

Given the presence of unrestricted descent groups, it is evident that groups 
structurally similar to the bwoli readily tend to develop. All that is required is a 
distinction between those who as descendants have rights to acquire a share 
of ancestral land and those among them who actually have received such 
shares. If .e latter are organized as a separate social group for any reason, 
they necessarily constitute a restricted descent group in which membership 
follows the bwofi principle. The conditions for its presence, therefore, may well 
have obtained in early Malayo-Polynesian society. The distributional evidence, 
however, is too limited to warrant any conclusion in this regard. 

In the foregoing survey of possible examples of the 00 type of group, we 
have noted the simultaneous presence of the kainga type on Uvea and Futuna, 
where, too, it is called a kainga. This suggests that there may be linguistic 
as well as other evidence for considering the kainga type of group an early 
Malayo-Polynesian form. 

The term kainga, together with its variant kainanga, has a wide distribution 
in Micronesia and Polynesia. This distribution cannot be attributed: to bor- 
rowing because its various forms show the proper historical sound shifts as 
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loan-words do not. While the meaning of the term is not always clear, it in- 
variably has to do with land and/or some kind of social group. In Mangareva, 
for example, kainga refers to a section of land (Buck 1938). It means a kinsman 
in Lau and Tonga (Hocart 1929), and a nonunilinear kin group together with 
its land in Futuna, Uvea, and the Gilbert Islands, while an ill-defined family 
group is called ’aiga in Samoa. The variant form occurs as ’ainana in Hawaii, 
where it refers to a local population of some kind. The cognates kainanga and 
hailang or jejinag refer to patrilineal and matrilineal sibs, respectively, in 
Tikopia (Firth 1946) and the Central Caroline Islands (Lessa 1950; Good- 
enough 1951). Clearly there was some kind of descent group associated with 
land in the society from which both Polynesian and Micronesian peoples are 
jointly descended. But how in the course of history could this ancestral de- 
scent group come to be nonunilinear in some places and unilinear in others? 
And where it is unilinear, how could it become patrilineal here and matrilineal! 
there? If we start with the assumption that this group was originally, as in the 
Gilbert Islands, one in which continuity of membership derived from parental 
residence where the residence rule was bilocal, then the answer becomes clear. 
In those societies shifting to regular patrilocal residence, the group automati- 
cally became patrilineal. Where matrilocal residence became the rule, as in 
the Carolines, the group became equally automatically matrilineal. And in 
each case no one need even be aware that a change had in fact occurred. Where 
bilocal residence continued or tendencies to unilocality did not go too far, the 
kin group remained nonunilinear. If this is so, where else in addition to Uvea, 
Futuna, and the Gilbert Islands do we encounter nonunilinear descent groups 
based on parental residence? 

The so-called patrilineal clans of the Lau Islands are definitely kin groups 
in which membership is based on parental residence. The accounts by both 
Thompson (1940:54) and Hocart (1929:17) make this clear. Hocart, for exam- 
ple, says: “Usually a man ‘follows’ his father’s clan, but many men live with 
the mother’s people, even though both clans may be in the same village, next 
to one another. If a man lives with his wife’s people, the children follow the 
mother’s clan.”’ The importance of parental residence for hapu membership 
among the Maori has been noted by Firth (1929:99-100). For predominantly 
patrilocal Tongarcva we have the suggestive statement by Buck (1932:40) 
that “through matrilocal residence the children drop active connection with 
their father’s kin and become incorporated and naturally absorbed into their 
mother’s family and the organization to which it belongs.” I suspect a similar 
situation in Tokelau (Macgregor 1937) and Manua (Mead 1930). Certainly 
it would be compatible with the meager facts reported there. 

For patrilineal Tubuai, Aitken (1930:36) reports that in the absence of 
sons descent was carried through a daughter for one generation. This practice 
bears an obvious resemblance to ambil anak, or adoptive marriage, as reported 
for some Indonesian societies, where a patrilineal line may be continued for 
one generation through a daughter instead of through a son (Ter Haar 
1948:175-76; Murdock 1949:21, 45). Here matrilocal residence is the social 
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mechanism whereby descent through a woman is legalized. The daughter who 
will carry on the line stays with her family of orientation, her husband moves 
in and the bride-price is waived. In short, the children take their lineage affilia- 
tion in accordance with the residence of their parents. Looked at this way, In- 
donesian kin groups, where these matrilocal marriages are practiced, are basi- 
cally like the Gilbertese kainga and the so-called clans of the Lau Islands. 
Historically, it would appear that a shift toward patrilocal residence made 
affiliation with the father’s group so common that kin groups came to be 
viewed as properly patrilineal. Jural recognition of patrilineal descent then 
required a legal device for reconciling it with the less frequent but traditional 
practice of matrilineal affiliation under matrilocal residence. This was accom- 
plished simply by adoption of the husband. Adoptive marriage, then, points to 
the former existence in some Indonesian societies of nonunilinear descent 
groups of the kainga type. 

From Melanesia I have no clear example of kin groups corresponding to 
the kainga. There is a possibility, however, that they occur in Ulawa, as has 
already been noted. Rivers’ account (1926b:71-94) of Eddystone Island shows 
bilocal residence. His one reference to gardening rights (p. 93) indicates that 
a woman retains a share of her parent’s land if she and her husband live matri- 
locally, her children presumably inheriting from her, but she loses these rights 
if she lives patrilocally for then her children presumably inherit from their 
father. If the same principle applies to men, rights in land are based on paren- 
tal residence. If those having such rights in the same section of land are organ- 
ized as a group, it is very likely of the kainga type. 

Melanesian possibilities aside, however, the demonstrable antiquity of the 
kainga for Polynesia and Micronesia, when taken together with the indications 
of its former presence in Indonesia, warrants the inference that this form of 
group was present in early Malayo-Polynesian society. Murdock’s (1949:152, 
228, 349) reconstruction of bilocal residence, without which the kainga is im- 
possible, makes this inference even more plausible. 

If we accept the proposition that descent groups like the 00 and kainga 
were both represented in original Malayo-Polynesian society, how can it help 
us to understand the processes by which some of the complex social systems 
an .ig present Malayo-Polynesian peoples emerged? By way of introduction 
to answering this question, I wish to call attention to the peculiar form of 
the nonunilinear descent group in the community of Bwaidoga in the D’Entre- 
casteaux Islands, where I had the opportunity to collect some information in 
1951. 

Bwaidoga consists of several hamlets, kali:va, strung along the coast. 
Each hamlet is associated with one or two kin groups called unuma, which are 
localized there in extended families. Several related «numa form a larger non- 
localized kin group, called ga:bu. Most men inherit a share of their father’s 
unuma lands and reside patrilocally after marriage. Under these conditions a 
man belongs to his father’s unuma and ga:bu. He may, however, choose to 
reside with his mother’s unuma, receiving a share of its land from his maternal 
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grandfather or maternal uncle. By doing this he loses rights in his father’s 
land, unless he returns permanently to his father’s unuma immediately follow- 
ing his father’s death. If he remains with his mother’s unuma, he forfeits these 
rights for himself and his heirs in perpetuity. By choosing to affiliate with his 
mother’s unuma, a man automatically becomes a member of her ga:bu as 
well,? 

The Bwaidogan unuma and ga: bu differ from the kainga in that residence 
is never matrilocal. The choice is between patrilocal and avunculocal residence. 
Men can acquire land from the unuma of either parent, and their choice of 
residence depends on where they can get the best land. As a result of this 
system, membership in unauma and ga:bu is traced sometimes through female 
and sometimes through male ancestors. 

The avunculocal alternative to patrilocal residence suggests that the 
Bwaidogan ga:bu and unuma were formerly matrilineal, and that the unuma 
used to be localized as an avunculocal extended family. With a shift in favor of 
patrilocal residence, membership in the unuma became optionally patrilineal. 
The present system may be seen, then, as transitional from a matrilineal to 
a patrilineal form of organization. As such, it cannot be viewed as indicative 
of early Malayo-Polynesian forms. I mention Bwaidoga, however, not only to 
illustrate another kind of nonunilinear descent group, but to help point up a 
problem which I believe has played a major determining role in the history of 
Malayo-Polynesian social organization: the problem of land distribution. 

In any community where cultivatable land is not over-abundant in rela- 
tion to population, and all rights to land depend on membership in strictly 
unilinear kin groups, a serious problem must soon arise. Unilinear groups in- 
evitably fluctuate considerably in size. The matrilineal lineages on Truk, for 
example, readily double or halve their membership in the space of one or two 
generations. As a result, one lineage may have twice as much land as its mem- 
bers need while another has not enough to go around. Unless devices are 
developed to redistribute land rights to persons outside the owning group, 
intracommunity conflict is inevitable. 

As noted at the beginning of this discussion, Malayo-Polynesian societies 
characteristically vest land ownership in kin groups. Throughout their history, 
therefore, they have had to meet the problem of land distribution in the face 
of constant fluctuations in kin-group size. One of the simplest possible devices 
for achieving this end is to keep the land-owning groups nonunilinear. With the 
oo type of group a person has membership in as many oo as there are distinct 
land-owning ancestors of whom he is a lineal descendant. While he can expect 
little from those 00 which have become numerically large, he can expect a 
lot of land from those which have few surviving members. The overlapping 
memberships inevitable with unrestricted descent groups make them an excel- 
lent vehicle for keeping land holdings equitably distributed throughout the 
community. 

As a restricted descent group without overlapping personnel, the kainga 
is also admirably suited for keeping group membership balanced in relation 
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to its immediate land resources. With bilocal residence, as the size of one 
kainga decreases in relation to that of other kainga, more of its members 
remain at home after marriage; as its population increases, more move away. 

How do these functional considerations help us to understand the develop- 
ment of other social forms? 

In those societies where conditions came to favor neolocal residence, the 
kainga could not possibly survive. If the same factors promoted individual 
ownership of land, the 00 would also have been weakened, leaving only the 
bilateral kindred—as among the Kalingas of Luzon (Barton 1949), who now 
have a social structure corresponding to Murdock’s ‘““Eskimo”’ type. 

In areas where there was an abundance of land, and slash-and-burn agri- 
culture made the use of any plot 2 temporary matter, doing away with the need 
for permanent tenure, bilocal residence was no longer functionally advanta- 
geous. Unilocal residence rules could and did develop, and the kainga type of 
group became unilinear as a result. The large islands of Melanesia provided 
conditions of this sort, which accounts, I believe, for the high incidence of 
unilinear forms of organization there. 

Tendencies toward unilocal residence and unilinear descent developed 
elsewhere also, as in the Caroline Islands and parts of Indonesia. These 
tendencies called for reliance on other devices for redistributing land. In the 
Carolines this was accomplished by separating use rights from membership 
in the owning group. Where formerly parental residence had been the basis for 
membership in the owning group, it now became one of several bases for trans- 
mitting use rights outside the owning group. I have shown elsewhere how the 
more complicated tenure system which resulted served to keep land use 
equitably distributed on matrilineal Truk (Goodenough 1951:44, 166-71). 

Adoption of the land-poor by kinsmen in land-rich groups is another device 
for solving the land distribution problem. It is not mutually exclusive with 
other devices, and its wide practice is familiar to all students of Malayo-Poly- 
nesian societies. It is of special importance where the land-owning groups have 
become unilinear. We have already mentioned its we ‘ding with the parental 
residence principle in Indonesia in connection with adoptive marriage there. 
Its elaborations on Palau in conjunction with financial sponsorship are so 
complex as to obscure almost beyond recognition the underlying matrilineal 
system (Barnett 1949). 

The Bwaidogans provide an interesting example of a people whose land- 
owning kin groups became matrilineal, but, under the stress of land distribu- 
tion problems, could not remain so. They had to become nonunilinear again. 
With matrilineal descent and avunculocal residence as the immediate ante- 
cedents of this return shift, however, the result was the peculiar type of group 
already described, not the original kainga. Pressures of the kind at work in 
Bwaidoga may well lie behind the series of shifts which culminated in double 
descent in Yap (Schneider 1953:216-17) and the bilineal groups of the New 
Hebrides (Layard 1942). 

I conclude, then, that in addition to the characteristics reconstructed by 
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Murdock for early Malayo-Polynesian society, there were two types of kin 
group associated with land. One was an unrestricted descent group, while 
membership in the other was determined by parental residence. Because they 
stressed kin ties through both parents equally, these groups favored the 
simultaneous presence of bilateral kindreds and Generation-Hawaiian kinship 
terms as already reconstructed by Murdock.® The structure of both groups 
helped resolve land distribution problems. Where residence became patrilocal 
or matrilocal, these groups tended automatically to be transformed into patri- 
lineal or matrilineal sibs and lineages. Where this occurred, greater reliance on 
adoption, adjustments in the land tenure system, or a subsequent return to 
optional bases of group affiliation led to the complicated and varied social 
systems now present in parts of Indonesia and Micronesia, as well as to such 
unusual ones as we find in Bwaidoga. 


NOTES 


! This paper is a revised and expanded version of one entitled “The Typology of Con- 
sanguineal Groups,” presented at the annual meeting of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, December 1952. 

2 Field work was conducted in the summer of 1951, when I was a member of a team making 
an ecological study of the Gilbertese atoll Onotoa, under the auspices of the Pacific Science Board 
of the National Research Council and the Geography Branch of the Office of Naval Research. 

3 I am not certain that 00 is the correct native term for this group. Literally, the word means 
“fence.” It was only in the last two days of field work that I learned it referred to some type 
of kin group as well. Answers to last-minute queries suggested that it referred to the unrestricted 
descent group which I had already isolated but had thought to be unnamed. 

4 The Samoan fono and Gilbertese mwaneaba (meeting house) probably have a common 
origin, for mwaneaba customs are attributed to Samoan invaders arriving in the Gilbert Islands 
several hundred years ago. 

5 There remains the possibility, of course, that the bwofi are patrilineal on some Gilbertese 
atolls. On Onotoa, however, they are not. 

6 In November 1951, I spent two days at Bwaidoga, at which time, due to the generous assist- 
ance provided by the Reverend Mr. William Coates of the Wailagi Mission, I was able to obtain 
from a group oi native elders the information presented here. The field work of which the survey 
of Goodenough Island formed a part was sponsored by the Museum of the University of Penn- 
svlvania. 

7 The ga:bu seems to correspond to the totemic group described by Jenness and Ballantyne 
(1920:66-67) as patrilineal; and the representatives of such a group in one hamlet presumably 
correspond to the wnuma. Their characterization of these groups as patrilineal apparently follows 
from the fact that patrilocal residence and consequent patrilineal affiliation predominated statis- 
tically. 

8 The reasons given by Murdock (1949:152, 158) for the association of Generation termin- 
ology with bilocal residence and bilateral kindreds, for example, apply with equal force to its 
association with nonunilinear descent groups of the sort herein described. 
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“Murngin” (Wulamba) Social Organization 


RONALD M. BERNDT 
London, England 


” RECENT years, the ““Murngin” (Wulamba)' kinship system and social 
organization of northcentral and northeastern Arnhem Land, Northern 
Australia, have been the subject of much controversy and discussion among 
anthropologists: Warner (1930-31, 1937), followed by Lawrence and Murdock 
(1949), Radcliffe-Brown (1951, 1954), Lévi-Strauss (1949:216-46 ef seg.; 
1953:538-39, 543), and, recently, Leach (1951). In addition, various aspects 
have been discussed by Elkin (1933, 1950, 1953), Sharp (1934), Webb (1933), 
Berndt (1951), and Elkin, Berndt and Berndt (1950). 

In this paper I do not intend to discuss this controversy, nor the Wulamba 
kinship system as such. These aspects will be treated in a more detailed paper 
to be published in the journal Oceania, in collaboration with Elkin. Here I will 
discuss specifically some significant features of this system of social organiza- 
tion, with particular reference to unilineal descent groups.” 

On the whole, Radcliffe-Brown’s (1951) criticism of Lawrence and Mur- 
dock’s approach to Wulamba kinship was fully justified. He demonstrated 
that Warner’s material was basically correct, while Lawrence and Murdock’s 
argument rendered the whole system obscure and remote from real life. The 
material I worked through largely supports Radcliffe-Brown’s contentions and 
agrees fundamentally with Warner’s presentation. In addition, a number of 
further points are raised concerning structural implications, with most of 
which I am unable to deal here. 

In the Wulamba asymmetrical system, based on marriage with a matri- 
cross-cousin, the matrilineal and patrilineal descent lines may be diagrammed 
in the manner adopted by Radcliffe-Brown (1951:46, Table III); see our 
Table 1.° Patrilineal descent is shown vertically, with patri-lines traced from 
the F.F., M.M.B., M.F., F.M.B., respectively. ‘“‘Matrilineal” descent is shown 
diagonally. Five generation levels are associated with seven vertical columns. 
These latter go in pairs. Column L-I (to use Radcliffe-Brown’s labeling) con- 
tains persons who are related to EGO by relationships reciprocal to those in 
which EGO stands to those in column R-I; the reciprocal of NGADTis 
GOMINJAR, of GALWAL, WAGU, and so on. The same is the case with 
L-2 and R-2, L-3 and R-3. These vertical columns signifying patri-lines of 
descent can be indefinitely extended: but those shown here are the basic lines 
significant to the Aborigines; and there must always be an uneven number of 
such patri-lines. The diagonal columns signifying ‘‘matri-lines’’ of descent 
correspond, in uneven numbers, with the patri-lines. The whole pattern, trans- 
ferred from the kinship system itself, rests on the principle that (e.g.) males in 
patri-line O find their spouses in the right-hand column, while females of patri- 
line O find their spouses in the left-hand column. 
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I. “BASIC” LINES OF DESCENT 


The kinship system then is, as Radcliffe-Brown has mentioned (1951:48), 
based on three “‘basic’’ patri-lines, i.e., three classes of male relatives in the 
second ascending generation, the MARI, MARIMO and NGADI. M.M.B. is 
distinguished from F.F., but M.F. and F.M.B. are classed together. The in- 
clusion of NGADIWALGUR, asa special variety of NGADI, gives a secondary 
patri-line. Radcliffe-Brown has discussed the “matri-lines’” stemming from 
these, and has demonstrated that the existence of the ttrm NGADIWALGUR 
with its reciprocal DUMUNGUR makes it necessary to have seven vertical 
columns. There are three basic patrilineal lines of descent and three basic 
“matrilineal” lines of descent: on this structural feature we agree with Rad- 
cliffe-Brown (1951:49). There are, however, certain differences: see Table 1. 
Although there are three basic patri-lines plus four secondary patri-lines; and 
three basic “‘matri-lines’”’ plus four secondary ‘“‘matri-lines,” only one patri-line 
and one “matri-line’’ are of immediate importance to EGO. Patri-line O is 
significant to an EGO because through it he inherits his linguistic group 
(mada), and thus his clan (mala) position. The moiety too is patri!ineal; 
through this line he inherits his ritual position in the sacred ceremoni:s, to- 
gether with sections of the relevant mythology and songs, sacred emblems and 
poles, feathered strings, and sacred uterus dilly bag, his section of the linguistic 
group and clan totemic patterns. His ritual status is determined through his 
membership in this patri-line, which includes male siblings of his F., F.F., and 
male children of the latter. (The females of this line also inherit a ritual status, 
but I shall not discuss this here.) 

This line is the important babaru, the male descent line—the sacred line 
through which a man prenatally receives his spirit, and into which when dead 
he merges as an ancestor. Magic too passes down this line, and all members of 
it are of the one moiety. 

The “matri-line” (X in Table 1), cutting diagonally across the constant 
vertical “flow” of the patri-line, signifies a “‘submerged”’ line of descent. It is 
relevant to an EGO, but not to his father. It signifies too the importance of the 
line of his mother, who through her brother has been able to hand on to her 
son some of her acknowledged ritual status. She herself, because lacking in 
executive authority, cannot hand on such knowledge as she may have, but 
through the intense emotional siblings-of-opposite-sex bond (the strongest 
tabooed tie of all) she is able to delegate this duty to her brother, EGO’s 
M.B. Consequently, EGO has a place in the patri-line of his M.B.; but this is 
actually of secondary importance, because his M.B. is of the opposite moiety. 

But down this “matri-line’” of EGO passes the knowledge and ritual 
status which skips a generation with the m. and M.B. and comes directly, so to 
speak, from EGO’s M.M.B. to EGO himself, for these two are of the same 
moiety, i.e., from the M.M.B. to his Sr.D.S. 

This is the important maribula line, of the same moiety as EGO’s patri- 
line. To all intents and purposes it is identified with EGO’s own line, and the 
rights and privileges which he inherits through it may be the same as those 
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inherited through his own patri-line. The MARI and the MARIMO as cult 
leaders may be of the same patri-line and of the same linguistic group. They 
may belong to two parallel patri-lines, in a range of parallel patri-lines of the 
same linguistic group. Or they may belong to two separate patri-lines of two 
separate ranges of parallel patri-lines, of different (but closely allied) linguistic 
groups within the same clan. 

There is evidence to show that so close is the identification of EGO’s 
patri-line headed by the MARIMO, and the M.M.B.’s line headed by the 
MARI, that people do not talk of the marimobula, but always of the maribula. 
And if there is some genealogical difference between MARIMO and MARI, 
as there may well be, it is the babaru and maribula, the latter being at the apex. 
In ritual life, in the handing down of the most sacred poles and soul bags, in 
bestowing sacred patterns like an insignia of power upon the initiand, in 
passing on relevant sections of sacred myth, religious dogmata, song cycles, 
“inside” words, invocations, personal names, magical power, and so on, the 
maribula is of equal, if not greater, importance than the dbabaru. 


II. MATRILINEAL AND PATRILINEAL DESCENT 


Now we, with Radcliffe-Brown, have called this the ‘‘matri-line’”’ or the 
“line of matrilineal descent.’’ There is, as we have seen, some measure of 
identification between MARI and MARIMO. Descent from the MARI runs 
diagonally from M.M.B. through the m. to her son; from the latter, whom’ we 
take as an EGO, through his sister’s daughter to his Sr.D.S.: the maribula 
“flow” is linked through females who are siblings or mothers (m. and m.sr.) 
to EGO. Power and privilege received through the maribula do not go from 
MARI to Sr.S., but to the sr.d., who is the transmitter, to the MARI’s Sr.D.S. 
The females, the MARI’s sister, the M.B.’s sister, are agents in this transmis- 
sion. Are we justified in calling this a “‘matri-line,” or a “line of matrilineal 
descent’? Let us examine this more closely. Radcliffe-Brown’s definition 
(1951:43) is unsatisfactory, and tells us nothing beyond the fact that a man 
is descended patrilineally, being followed by his son, and ‘matrilineally,” 
being followed by his Sr.S. But in reality here a man is not followed by his 
Sr.S., but by his Sr.D.S. To view the diagonal lines of “‘matrilineal descent”’ 
in Radcliffe-Brown’s way is to deny the significance of the maribula and the 
MARIMO-MART identification. 

A. Formation of the Patri-Line. Let us first consider the formation of the 
patri-line. If we modify Fortcs’ definition of a lineage (1944: 365-66; 1945: 30) 
we are provided with a working framework. It is not a definition of a patri-line 
among the Wulamba, but it does help us to understand what we desire to show. 
Thus we can say that the patri-line spans a certain number of generation levels 
(in this case to the second ascending generation), and includes female siblings 
of the males of each generation level. But for the purpose of descent it is strictly 
agnatic and unilineal; females in this context do not, to any appreciable extent, 
inherit or transmit. Now this is the position of the babaru and the maribula, 
as with other lines of descent (all seven we have mentioned above, disallowing 
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any identification between those of the same moiety). But females serve as an 
agent or link in the transmission of rights and prestige (status and privilege), 
not through their patri-line, but through their matri-line. They are, so to 
speak, a channel through which this knowledge passes: knowledge from their 
M.F. which they have no right to hold themselves, but which comes to their 
male children. They serve as links, that is between EGO’s m. and m.m., allow- 
ing EGO to receive this knowledge through the nominal head of his M.M.F.’s 
patri-line or babaru; this head is the M.M.B. This knowledge does not come 
through a man’s M.B. There is no such tink between EGO and his M.B., for 
the latter is too deeply involved with his own babaru and his maribula, which 
would be EGO’s NGADIWALGUR’s patri-line. This comes from a man to his 
d., and passes through her d. to the latter’s son; but as the knowledge is in the 
hands of a man’s son, upon his death it may be taken for all intents and pur- 
poses to pass from this custodian, via his sr. and sr.d., to his Sr.D.S. 

B. Three Forms of Descent. Now, we may observe that we are dealing with 
three forms of descent as indicated in the structure of the Wulamba kinship. 
The first is the patri-line (or line of patrilineal descent); the second is EGO’s 
mother’s patri-line; and the third is the “‘line of inheritance” —-EGO’s so-called 
“line of matrilineal descent.” Each of these must be examined in order that we 
may know the nature of each, with a view to arriving at a definition. 

C. Line of Patrilineal Descent. The line of patrilineal descent consists of all 
males and all females descended from a common forefather of the third as- 
cending generation, in an unbroken male line. It is an agnatic descent group 
and strictly unilateral. The females belong to it in name, but lose their formal 
identity upon marriage outside the descent line. They serve as “agents” 
through which their male children may achieve some recognition (status) in 
the cult life of their M.B. Further, they serve as “links” through which their 
daughter’s male children can gain recognition from their MARI. 

The male members of this line of patrilineal descent are, in a manner of 
speaking, a descent group. We shall return to this aspect later. We may, how- 
ever, say that all the male members of this line, as well as female members, 
belong to a patri-line. For our purpose here the “patri-line” and the “line”’ of 
patrilineal descent are to all intents and purposes one and the same. Moreover, 
this patri-line must not be viewed as a lineage, although we will discuss this, 
too, later. 

D. EGO’s Mairi-Line. Now a man’s mother’s patri-line is of the same 
nature as the patri-line: strictly unilineal descent through males, traced to the 
third ascending generation, and including females who are siblings in each 
generation level. Females are agents or links, through which, on the one hand, 
their sons can obtain recognition in the cult life of their B., and, on the other, 
their d.’s sons gain recognition in their patri-line. 

A man’s patri-line is of one moiety, his mother’s patri-line of the opposite 
moiety. A man’s association with the cult life of his mother’s patri-line is of a 
“submerged” nature. Through his physiological connection with his mother, 
he must inevitably have some “rights” in her patri-line: but he can never as- 
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sume a dominant role in any of its corporate activities. He can become initiated 
into its cult “mysteries,” certain aspects can be revealed to him; but, however 
much he may know about these, he remains virtually an outsider. 

A man’s submerged association with the mother’s line of descent may be 
viewed in terms of mutual aid. It is described in the following way. A man’s 
bones are made from seminal fluid, his flesh from his mother’s blood. A male 
of one moiety and a female of the other have combined in mutual “‘work”’ (i.e., 
d3ama, “‘work,” sexual intercourse) and through their efforts formed the 
fetus. Because of his bones, the enduring part of his physical body, and be- 
cause of the patri-ancestor who animated his fetus, a man may be acknowl- 
edged a member of his patri-line. But because his mother gave him his flesh, 
so to speak, he has some connection with her patri-line. Because he has only 
flesh from her, he cannot handle the sacred emblem poles of her patri-line. 
But his bones are really his father’s babaru sacred poles; and because of this, 
and because of his ancestor’s spirit, he attains full status in his father’s patri- 
line. Because his mother co-operated with his father in bringing about his birth, 
because she added something to his physical being, he must always assist in 
the ceremonies of his mother’s patri-line. When men perform on their sacred 
ground, those of the opposite moiety aid them in minor dancing, in singing, in 
calling invocations. But they may never handle the sacred emblems, never 
impersonate their ancestors; the cloak of spiritual sacredness may never de- 
scend upon them. A parallel with the Nuba may be drawn here (Nadel 
1947:213). 

Within the mother’s patri-line one finds relationships such as momo, 
NGADI, GALWAL, yandi, GALEI, galei ; intimacy with the females—with the 
galei, sexual intimacy, with the yandi and momo, freedom of expression, lack 
of constraint; formal constraint with the males, GALEI, NGADI and GAL- 
WAL. There too, ideally speaking, are the M.Bros. of each generation of males 
of the patri-line. This is EGO’s avunculine; its importance to EGO depends 
on the importance of the M.B. 

E. MARI-GUDARA Line of Inheritance. The third line of descent is of a 
different nature: it signifies EGO’s descent or inheritance through females to 
the third ascendant generation level, headed by a male, linking EGO with the 
patri-line of his m.m. This is not the “‘matrilineal descent line” spoken of by 
Radcliffe-Brown, when a man is followed by his Sr.S. Murdock (1949:15, 44) 
and Herskovits (1949:290), for example, have given us definitions relating to 
matrilineal descent. Do these conform with what we find among the Wulamba? 
First, we may observe that this “descent line” cutting diagonally across the 
structure of the system does not mean that EGO is assigned exclusively to 
that group (consisting of all females of that line and their male siblings): i.e., 
it does not assign a person t» his mother’s kin group. If the latter were inferred, 
this would mean that EGO would be affiliated with female and male members 
of both his mother’s patri- and matri-lines. Now we may be prepared to say 
that by matrilineal descent we mean that a person belongs to his mother’s 
“family,” but that for purposes of inheritance and succession this is traced 
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through females to a named or presumed female ancestress, i.e., from S. to m., 
to m.m., and so on. To Radcliffe-Brown (1952:36) matrilineal succession means 
that “the greater part of the body of rights of an individual . . . are derived 
by him through his mother and cannot be transmitted to his children but de- 
volve upon his sister’s children.” This is obviously what is meant by matri- 
lineal descent: rights, power, privileges, etc., conferring, supplementing, or 
withholding membership in the group which forms the descent line, ‘‘flow” 
down through a man’s female siblings and are held only for the span of their 
lifetimes by male children of these female siblings. In this way a privilege (e.g.) 
may be held by a man who obtained it through his m., from her M.B.: the 
principle is inheritance and succession through a M.B. to Sr.S. But in our 
Wulamba structure, descent is different: the M.B. is not in the position to 
hand on any more than rights, privileges, and entree into the cult life of his 
own patri-line: he has, of course, as I have indicated, some affinity with the 
patri-line of his mother, but his main interests lie in his own patri-line and in 
that of his own MARI-GUDARA inheritance line. Within this context, then, 
the M.B. is of little importance and is not a factor for consideration. 

When we say that an EGO traces descent back from his m. to his m.m. 
and back to a female ancestress, this is matrilineal descent, and females serve 
as agents in transmitting. In the Wulamba.case, an EGO’s m. and m.m. are 
agents who serve as connecting links (not being themselves transmitters). But 
what they serve to represent is not such a matrilineal sequence, for it is the 
patri-line of the m.m. which holds that which is to be transmitted. That is to 
say, the knowledge an EGO receives from his maternal grandparent, a male, 
belongs to his same moiety: it “skips” a generation, and also a moiety. It is 
really an oblique line of inheritance from the head of a person’s m.m.’s p 
line, this head being his M.M.B., of the same moiety as himself andc.. -y 
identified with (possibly one and the same as) the head of his own patr:-line. 
We can call this the MARI-GUDARA line of inheritance. One of its principe! 
functions is to strengthen patriliny. 


Ill. DEFINITIONS 

Thus we may state that patrilineal descent is a dominating factor in 
Wulamba society. The patri-line is reinforced by the MARI-GUDARA line of 
inheritance, while there is a “submerged” relationship between a person and 
his mother’s kin, i.e., agnatically, because of the importance of the patri-line. 
But there is no acknowledged matrilineal descent, whether of a submerged 
nature or otherwise. 

Thus a patri-line signifies descent through males to an acknowledged com- 
mon progenitor in the second or third ascending generation levels, and includes 
male siblings of each generation level. These form the active members of the 
patri-line. The females of a patri-line are, nevertheless, closely bound to it: 
this is exemplified in the siblings-of-opposite-sex relationship. They serve as 
links between male members of their line and their daughter’s sons. 

EGO’s matri-line is his mother’s patri-line defined in this same way: a 
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person’s association with this line is of a ““submerged”’ nature, and rests on the 
division of labor between his father and his mother which resulted in his con- 
ception. It involves acknowledgment, of a maternal blood tie. 

The MARI-GUDARA line of inheritance is from M.M.B.’s patri-line to 
EGO’s patri-line. Just as the wives of the males of EGO’s patri-line come from 
his m.’s patri-line, so the mari’s of the males of EGO’s patri-line are found in his 
M.M.B.’s patri-line. 

Now these three lines are the most important to a person: the babaru, 
maribula, and yandibula (including NGADI). They are looked upon as being 
connected to one another by close consanguineal ties. 

The “‘affinal” patri-lines of importance to an EGO are the wagubula (con- 
taining his Sr.S. and his patri-cross-cousin) and the y adiwalgurabula (contain- 
ing his wife’s MARI, and his own MARI’s wife). 


IV. NATURE OF DESCENT LINE 
A. Leach’s Argument. We must now turn to the problem of the nature of 
this descent line. But before doing so, we must consider some remarks made 
by Leach (1951: 24-29, 31-34, 51-53). It is his contention ‘‘that the corperate 
group of persons who have the decisive say in bringing about an arranged 
marriage is always a group of co-resident males representing, as a rule, three 


genealogical generations. .. . ’’ Membership of such groups is defined by de- 
scent as well as residence. Thus his proposition is, “In a unilaterally defined 
descent system where a clan... ceases .. . to be a localized group, then, in 


general, it ceases to be a corporate unit for the purposes of arranging a mar- 
riage. The corporate group which does arrange a marriage is, in such circum- 
stances, always a group of males who, beside being members of the same 
lineage or clan, share a common place of residence.”’ These are local descent 
groups. Diagrammatic local descent groups are local lines: and the latter is 
distinguished from Radcliffe-Brown’s descent line (1951:43). Descent lines, 
says Leach, have nothing to do with local grouping: the number of basic de- 
scent lines in a diagram relating to the kinship system depends upon how many 
different kinds of relative are recognized in the grandparents’ generation. It 
has nothing to do with the number of local descent groups existing in the 
society. Failure to distinguish between these two notions has, says Leach, led 
to confusion. He says that “‘an important difference between these two is that 
the descent line comprises at least five generations; the local line considers 
three generations. ...” 

The problem before us is, then, to test this proposition and the usefulness 
of the concept “local descent group” or “local line.’’ Leach considers that (e.g.) 
the type of cross-cousin marriage found among the Wulamba can usefully, for 
purposes of comparison, be treated as an institutional isolate. We agree with 
Leach’s argument that the seven descent lines shown in Warner’s work and 
by this paper are not actual segments of the total society. Lawrence and Mur- 
dock, as well as Lévi-Strauss, made this mistake and so inferred that the 
system was circular. We agree, then, with Radcliffe-Brown in insisting that 
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they are descent lines. But at the same time, Radcliffe-Brown failed to make 
clear just what is the degree of correspondence between these descent lines and 
the local descent groups which constitute Wulamba society. Do we, however, 
agree with Leach’s explanation? 

Leach constructs a chart (1951:33, Fig. 7), which includes relatives genea- 
logically related to EGO while he is a youth: i.e., those who are socially im- 
portant to him as a young man. Warner’s diagram is thus redrawn to show moi- 
ety arrangement. Leach calls the local descent groups CC, B, C, and CCC 
(see Table 1). 

B, C, CC, and CCC are no longer descent lines but local descent groups: 
B is allied to CC and balanced against C and CCC. B need not, but may, be 
a part of CC. We may agree with Leach, who says that the MARI and 
MARIMO cannot be the same person but they can be “‘clan’”’ brothers. This 
point has been noted above. The point in question is the “‘balance’’ between 
wife-givers and wife-receivers. What compensation does a group give when re- 
ceiving a wife? Leach discusses the status superiority of GALWAL in relation 
to EGO, and of MARI to GALWAL. The argument is thus: B and CC are 
allies and stand in balanced opposition to C and CCC; taken in pairs there is 
an exchange of women. In this manner, although the status difference be- 
tween “wife-givers” and “wife-receivers” is admitted, the over-all system is 
represented as one of equilibrium. The economic and status relations are con- 
sidered the most important theme to be derived from Warner’s study. 

Now, reorganizing a certain section of Warner’s diagram, as Leach has 
done, does not resolve the problems which he raised. The re-assembling of 
terms actually adds nothing further than facilitating access to material already 
latent in Warner’s diagram. It tells us nothing more than what Warner has 
already said. The same number of individuals are accounted for: B and CC, 
and C and CCC, both belong to different moieties. If B and CC are identified 
as “‘brother” groups, as C and CCC may be, then an “‘exchange’”’ of wives is 
assumed. Thus we can say that the MARIMO (B) receives as his wife a momo 
(C); he does not give his own sister in exchange (so to speak) to his momo’s 
brother NGADI, but his “‘clan”’ brother MARI (CC) gives his sister (mari) to 
the NGADI (C} and he is thus compensated; the MARI (CC) is compensated 
by receiving the sister of the NGADI’s clan brother, NGADIWALGUR (CCC). 
Now, who gives the latter a wife? In Leach’s diagram a ‘‘clan” sister of CC 
goes to him, thus placing the local groups CC and B at a disadvantage, at 
least for the time being. There is not really a balance between ‘‘wife-receivers”’ 
and “‘wife-givers,’’ and the over-all system (as explained by Leach) is not one 
of equilibrium. For equilibrium to be attained, the NGADIWALGUR should 
receive a wife who is the MARIMO’s sister, as compensation for having given 
his own sister to MARI (a “clan” brother of MARIMO) as wife. But NGADI- 
WALGUR marries a “clan” sister (or actual sister) of MARI, while 
MARIMO’ssister marries a GOMINJAR, who may be equated with a NGADI. 
But need there be absolute equilibrium? And if there is, need it be achieved 
in one generation, i.e., in the generation of EGO’s grandparents? Leach’s 
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analysis of this section of Warner’s system omits consideration of EGO’s 
sister’s position, and does not take into account the compensatory factors in- 
volved in EGO’s own marriage. To understand equilibrium (or for that matter 
disequilibrium) in a kinship system of this kind, to understand the ramification 
of compensatory factors, we must consider EGO as an adult, for it is his child- 
producing potentiality which is important. 

B. Asymmetrical Nature of System. When an EGO marries, certain indi- 
viduals become involved. For discussion we may diagram as in Table 2, on the 
basis of Leach. 

That is, EGO receives a wife from C group. His group B (i.e., all members of 
it), with his MARI group (principally his own MARI), i.e., CC, aid him in 
accumulating gifts which will be given to C group. These gifts go principally 


TABLE 2 
B c ccc 
R-I R-3 
BABA = yandi GALWAL 


into the hands of EGO’s wife’s father. A division is then made by this 
GALWAL, who gives presents to the group of his daughter’s MARI (the 
NGADIWALGUR, CCC), who is incidentally his own W.M.B. and of the line 
of his own MARI; the remaining goods are distributed throughout the 
GALWAL’s babaru. 

When EGO’s sister marries, certain individuals become involved: the same 
principle is involved here as above. 

On a wider range, the compensatory factors involved can be diagrammed 
(see Table 3). As one may see by a glance at this diagram, the distribution of 
goods and services (in the form of reciprocal duties) between persons within 
the two moieties which contain the local groups is unequal. (I am not consider- 
ing here the question of intangibles.) The only way in which they might be 
regarded as equal would be to classify all the groups of one moiety as against 
all the groups of the opposite moiety. Now this may be done in practice, so 
that any inequalities are wiped out. 

What is, however, revealed by Table 3 is the chain of duties which links a 
man with his MARI, his obligations to his wife’s F., and the latter’s to his 
daughter’s MARI. That is to say, the main principle, which is simple enough, 
and which governs the system, is that the MARI, as the most important of 
all EGO’s relatives, because of the emotional bond existing between the two, 
because of his general identification with EGO’s own patri-line, aids his grand- 
son (his Sr.D.S.) upon his betrothal; but he does not aid his sr.d.d., for through 
her (EGO’s sister) he receives his compensation. A M.B. receives compensation 
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on the marriage of his daughter, but part of this must always go to the latter’s 
MARI. The key positions, then, are those of GALWAL and MARI—the 
M.B. and M.M.B.; they may be viewed by an EGO as positions of superior 
status. 

Table 3, however, demonstrates the asymmetrical nature of the kinship 
system. It will be noticed that those in the second ascending generation are 
receivers and givers (note incoming and outgoing arrows), but the MARI re- 
ceives more than he gives. This is counterbalanced by his sister’s marriage 
with NGADIWALGUR, when the diagram begins to repeat itself in order to 
ensure a flow of goods from the outside—that is to say, to ensure that a 
“spread” or a coverage of a number of groups is made where marriages are 


TABLE 3 
GUDARA DUWEI 
MARI MARIMO WADI YADIWALGUR 


GALWAL 
GURUY 
~GALEI 


DUMUNGUR 


BG0's Moiety Opposite Moiety 


concerned. There will not in reality be identification of groups within one 
moiety: it will necessarily be unstable (i.e., as Leach has observed, 1951:52, 
any system of balances will be unstable). 

Or consider the same problem between wife-givers and wife-receivers 
(Table 4). Three groups are found on X side and two en Y side: EGO receives 
his wife from his GALWAL, who in turn receives his wife from his GALWAL, 
EGO’s M.M.B. These symbolize the descent lines of inheritance discussed 
above. These X and FY lines are recurrent through the generations, i.e., the 
MARI (e.g.) receives his wife from his M.B. in the generation level above him. 
Seniority in status does not depend on a man’s giving his d. to a male in the 
generation below; it is ascribed to him through seniority and position in his 
relevant generation. level. A MARI will always have a higher status than a 
GALWAL, and the latter than an EGO. Such relationships are implicit, not 
only in the kinship situation, but throughout social life. 

C. Local Descent Group-Line versus Descent Line. We may now return to 
the crux of our problem and examine the term “local descent group”’ or “local 
line,”? which Leach has used in preference to “descent line.” 


The “local lines” would be, according to Leach (1951:33), CC, B, C, CCC 
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(to use his symbols). Thus EGO’s local descent group would contain himself, 
his father, and his F.F., and, one assumes, the male siblings of each of these. 
This group is said to be a corporate unit, sharing a common place of residence 
and being a part of some larger group which has ceased to function as a unit. 
This is an assumption, partly substantiated by Warner’s data, and partly as- 
sumed from the composition of the lines of patrilineal descent (the patri-lines). 
Now, I would argue that the basic unit in Wulamba society is what I have 
termed the patri-line, and Radcliffe-Brown, ‘the line of patrilineal descent.” 
This line (i.e., EGO’s patri-line O or Leach’s B) should contain at any one time 
MARIMO, BABA, WAWA, GADU, and MARAIDJA (including unmarried 
or widowed, or otherwise returned, marimo, mugul’baba, jaba, gadu, maraidja): 


TABLE 4 


MOIETIES 
vice 
JIRIDA | versa 


and this will include male siblings of each of these, with their sons and S.S. 
The “‘narrow” patri-line refers to direct descent from actual father to actual 
son, and that is what is diagrammed. The patri-line as a corporate body must 
include male siblings, their sons and S.S. This is what is meant when we talk 
of the descent line, the patri-line of which an EGO is a member. It is not just 
a diagrammatic device. Further, it should not comprise only EGO, his F., and 
his F.F., as Leach has noted, but must and does contain relatives of the first 
and second ascending kinship grades as well as of the first and second descend- 
ing kinship grades. Old men take young wives. EGO’s F. has in a number of 
cases had several wives before EGO’s birth, while when EGO is a small child 
he may have classificatory S. and S.S. who are his actual father’s S.S. or 
F.S.S.S. by another mother, or his F.B.S.S. or F.B.S., and so on. Empirical 
material should form the basis of any diagrammatic construct. 

Now the patri-line may be defined as above, containing males who are F., 
F.F., B., S., and S.S. to an EGO. They will be actual, as well as classificatory, 
male siblings or sons and S.S. of any of these. This is the agnatic unilineal 
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descent group which can be brought into focus by consideration of its corporate- 
ness, its sense of common acting and belonging, its oneness as the babaru. I 
would prefer to call the members of this babaru, in totality, a unilineal descent 
group (e.g., Fortes, 1953:25) or corporate descent group. In its narrowest sense 
it is the direct line from F.F. to S.S., in its widest it incorporates male siblings 
of these persons, and female siblings of each generation grade who have not 
married outside. But the corporate descent group must exclude female siblings 
who are not coresident, for the term “corporate” suggests sufficiently close resi- 
dence to enable more or less regular participation in organized group activities. 

Now the patri-line suggests agnatic descent. Diagrammatically or other- 
wise we can speak of this collection of people as having each a definite position 
in such a line, but together they form the unilineal descent group and behave 
as a corporate unit. I do not consider that the use of the term “local line” 
in preference to “descent line” refines our definitions. But if we use descent 
line or patri-line to signify the type of descent, and to refer to an EGO’s im- 
mediate male forebears and descendants, taking into account the depth of 
genealogical memory (in this case normally five generation levels, two above 
and two below), then it is a useful term. If we are to indicate the corporateness 
of the babaru, which will include male siblings and their S. and S.S., as well as 
unmarried female siblings of each of these, then we must use a descriptive term 
like “unilineal descent group” or “corporate descent group” or even Leach’s 
“local descent group.”’ The diagrammatization of this group may be designated 
the “local line,” signifying its acknowledged totality. 

D. The Patri-Line (Descent Line): Corporate Descent Group. Now the patri- 
line (descent line) is the minimal descent group. It is coresident with the 
maximal descent group, i.e., the totality of the acknowledged corporate de- 
scent group noted above. 

All these male relatives (kin) with their wives occupy a specified tract of 
country over which they have hunting and fishing rights. In this area reside 
the spirits of their ancestors; in it are found their sacred sites and totemic 
centers, and to it belong their sacred designs and emblems. Excluding their 
wives they are the corporate descent group; including their wives, they are the 
local horde, the male-female co-operative hunting, fishing, and food-collecting 
unit. 

E. Parallel Descent Groups (Linguistic Group). But within this specified 
territory are parallel descent groups. There may not be many of these, perhaps 
no more than two or three or at the most half a dozen. But together they form 
the mada or linguistic group.* Persons of the same generation level in these 
parallel descent groups are classificatory brothers, acknowledging a common 
ancestry, which may not always be genealogically traceable. They do not form 
a clan (mala), but together (as parallel descent groups) comprise one of several 
linguistic groups which make up the clan. Several babaru of varying size, then, 
in a parallel fashion, form the linguistic group. 

F. Minimal and Maximal Range of Babaru. The babaru (the corporate 
descent group) tends to be the smallest unit outside EGO’s direct descent line. 
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Male siblings of any generation may segment with their descendants: this is 
particularly the case with male siblings of the second and third ascending 
generation levels. Actual relationship between members of these parallel groups 
tends to be somewhat vaguely conceived after the second generation, when use 
may be made of classificatory terminology considered to be more or less 
accurate. Each parallel group tends, too, to be more or less of the same size. 
The linguistic group signifying its maximal range is exogamous. Now, in my 
opinion the linguistic group could be treated as a lineage: but our labeling it 
a lineage would depend on our definition. 

It may be possible to view the babaru as the effective nuclear lineage, con- 
forming with Fortes’ definition (1949:9): thus each “segment” would be an 
effective nuclear lineage which in toto (and in parallel linkage) would form the 
wider lineage or linguistic group. But our definition of lineage would have to 
be made, not only in terms of genealogically traceable male relatives, but also 
by allowing some coverage of classificatory male relatives who are viewed as 
belonging to a common unilineal descent group—which is exactly what the 
linguistic group is. 

G. Nature of Linguistic Group and Clan. Each descent group is the babaru; 
it forms the basis for the expanded family, spread across the parallel descent 
groups within the linguistic group. All male members of the babaru have a 
common interest and a sense of belonging to a common stretch of country, of 
sharing a common sacred background. The head of the babaru will be the 
MARIMO, and it is upon his decision (usually) that fights and feuds are be- 
gun, continued, and terminated: he is, more or less, the jural head of his group. 
As we have seen, several of such groups form the linguistic group, which means 
that such parallel groups not only occupy the same ground, hunt together, join 
in sacred ceremonies together, and so on, but also speak a common dialect 
which distinguishes them from other linguistic groups. As a linguistic group, 
these parallel descent groups have in common sacred emblems, songs, sections 
of mythology, and patterns or totemic designs. 

Now, it is true that, as Leach has remarked (1951:25), ““The number of 
basic descent lines in such a diagram [i.e., the kinship system set out diagram- 
matically] depends merely upon how many different kinds of relative are 
recognized in the grandfather’s generation. It has nothing to do with the num- 
ber of local descent groups existing in the society.” But the classification of 
such a system into seven basic and secondary patri-lines that symbolize local 
descent groups is an indication that a categorization takes place. This cate- 
gorization is an abstract, so to speak, of what actually occurs. It is nothing so 
rigid as seven “‘watertight”’ groups; but what is inferred is a scattering of con- 
sanguineal and affinal relatives, throughout a number of linguistic groups. It 
symbolizes range. 

Within the parallel groups forming a linguistic group one finds all kin who 
are actual and classificatory F.F., F., S., and so on. One might also conceivably 
find a scattering of relatives who belong to the patri-line of one’s MARI, 
assuming the close identification of MARI with MARIMO. But usually the 
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patri-line and hence the descent group, in its parallel extension, of the MARI 
would form a parallel linguistic group. That is to say, the MARI would belong 
to a corporate descent group, similar in structure to that in which we find 
EGO and his MARIMO, and several parallel groups of this substance would 
form the linguistic group, which would be parallel to the one in which we find 
EGO and his MARIMO and classificatory kin of his patri-line. These adjacent 
parallel linguistic groups, each of separate name, each claiming a separate dia- 
lect, we shall designate a clan, noting that each clan bears a separate name. 

The linguistic group is loosely conceived as the political unit: and this may 
or may not include the descent group of the MARI. If the descent group of 
the MARI is outside an FGO’s linguistic group, then the latter may be af- 
filiated with the MARI’s linguistic group, and become the combined ritual 
body or political unit. The number of parallel linguistic units found in any one 
clan varies, from one to several (six or so). And it is highly probable that EGO’s 
maribula, which may be synonymous with the gudarabula, will be found here. 

Now, the linguistic group, and the parallel linguistic groups forming the 
clan, are exogamous. For various reasons which we shall not discuss here, 
linguistic groups have, we may assume, grown unwieldy or been driven away 
from their home territories, and have thus settled elsewhere. Thus we find to- 
day that one linguistic group may be (e.g.) duplicated and scattered across 
eastern Arnhem Land, incorporated under another clan name, and parallel to 
other linguistic groups of different names. The whole area is divided among a 
number of clans of varying names, belonging to either of the two moieties, and 
containing linguistic groups which are often duplicated in other clans. But if 
EGO’s babaru is found in one linguistic group and that linguistic group name 
is found in another part of the country, allocated to a different clan, a relation- 
ship is claimed as in the case of the parallel descent groups forming EGO’s 
linguistic group. The same is the case with EGO’s maribula, which may be 
found some considerable distance away from his own babaru. Similarly, the 
patri-lines which symbolize EGO’s affinal descent groups of the opposite 
moiety may be adjacent to or some distance away from his babaru and mari- 
bula. In reality then, the patri-lines shown diagrammaticaily in the kinship 
system are scattered throughout eastern Arnhem Land, and are duplicated and 
reduplicated for the local descent groups, each being a corporate descent 
group. It is probably this situation which has given rise to the native classifica- 
tion of conventional intermarrying pairs of linguistic groups (this point will be 
discussed in another paper). 

Some of the assumptions we have made regarding the distribution of 
linguistic groups, and their reduplication under different clans, need further 
discussion. This is not possible here, but must be considered in a separate 
study. Sufficient has been said to indicate that the basic social unit is the cor- 
porate descent group; and the linguistic unit under which this is classified, to- 
gether with the one which contains the maribula, form the other joint body of 
some solidarity. It is said that the babaru and maribula are expected to act as 
one in all corporate enterprises, and their ‘“‘union”’ is expressed particuiarly on 
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ritual occasions. Nevertheless, and notwithstanding their binding ritual and 
economic obligations, the descent group as such is the only unit to which one 
may turn to obtain aid which will be given more or less automatically. 

As Leach has said (1951:53), “the network of kinship relations embraces 
a great number of local groups [corporate descent groups] and ties them into 
a kind of loosely knit political system; but throughout the population so linked 
there is no strong sense of social solidarity and in some cases there are even 
wide differences of language [as among the linguistic groups] and culture [not 
in this case, however] between different parts of the one system.” That is to 
say, the usual characteristics of tribal organization are lacking; and it is for 
that reason that these people of eastern Arnhem Land belong to what I have 
called the Wulamba bloc, speaking a number of related dialects of one language 
which in toto are referred to as Miwoidj. 

V. CONCLUSIONS 

The Wulamba material carries a number of general theoretical implications. 
These concern primarily, in this context, the corporate or unilineal descent 
group. The minimal propositions discussed by Leach (1951:52-53) mainly 
refer to the question of relationship between wife-givers and wife-receivers, 
and the differentiation of status. These arguments regarding the relevance of 
status concepts to the analysis of “‘bride-price”’ (i.e., bride-wealth) and dowry 
have not been followed up to any extent here. The status concepts which do 
exist in Wulamba social life, and are reflected in their kinship system, are those 
dependent on seniority and reinforced by ritual and sacred ceremony. Other 
factors linked with status considerations are the prestige attaching to fighting 
ability, to proficiency in magic, and to parenthood as such. Status derived 
from these sources need not coincide with ritual and ceremonial status, nor 
with status associated with seniority in a descent group or a linguistic group. 
Nevertheless, discussion of all these features would be relevant in any detailed 
study of kinship and social organization (see Sharp 1934:418-20). But status 
dependent on being a “wife-receiver” or “wife-giver” is to my mind not rele- 
vant. A man’s status is not necessarily derived from or enhanced by his being 
a “‘wife-giver.”” It so happens that the “‘wife-giver’’ will be socially “superior”’ 
(although the term “superior” has connotations which I do not think are ap- 
plicable here), but he is possessed of this status whether or not he accedes to 
the expectation that he will give his daughter to his Sr.S. I admit, however, 
with Leach, that a more detailed analysis is necessary of the economic 
aspects of the effects of matrilateral cross-cousin marriage. As he states 
(1951:45), “the reciprocities of kinship obligation are not merely symbols of 
alliance, they are also economic transactions, political transactions, charters 
to rights of domicile and land use.’ 

Leach points out that when Kachin-type marriage (and presumably Wu- 
lamba marriage) occurs—i.e., matrilateral cross-cousin marriage—it is part of 
the political structure. Now this may certainly be the case among the Kachin, 
or among certain African groups, but is it the case among the Wulamba? Our 
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acceptance of this aspect will depend on our definition of political structure 
and its relevance in northeastern Arnhem Land. It is beyond our scope here 
to discuss this aspect in detail. If, as Radcliffe-Brown has said (1950:xiv), 
when we are dealing with political systems we are dealing with law on the one 
hand, and with war on the other, then for the Wulamba we must define what 
these two concepts mean. Or again, Radcliffe-Brown has shown that in seeking 
to define the political structure among the Australian Aborigines, we must 
consider the territorial community which is united by the rule of law. Is this 
political community among the Wulamba indeterminate? Thus in such a 
society the political structure concerns the grouping together of individuals 
within a territorial framework—a separation of group from group within the 
total system, which may be described in terms of war, feud, and the exercise 
of recognized authority in settling disputes, and so on. This would of course 
involve some differentiation of social réle between persons and between classes 
of persons. As Radcliffe-Brown has pointed out (1950: xx, xxi), in an area such 
as the Wulamba, this would involve differentiation on the basis of sex and age 
and the noninstitutionalized recognition of leadership in ritual, in hunting, in 
warfare and in craft-specialization, and so on. We may say with Warner (1937) 
and Leach (1951:53), as I have already mentioned above, that a number of 
local groups (or corporate or unilineal descent groups) are tied together in a 
network of kinship, forming a loosely knit political system. For this means in 
effect that we have the minimal and maximal corporate descent groups, linking 
in parallel fashion to form a linguistic group, several of the latter forming a 
clan and all clans being linked in a cultural and social bloc which I have called 
the Wulamba. Nevertheless, there is no real political solidarity, as we under- 
stand it above, among the peoples so linked. There is, however, a loosely con- 
ceived political solidarity among those parallel descent groups forming the 
linguistic group. And that such groups are closely linked in kinship is obvious 
from what we have said. Many questions could be raised at this juncture 
concerning concepts of common action in feud and fighting and in the main- 
tenance of law in this context. But again, without considering this in detail, 
we must say that the linguistic group does not act as one, however closely asso- 
ciated and intimately connected its members may be, scattered among the 
parallel descent groups, even though they occupy a common, acknowledged, 
territory and engage together in common ceremonies, belong to the one moiety, 
speak the one language (or dialect), possess the one sacred emblems and pat- 
terns, invocations, and so on. They are the common residential unit; but the 
political unit, if we may call it that, is the corporate unilineal descent group in 
its maximal span. A series (two, three, or more) of these political units in paral- 
lel fashion form the linguistic group: but political autonomy rests upon each of 
these units. At this juncture let me discuss briefly the function of such a cor- 
porate unilineal descent group. We have already mentioned some of its fea- 
tures, but now we must elaborate its corporate activities in order to justify its 
being termed a political unit, and to enable us to discuss it in relation to the 
generalizations indicated by Fortes (1953:24). 
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This corporate unilineal descent group tends to be the smallest unit out- 
side EGO’s direct descent line, the composition of which I have mentioned 
above. This is the babaru. It is corporate—the body politic—because its male 
members will always act together, particularly in ritual observances: it may 
be distinguished from other linked babaru, forming the linguistic group, when 
such ceremonies are in progress. However closely linked these individual 
babaru may be, they are considered sectionally in one sense as separate en- 
tities. Each babaru is entitled to contribute its own sacred emblems (which 
may be of the same patterning as the other linked babaru within the linguistic 
group), and to modify and elaborate designs as it desires. Each babaru, among 
other things, will contribute sacred communal cycad nut “bread.” 

All male members of a babaru will engage in hunting together, but in this 
context they are the corporate group p/us—and this plus will include their 
wives, so that they hunt as a local horde. But when they hunt for kangaroo, 
male members of the babaru hunt together and share as one: it is the same with 
fishing. They are the unit which will engage in feuds and in reprisals—brothers 
stand with brothers, fathers with sons, parallel cousins with parallel cousins, 
and so on. They are both the defensive and offensive unit. They can at times 
be allied with parallel babaru for this purpose; but when this is done payments 
are required, whereas within the unit no payment is considered necessary in 
cases of emergency. 

In the settling of disputes—in what is known as the magarada, when the 
accused runs the gauntlet, his accusers throwing spears at him—it is the babaru 
as one which throws the spears, on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
babaru of the accused which reinforces him on the other side of the ground. 
Allied babaru will stand close by, but it is the single babaru which acts. The 
head of the individual babaru is also the jural head; he makes decisions and 
maintains order within the several domestic circles constituting the babaru 
and its adherents. 

The babaru too occupies usually a particular stretch of country, but this 
may be ill-defined, as the linguistic group—the linked parallel babaru—is said 
to be the landholding unit. It does not own tke land, but holds it in custody 
for past generations of ancestors and future generations. Land can never be 
alienated, sold, or occupied by another group. (This is an aspect which needs 
greater consideration.) When we say that the linguistic group occupies a cer- 
tain territory, we are saying mainly that it is traditionally associated with this. 
It may not always be present on it. The several linked babaru may separate 
and, at certain seasons with wives of their male members, wander as local 
hordes over the lands of other linguistic groups: but for their ceremonies, for 
their burials, and for a greater part of the year, they will be located in their 
relevant linguistic group, the boundaries of which are fairly clearly defined and 
are never questioned. 

Considering these aspects, we feel justified in calling the unilineal descent 
group corporate. Moreover, this is the primary unit around which the Wulamba 
kinship system has been assembled. 
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The point arises here as to whether corporate descent groups of a unilineal 
nature are common in Australia. They have not been discussed for elsewhere, 
and the issue remains for empirical investigation. I would suggest that they 
are present. Take, for example, the vague concept of horde, as a wandering 
food-collecting group. This consists normally of a small group of men bound 
together by common descent, plus their wives. Without the latter this is usu- 
ally of composition similar to that of the unilineal descent group. A great deal 
has been written, too, of the local group: this material needs re-analysis, in 
light of some of the problems raised here.® 

We may now consider some of the general propositions relating to the struc- 
ture of the unilineal descent group, and its place in the total social system, as 
put forward by Fortes. These aspects, he tells us, hold for both matrilineal and 
patrilineal groups. 

Forde (1947) has discussed the emergence of such descent groups. It is as- 
sumed by him, and Lowie (1921), ‘‘that unilineal descent groups are not of 
significance among peoples who live in small groups, depend on a rudimentary 
technology, and have little durable property” (Fortes 1953:24). Now this is 
entirely relevant to our material and assumptions, for the descent group we 
discuss in this paper occurs among an Aboriginal Australian people who, we 
may assume, conform with the stipulations laid down for the nonsignificance 
of this group. If we find the unilineal descent group present in this particular 
situation, we may assume that we will find a strongly emphasized system of 
transmission of property rights and type of residence after marriage. In the 
former case, if we consider ritual, songs, invocations, emblems, patterns, and 
so on as inherited from father to son, with the oblique inheritance of the 
MARI-GUDARA line, reinforcing patriliny; and in the latter, the importance 
of patrilocal residence, with its implications relating to the spirit-conception 
center, these might well be significant reasons for their emergence. A poorly 
developed technology, and the virtual absence of durable property, are surely 
not critical factors governing emergence or nonemergence of such groups. 

Now I assume from Fortes’ (1953:25), ‘‘the most important feature of 
unilineal descent groups in Africa [e.g.] . . . is their corporate organization,” 
that he would regard a group of this kind as a lineage. But can we regard the 
corporate unilineal descent group discussed in this paper as a lineage? This 
question I have suggested in the main body of my discussion. I said that each 
babaru could be viewed as a segment, while the parallel linked badaru, in toto, 
could be viewed as an effective lineage. That is to say, we would be considering 
the linguistic group as the lineage, segmented into effective unilineal descent 
groups, each of a corporate nature. But this is not a particularly satisfactory 
position. The question thus arises whether perhaps we can acknowledge the 
existence of this corporate descent group without considering it a lineage. This, 
of course, would lead to a more rigid definition of a lineage, when its depth 
and span would have to be considered. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that for Fortes (1953: 25-26) the unilineal cor- 
porate descent group is a lineage: “‘the way this works depends on the kind of 
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legal institutions found in the society—and this is a function of political organi- 
zation.”’ The more we consider the question of lineage structure, the less we are 
willing to classify the corporate descent group of Wulamba type as a lineage. 
There are, however, striking similarities. For example, writes Fortes (1953: 26), 
“where the lineage is found as a corporate group all the members of a lineage 
are to outsiders jurally equal and represent the lineage when they exercise 
legal and political rights and duties in relation to society at large.”” Thus among 
the Wulamba the corporate descent group, the babaru, will be viewed, in toto, 
by different outsiders as a maribula, a yadjiwalgurabula, wagubula, yandibula, 
gudarabula, and so on, depending on what type of relative is found there. ““My 
mother comes from there,” or ‘My sister’s son comes from there’’—thus those 
people are ‘‘my yandibula” or ‘‘my wagubula.”’ All the people within that group 
will be conveniently classified as “those of my yandibula” and so on: all are 
equally classed with ‘“‘my mother” or “sister’s son,” as the case may be, 
although terminological differences between certain individuals within the 
group are recognized. But all are held responsible for the actions of any in- 
dividual within. There is thus a collective responsibility in blood vengeance 
and in feud, or in running the gauntlet in a magarada “peace ceremony.” This 
is thus a function of the Wulamba descent group, as well as, apparently, of 
the lineage (pf. 26). 

However, an aspect which demarcates the Wulamba descent group from 
the lineage is the latter’s presumed perpetuity in time. Fortes (p. 27) discusses 
its continuity, which means its perpetual structural existence—the perpetua- 
tion of defined rights, duties, offices, social tasks, and so on, vested in the 
lineage as a corporate unit. Among the Wulamba, as we have seen, genealogical 
memory is short. The greatest span of any descent line is five to six generations. 
But segmentation occurs at any point, so that a number of parallel descent 
groups are ranged to form a linguistic group, and genealogical connections be- 
tween them may not always be accurately stipulated. Nevertheless, within the 
range of the parallel descent groups we find the perpetuation of defined rights 
which will be primarily of a ritual order, and relating to rights over patterns 
and emblems, dances, songs, myth sections, and so on; also rights to hunt a 
particular natural species; rights to make certain kinds of bags; and, some- 
times, but rarely, specified tasks like canoe-making, or prerogatives concerning 
stone-ax and stone-blade quarries, deposits of ochre, and so on. This again 
raises some interesting questions, highly relevant to our concept of lineage and 
descent group alike. 

It is true, too, as Fortes has mentioned (p. 29) that the descent group must 
be studied as a part of the total social system. He considers that the main 
methodological contribution to such studies has been the approach from the 
angle of political organization (p. 30). Whether this can be done for the Wu- 
lamba descent groups remains to be seen. Or again, that descent is funda- 
mentally a jural concept (Radcliffe-Brown 1952): we see, says Fortes 
(1953:30), “its significance, as the connecting link between the external, that 
is political and legal, aspect of what we have called unilineal descent groups, 
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and the internal or domestic aspects.” In the latter context kinship carries 
maximum weight; among the Wulamba there is more or less equal balance be- 
tween these two features. The corporate body as such, among the Wulamba, 
is based on kinship. 

As Fortes has pointed out (1953:31), when lineage structure is discussed it 
is considered “from a particular analytical angle, with the organization of 
jural, economic, and ritual activities.”’ It is on this aspect that we require more 
detailed consideration in relation to the descent group among the Wulamba. 
This is the case, too, with the structure of authority mentioned by Fortes 
(p. 32), for a lineage as a corporate group. Each Wulamba descent group has 
an acknowledged head, an elder to whom all within his group look up. He, in 
conjunction with elders of other parallel groups forming the linguistic group, 
has special ritual duties and power: his authority is reinforced by ritual sanc- 
tions. It would seem, then, that a more detailed analysis of the significance of 
the descent group in Arnhem Land religious life would be a rewarding avenue 
of investigation. 

In these last few paragraphs my purpose has been only to consider the cor- 
porate unilineal descent group (as found among the Wulamba) in relation to what 
Fortes has termed the lineage. It (i.e., the unilineal descent group) is for him 
the basic determinant of lineage structure. If that is so, we can legitimately 
mention some of his broad generalizations in relation to our concept. Further, 
we have not deliberately tried to show that the descent group as present in 
northeastern Arnhem Land social structure is, or may be, equated with a line- 
age. But there are points of comparison between these two separate, but 
similar, concepts. These aspects of compatibility we have indicated, and they 
are propositions for further empirical testing. 


NOTES 


' I have preferred the term used by the people themselves: they are the Wulamba, which 
refers collectively to all their clans; that is, they may be said to be the Wulamba bloc. The vary- 
ing dialects are collectively known as Miwoidj. Warner (1937) erroneously used the term “‘Murn- 
gin,”’ which is the name of only one clan and should not be used in this sense. 

2 The material presented here was obtained at Milingimbi in 1950; short periods of work had 
previously been spent there, in 1946 and 1947. More intensive field work was carried out in 1946-47 
within the vicinity of Yirrkalla, northeastern Arnhem Land. The initial period of research was 
carried out under the Australian National Research Council, the latter under the Research Com- 
mittee of the University of Sydney: both were under the auspices of the Department of Anthro- 
pology, University of Sydney. The writer wishes to acknowledge the help and encouragement of 
Professor A. P. Elkin of that Department. This paper was written under a Nuffield Foundation 
Dominion Fellowship, in London. It was presented in part and discussed at a seminar on kinship 
theory at the London School of Economics. 

3 The kinship terms used in this paper are in their Anglicized equivalents: these differ in some 
cases from those use? *y Warner and Radcliffe-Brown. For instance, marikmo is marimo; yeppa, 
jaba; maraiicha, »sa. tia; marelker, maralgur; kutara, gudara; nati, yadi; gawel, galwal; arndi, 
yandi; galle, galei; dué, duwei; natjiwalker, yadiwalgur ; kaminyer, gominjar ; etc. Terms in capitals 
denote males. 


4 The approximate popula ion of Arnhem Land is 4,000; 1,500 to 2,000 possibly belonging to 
the Wulamba bloc. 
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5 IT would not say, however, that Thomson’s material (1949) on ceremonial economic exchange 
fills many gaps, if any, in Warner’s data (see Leach 1951:34). It is obvious, I think, both from his 
material and from ours, that exchanges of this nature between M.B. and Sr.S. comprise merely 
one element in a wide system of economic exchanges. Goods travel backwards and forwards 
through the network of cognatic relationships, against a background of linked and allied linguistic 
groups, in a traditionally prescribed fashion, between certain specified kin, passing outside the 
periphery of the Wulamba bloc into and from alien Aboriginal or European (or Indonesian, as 
before) channels. Such exchanges consist of specified objects or commodities, which move in dif- 
ferent directions across the surface of the whole country; but this is only one aspect relevant to 
the total kinship system. 

Also, I would agree with Leach (p. 52) that in a marriage exchange the equivalent of a woman 
is not only another woman, and that the equivalent of a woman may be found not only in goods 
and labor and symbolic objects. Certain intangibles can play a part—and these may involve 
prestige, rights, services, and perhaps status. Little work, as yet, has been done in consideration of 
these. Reciprocal exchanges between males and females, or between females, should also be dis- 
cussed in much greater detail, for these are not just reflections of exchanges between male partners. 
It is not satisfactory to consider an EGO as being always a male, as has been done in most discus- 
sions of kinship systems. Where prestations occur between male and female kin, these seem to 
conform with traditional patterns; but between female kin (i.e., among the Wulamba), this is not 
so apparent. 

® Radcliffe-Brown (1931:4-5) calls the local group a horde: he states that each horde is inde- 
pendent and autonomous, managing its own affairs and acting as a unit in its relations with other 
hordes (however, see pp. 28, 106). Elkin (1938:39-41, 73-74) discusses the local group: it is, he 
tells us, an enlarged family, consisting of a man and his living descendants in the male line; such 
a group can be a local patrilineal clan. Elkin then draws a distinction between the local group and 
the horde, which is as we have defined it above. In fact his statements would, I think, agree with 
our own here. 
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The Criollo Outlook in the Mestizo Culture 
of Coastal Perw' 


OZZIE G. SIMMONS 


Harvard University 


HIS paper is concerned with identifying and analyzing one of the key 

patterns of mestizo culture, particularly with reference to Lima, in rela- 
tion to selected aspects of mestizo culture and social structure in coastal Peru. 
The discussion presents this pattern, here termed the criollo (Creole) outlook, 
as it is defined and participated in by the mestizo; delineates the popular stereo- 
type of the criollo ‘ideal personality’; and points out some of the major func- 
tions of the criollo outlook, principally in the ordering of class and ethnic 
relations. 


I 


The outstanding attempt to identify common denominators in mestizo 
culture is that represented by John Gillin’s concept of “Creole culture” (1947a, 
1947b, and 1949), which is a tentative delineation not only of the culture 
of the Peruvian mestizo but of the way of life of mestizos in twelve other 
Latin American countries as well. Although Gillin’s proposition that the 
“Creole” cultures of Latin America are characterized by a common general 
framework that distinguishes them from North American culture may be 
readily conceded, the writer accepts Tschopik’s (1948) criticism that the 
identifying criteria used by Gillin are too general to distinguish one national 
Latin American culture from another, and are only partially useful in differ- 
entiating mestizo from recent Indian culture within Peru itself. The writer 
also follows Tschopik in objecting to Gillin’s use of the term “Creole” for desig- 
nating the “non-Indian,” ‘“‘mixed”’ culture of Peru,’ but is not in accord with 
the reasons Tschopik offers for his objections. According to Tschopik 
(1948: 255-56), 

... “criollo” (or Creole), as a cultural term, should be reserved more properly for a way 
of life which is vastly different from that of the Mestizos, or of the Indians . . . “criollo’”’ 

. . designates a post-Colonial Spanish way of life which, fundamentally, is rooted in 
neither archaic Iberian nor in indigenous Peruvian culture. It derives rather from the 
later eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Sp2nish culture, and is tinged with strong 
French influences. . . . This Spanish derived and oriented criollo culture is preserved 
today as the class culture of the old-guard aristocrats of such cities as Lima and Are- 
quipa, and, to an even greater extent, of Trujillo, Piura, and Tacna... it is today ex- 
clusively a class culture, and is nowhere shared by all the members of any community. 
... In Lima and Arequipa, it is usually called “alta sociedad” (“high society”), while in 
Cuzco it is known as “jailé” (from English “high life”). 


Tschopik is technically and historically correct in this description of the origins 
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of upper-class Peruvian culture, and in designating its original carriers as the 
true criollos, i.e., “the Peruvian-born descendants of Spaniards.’’ However, 
in his insistence on reserving the term criollo for this purpose, he obscures the 
important development that the criollo concept has undergone in quite another 
context, and does violence to its meaning as it is at present used by the Peru- 
vians themselves. 

This discussion is not concerned with terminology as such, and no quarrel 
is intended with either Gillin’s general description of contemporary Latin 
American culture or Tschopik’s description of upper-class culture. However, 
the writer does object to Gillin’s use of the term criollo to embrace Peruvian 
mestizo culture as a whole, and to Tschopik’s restriction of its use to refer 
to the upper-class way of life. In coastal Peru today, the term criollo is used 
popularly to designate a set of patterns that represent an integral part of 
mestizo culture, but these patterns do not begin to exhaust the content of 
mestizo culture, and in Lima, at least, the majority of those oriented to the 
criollo outlook are to be found in the lower and middle class rather than, para- 
doxically enough, the upper class Tschopik refers to. This criollo outlook has 
as yet received no systematic treatment from North American students of 
Peruvian culture. 

As reflected in popular usage, there is a wide range of variation in the mean- 
ings attached to the principal classificatory terms cholo, indigena (Indian), 
and criollo, but only their most common implications, with relation to each 
other, can be indicated here. The term cholo is the equivalent of mestizo, which 
term is rarely used in Peru. In the biological sense, the term cholo has been 
used to distinguish the ‘mixed blood” of Spanish and Indian descent from the 
other principal “racial” types and mixtures in Peru, such as the indigena, the 
Negro, and the zambo (Negro-Indian or Negro-mestizo mixture). Although 
this biological significance still lurks in the background, the terms cholo and 
indigena are at present used principally by Peruvians to distinguish between 
the two main variants in Peruvian culture, the mestizo and Indian. The term 
criollo, which originally referred to purity of strain, now has only cultural 
connotations, and refers to one variant of the mestizo, or cholo, culture. Tscho- 
pik (1948:253) has pointed out that: 


. .. the ways in which Peruvians classify themselves vary from one region to the next, 
and there is no general agreement as to what comprises Indian culture . . . what char- 
acterizes “Indian culture”... in one region of Peru symbolizes “‘Mestizo culture” 
. in another. 


The only consistency to be discerned is that in the use of the terms cholo 
and indigena to refer to cultural differences, but the bases of the distinction may 
vary greatly depending on the particular local context. In some places, such 
as the highland regions of Cuzco and the Callejon de Huaylas, the term 
cholo is reserved for those “Indians’’ who are rapidly acculturating to the 
mestizo culture group but have not yet “arrived.’”’ The term cholo may have 
depreciatory or complimentary connotations, also depending on the context. 
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In other Latin American countries it is used to refer to all Peruvians, sometimes 
in a depreciatory way, just as roto is used to refer loosely to Chileans, cuico 
to Bolivians, mono to Ecuadorians, and gaucho to Argentinians (Raygada 
1936:190-91). In Lima, there is an upper-class tendency to equate cholo with 
indigena, and the former was traditionally associated with servant status, the 
domestic servant being referred to as the cholo or chola. Among mestizos 
themselves, however, it is usually used as a form of address expressive of friend- 
liness and affection. 


II 


In Peru, the term criollo, purged of biological connotations, has come 
to refer to a set of related idea and action patterns that express a cultural 
outlook to which mestizos are oriented in differential degrees. As an adjective, 
criollo is associated only with the cholo, the Negro, or the zambo, but never 
with the indigena. A cholo may be classified as more or iess criollo, depending 
on the degree of his orientation to the criollo outlook, but an indigena (i.e., 
as defined by the mestizo) is considered far removed from criollismo (the criollo 
“way of life’). From the point of view of those oriented to the criollo outlook, 
criollismo is esoteric as regards the indigena, and potentially exoteric as regards 
the cholo group in general. The term criollo may be used in a nationalistic, 
an ethnic, a status, or a regional sense, but all of these are related manifesta- 
tions, on different levels, of the criollo outlook. 

The essence of this outlook is its explicit affirmation of the uniqueness and 
originality of the mestizo culture. Those Peruvian writers who have been 
moved to attempt an explanation of criollismo usually refer to it as the criollo 
“spirit,” “way of life,” or “soul” (Galvez 1947; Mejia Baca 1937; Portal 1912), 
and regard it as a sort of elusive weltanschauung that cannot in itself be con- 
cretely defined, but which stamps mestizo culture and mestizo personality 
with a particular identity and integrity of their own. Criollismo is the mestizo’s 
answer to the painful question of who and what he is, his assertion that his 
“way of life” is a positive creation of his own rather than a casual European- 
indigenous mixture. “Legitimate,” “true,” or “pure” criollo are the terms 
ordinarily employed to classify those idea and action patterns that are thought 
to have a strictly local development, a Peruvian development, and to be most 
characteristic of the criollo outlook. However, this provides no barrier to cul- 
ture borrowing since criollismo is capable of appropriating any element of 
foreign origin and “reworking” it in the criollo mold, just as any foreigner who 
acculturates enough to display evident orientations to criollo symbols and to 
participate meaningfully in criollo patterns is hailed as becoming “‘creolized.” 

The symbols of criollismo are most prominently to be found in the mestizo 
patterns of diet, drinking, dancing, music, humor, fiesta celebration, and 
leisure-time activities in general. The criollo outlook also finds its expression 
in other aspects of culture and social structure, such as courtship and the con- 
cept of romantic love, and the performance of political and occupational roles. 
Moreover, it defines a characteristic personality appropriate to and compatible 
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with the criollo mode of participation in all these patterns. Lima has been 
traditionally considered, by both its own inhabitants and those of the provinces 
as the source and pulse of criollismo (cf. Galvez 1947: passim; Matto de Turner 
1895:125 ff.; Portal 1912:38; Raygada 1936:175-76; Vega 1936:90-91). Con- 
sequently, the sketch of criollo patterns that follows depicts these in the forms 
they have typically assumed in Lima. 

Among the most explicit and pervasive symbols of criollismo are various 
dishes, usually seasoned generously with hot peppers, that are prepared in a 
manner different from foreign or other Peruvian dishes; the classic marinera, 
a highly stylized song and dance form, and of more recent development the 
vals criollo, a waltz of European origin made over in the criollo mold; and the 
jarana, a type of fiesta of extended duration, either public or private, that is 
characterized by much drinking, merrymaking, dancing, and generally unin- 
hibited behavior. At the jarana, the food served will be criollo, the music and 
dancing will be solely marinera (for which a box drum and a harp or guitar 
are considered indispensable) and vals criollo, and the liquor drunk will be 
pisco (grape brandy) and chicha (corn beer), also prominent symbols of criol- 
lismo. The jarana, which in the Spanish tradition simply meant a revelry or 
carousal, has taken on special connotations in Peru, and purportedly is the 
most complete expression of the grace, ingenuity, and picardia (roguishness) 
that are believed to be peculiarly criollo attributes. The dancing of the 
marinera, which depicts the courting of the female by the male, and the 
improvisation of lyrics for the marinera tunes, provide ample opportunity for 
the display of these attributes, and for indulging the criollo penchant for 
dramatic spectacle and affective release. Similarly, the coastal Peruvian ver- 
sions of bullfighting and cockfighting express these same attributes, and are 
considered typically criollo pursuits. More recently, automobile racing and 
soccer have been “‘made over” in the criollo mold, and have been added to the 
criollo “sports” of spectator participation.’ 

The manifestation of criollismo in aspects of culture and social structure 
other than leisure-time activities is best considered in relation to the popular 
stereotype of criollo personality. The criollo personality type is ideally de- 
picted as characterized by a quick and brilliant mentality, a facile creative 
talent, and a profound sense of humor. The mestizo who is criollo-oriented is 
supposed to display these in an easy mastery and elaboration of the song, 
dance, and literary forms, graceful adeptness and dexterity in the performance 
of the criollo “sports’”’ and other pursuits, consummate skill in repartee, and 
exceptional cleverness in turning a situation to his own advantage. Viveza 
(shrewdness), ingenio (ingenuity), and picardia (roguishness) are qualities 
consistently attributed to the mestizo who is thought to be very criollo, as is 
the ability to palabrear, to be very good at verbal suasion. Popular appreciation 
of these qualities and abilities reaches its high point when their display in- 
volves “getting away” with something, or when they are employed to gain 
some desired end with the least possible effort. This supplies the “‘roguish” 
touch that is considered a principal hallmark of criollismo. Outwitting or over- 
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coming an opponent through astute trickery, whether it be on the soccer field 
or in a political campaign, is an example of the criollo talent at work, just as the 
bullfighter or trainer of fighting cocks, e.g., who triumphs through sheer skill, 
in a dramatic way against great odds, is hailed as very criollo. This genius for 
scoring a decisive success in a dramatic way is summed up in the phrase 
malicia criolla (malicia may be roughly translated as surpassing shrewdness), 
which is an indispensable attribute of the “‘legitimate”’ criollo. 

In the local literature on criollismo (see, e.g., Galvez 1947; Mejia Baca 
1937; Portal 1912), and in conversations with Peruvian colleagues on the sub- 
ject, much emphasis is placed on engafio (guilefulness) as a characteristic at- 
tribute of the criollo, who is described, more often than not, as devoting his 
talents to beguilement in some form or other. “‘Criollo politics” is a synonym 
for political chicanery, and to seek a political appointment where there is op- 
portunity for buscas (graft and bribes) is considered typically criollo (see Ga- 
marra 1911 and 1921, and Portal 1912:197-—207 for portrayals of the criollo 
politician). In the occupational sphere, there is the comechado (literally, one 
who eats lying down), who can, through one artifice or another, draw salary 
by obtaining a sinecure in the state bureaucracy or, more rarely, in private 
enterprise, or who can get by successfully with only a minimum expenditure 
of effort on the job. In courtship, the criollo is traditionally depicted as the 
expert lover, always falling in and out of love, and captivating the opposite 
sex by his smooth verbal facility (Mejia Baca 1937:92). Described, in a recent 
newspaper editorial, as a “national institution” are the gorreros (“gate- 
crashers’’), who are “members of that historic, roguish, and most criollo sect 
that eat without paying, smoke without buying cigarettes, attend the cinema 
without buying admission, travel without tickets, and clothe themselves with- 
out tailor bills” (La Prensa, December 29, 1952). 

There is an ambivalence to be detected in the evaluations of such distinc- 
tive criollo characteristics as shrewdness, roguishness, and guilefulness made 
by those who have written extensively on criollismo. Pride and admiration pre- 
dominate, but there are occasional laments to the effect that these are aspects 
of criollismo that are detrimental to the “progress” of Peru. Those who 
lament, however, will, in the next breath, betray their deep attraction to these 
criollo ways. To give one recent example, an editorial in Lima’s La Prensa 
(December 29, 1952) concerned with the inroads into the municipal budget 
made by comechados on the payroll of the city-owned bus lines says that they 
represent an “‘onerous institution for the State and for that part of the public 
that pays its bills and taxes,” but the writer goes on to say that this is an “‘in- 
stitution that in its essence bears that seed of roguishness that is the grace of 
our way of life.’”’ It may be expected that where high valuation is placed on 
“getting away” with something and turning a situation to one’s own advan- 
tage, whether it be in play or in earnest, there will be little mutual trust and 
confidence. This is reflected in the constant protestations that he is a “person 
of confidence,” an assurance that the criollo feels called upon to offer in those 
dealings with his fellows where trust is a necessary condition. 
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No attempt can be made here to delineate the mestizo values implicit in 
criollismo, but it should be evident that they differ significantly from those 
that prevail in a culture profoundly influenced by the “Protestant Ethic,” 
such as our own. It is significant that popular attempts to define the uniqueness 
of mestizo culture through its criollo “way of life” are directed primarily 
toward those aspects of cultural and institutional life that are concerned with 
the use of leisure and largely ignore what the mestizo regards as the grim busi- 
ness of getting a living. Where criollismo does take note of the latter, it pre- 
scribes techniques for getting around work or at least making it as palatable 
as possible. The mestizo is not averse to work, and can work hard and long 
when there is no other alternative, but he is far from feeling the ethical obliga- 
tion to his occupation that Weber summed up in his concept of a “calling.” 


Some of the patterns considered characteristic of the crioello outlook have 
been in process of development in coastal Peru since colonial times, while 
others can only be traced as far back as the nineteenth century, when they 
were borrowed from the “Spanish derived and oriented criollo culture” that 
Tschopik (1948:255) calls “‘true’’ criollo, or were developed independently of 
this. Although most of the patterns described here are derived from the 
Spanish culture of both the colonial and postcolonial periods, a few, such as 
the major part of the diet and the drinking of chicha, are derived from the 
indigenous culture. 

For present purposes, the question of Spanish or Indian derivation is less 
relevant than that of class origin.* References to the jarana in Peruvian litera- 
ture, both past and contemporary, consistently identify it as the fiesta pattern 
of the lower class (the terms traditionally employed to designate the lower 
class are gente del pueblo and gente de medio pelo, which are still current today), 
although it apparently attracted, in a peripheral way, many of the scions of 
upper-class families in the latter nineteenth century (Galvez 1947:54-55, 58). 
Writing about early nineteenth-century Lima, Tschudi (1865:103-7) states 
that pisco and chicha are largely imbibed by the “lower classes and the people 
of color.” Of other prominent patterns associated with the jarana, the marinera, 
originally called the zamacueca, appeared in Lima around 1823, although anal- 
ogous picaresque dance forms of European origin were borrowed as early as 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. Vega (1936) amasses considerable 
evidence to show that the marinera, or zamacueca, ~ as originally embraced by 
both the “illustrious” and lower classes, but by mid-nineteenth century was 
“taboo” in “high society” as being “plebeian,” and remained highly popular 
only with the lower class. The fact that its subsequent development was sig- 
nificantly contributed to by the Negro and zambo (Raygada 1936:175) un- 
doubtedly reinforced its lower-class identifications. 

Cockfighting was traditionally embraced by both lower and upper classes, 
and as late as the beginning of this century “men of all social hierarchies”’ 
mingled indiscriminantly at the cockfights (Portal 1912:86-87). Few members 
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of the upper class are to be seen at the cockfights held in Lima today, however. 
Bullfighting too has always drawn its adherents from all classes (Tschudi 
1865: 108-10; Matto de Turner 1895: 241), as it does today, but the upper-class 
conception of bullfighting reflects this group’s predominantly Hispanophile 
orientations, while the lower-class approach is considerably removed from the 
association of bullfighting with its Flamencan antecedents so assiduously cul- 
tivated by the upper class. The high valuation placed on shrewdness and in- 
genuity is now characteristic of only the lower and the emerging ‘middle 
classes, but seems to have received its initial stimulus from romanticization 
of an upper-class “‘type’”’ of the nineteenth century, the mozomalo, and later 
the mataperros, described as young bachelors of “aristocratic” family, who 
“assiduously concurred at the jaranas de medio pelo, in which they excelled 
for their witticisms, their gracefulness, and the facility with which they im- 
provised a couplet and danced a resbalosa [an early picaresque dance]’’ (Galvez 
1947:53-54). 

Literary awareness of criollismo in the sense in which it has been discussed 
here was born with the costumbristas, the republican writers of the mid- 
nineteenth century, such as Felipe Pardo, Manuel A. Segura and later Ricardo 
Palma, who initiated the search for the unique in Peruvian culture and found 
it in the folk culture of Lima, in the “‘typical’”’ and “picturesque” customs of 
the city’s lower-class mestizos and zambos. This quest for the “typical”’ in 
mestizo culture has been carried over into the present century by writers such 
as Portal, Galvez, Mejia Baca and Belatinde. Their writings, and those of 
others cited in this paper, indicate that most of the patterns popularly defined 
at present as criollo have been traditionally associated with the lower class, 
although some of them are borrowed from the “‘true’”’ criollo upper-class cul- 
ture whose members subsequently abandoned these patterns. 

The descendants of the “true” criollos, who still dominate Peru’s upper 
class in Lima and the coastal cities of Arequipa, Piura, and Trujillo, have 
shied away from any identification with the criollismo of the lower class and 
the emerging middle class. They look upon themselves as the heirs of the 
Spanish tradition in Peruvian culture, as the guardians and conservers of that 
tradition, and as those who have accomplished whatever has been done for 
Peru, in spite of the jarana orientations of the masses. To their Hispanicism 
they have assimilated much of the cosmopolitan way of life of New York and 
Paris, and they have felt little attraction for the patterns of the criollo outlook, 
in contrast to the prestige they carry for the lower and middle classes. The close 
identification of the criollo patterns with the lower class is reflected in the wide- 
spread practice of labeling an upper-class person who participates in any of 
these patterns as huachafo (see Schwab 1942 on the etymology and contem- 
porary meaning of this Peruvianism), i.e., as deviating from expected class 
behavior and failing to maintain his “proper station,” just as the lower-class 
individual who rejects the criollo patterns or imitates upper-class ways is also 
ridiculed as huachafo. In such upper-class strongholds as Lima’s Club Nacional, 
the music is contemporary European and American rather than vals criollo or 
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marinera, the cuisine is French or other European, and whiskey is served rather 
than pisco or chicha. In view of his aversion for the popular criollo patterns 
and their concomitant valuation of shrewdness and astuteness, the upper-class 
individual would consider it offensive rather than complimentary if he were 
praised as very criollo. 

Recently, to the extent that they have become motivated by the search for 
Peruanidad, for a national culture, the upper class has selected a few criollo 
elements, such as the marinera, pisco, certain items of dress, and the native 
food, as national symbols which they emphasize as Peruvian rather than 
criollo, but even these are regarded as having traditional and quaintly folkloric 
value rather than as being an integral part of the upper-class way of life. The 
upper-class Peruvian still tends to think of himself as a blanco ( white), to play 
down the cholo or mestizo element in Peruvian culture, and to minimize as 
much as possible the Indian element. The persistence of the upper-class pen- 
chant for Hispanicism and avoidance of identification with popular criollismo 
can only be understood in relation to this upper-class desire to maintain and 
reinforce its social distance from the rest of the populace. Where there are 
nationalistic objections to an outright affinity for Hispanicism, the upper class 
will emphasize its ‘‘Peruvianism” so as to sidestep any connection with popular 
criollismo, which, for many ‘ower- and middle-class persons, is closely bound 
up with nationalism. 

If orientation to Hispanicism has served the upper class in its attempts 
to keep itself free of identification with the cholo and popular criollismo, the 
latter has in the same way served the mestizo with regard to the indigena and 
as a source of prestige within the mestizo group itself. Orientation to and 
manifestation of criollismo are generally regarded as the strategic criteria for 
distinguishing the “‘mestizo” from the “Indian,” and to a lesser extent, the 
costeno (coastal inhabitant) from the serrano (highlander). The extensive im- 
migration of highlanders, oriented in varying degrees to indigenous culture, 
to Lima and other coastal cities has provided a powerful impetus for urban 
mestizos to re-emphasize their criollismo as a reaction to the indigena invasion 
(cf. Simmons 1952). Although some evidence of criollismo may be found among 
the mestizo components of local cultures in the highlands, its principal locus 
is to be found in the mestizo cultures of the coast, and as has been indicated, 
it is most closely and consistently identified with the mestizo culture of Lima. 

Outside of Lima, in the smaller coastal mestizo communities that form part 
of the culture area dominated by Lima, the principal adherents of criollismo 
are not the lower and middle (where it exists at all) classes but the upper class. 
The members of this provincial upper class enhance their status in the rural 
community by imitation of the way of life of the capital, and for them this 
means orientation to criollismo, which they regard as the acme in “urban 
sophistication.’’ There are small upper-class groups in cities such as Arequipa, 
Trujillo, and Piura who have always participated in the “true” Spanish- 
oriented criollo culture carried by Lima’s upper class, but the upper-class way 
of life in the smaller coastal communities, as studied by the writer and other 
investigators (unpublished research), bears little resemblance to the “true” 
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criollo culture as briefly described by the writer and by Tschopik, and as de- 
picted in some detail by Tschudi (1865) and Tristan (1946) in the nineteenth 
century and Diéz Canseco (1934) in the present century. Since they know lit- 
tle, and understand less, of the culture of Lima’s upper class, the provincial 
upper class turns to criollismo in aspiring to the “urban” way of life. Thus, 
while criollismo is associated with only lower- and middle-class status in Lima, 
it is a mark of upper-class status in the rural mestizo communities. 


IV 


This discussion has been concerned principally with describing the criollo 
outlook in Peruvian mestizo culture as representing the mestizo’s attempt to 
establish and affirm his cultural identity. Criollismo finds its fullest expression 
in mestizo organization of, and mode of participation in, leisure-time activities, 
but its manifestations in various other aspects of mestizo culture and social 
structure, particularly social class, have been briefly indicated. It is possible 
that the study of criollismo in relation to other sociocultural aspects, such as 
the family, ceremonial kinship, religion, authority, and so on would yield find- 
ings consistent with those presented here. 

The mestizo’s preocc ‘pation with identifying his way of life as peculiarly 
his own can be better appreciated when viewed in the historical perspective of 
his traditionally marginal position between the Spanish “criollo”’ culture on 
the one hand and the indigenous culture on the other. However, criollismo is 
not to be regarded simply as a historical curiosity evolved by a marginal 
group, but as playing an important contemporary role in ordering the mestizo’s 
relationships with other ethnic groups and within his own group as well. It is 
a source of, and at the same time reflects, nationalistic orientations; it provides 
criteria for differentiating the mestizo, according to his own point of view, 
most sharply from the indigena; and it is a source of prestige for determining 
relative status in the hierarchical structure that characterizes the mestizo 
group itself. With regard to the latter, it has been shown that possession of the 
attributes of criollismo carries prestige within the lower and petty middle 
classes of Lima, and that in provincial mestizo communities orientation to 
criollismo is a mark of upper-class status. 

It may be said, therefore, that class, as well as various other aspects of 
culture and social structure in the coastal mestizo communities of the sort that 
have thus far been the object of the anthropologist’s study, can be fully under- 
stood only with reference to the structure of the regional sociocultural context 
in which these communities function, and within this context, Lima and the 
criollismo of Lima play an important role. The definitive assessment of the 
role of criollismo, in Peru and other Latin American countries, as an integrat- 
ing symbol or set of symbols for mestizo culture, with its wide range of diver- 
sity, must await more comprehensive study than has been attempted thus far. 
This paper has been offered as a first approximation toward the assessment of 
that role, and as a contribution to the quest for common denominators in 
mestizo culture. 
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NOTES 


' Read at the 1953 meetings of the American Anthropological Association in Tucson, Arizona. 
The materials on which this paper is based were obtained during the writer’s residence in Peru as 
field representative of the Smithsonian Institution’s Institute of Social Anthropology from 1949 
to 1952. The writer wishes to thank Jorge C. Muelle and Lufs Alberto Sanchez for their aid in 
clarifying his thinking on criollismo, and Benjamin D. Paul for reading the original manuscript. 

2 In his most recent writing, Gillin refers to mestizo culture as “Modern Latin American cul- 
ture” when describing it for Latin America as a whole, but still calls it ‘creole culture” when con- 
sidering Peru (1949: 166-67). 

* Consider the following remarks from an article in Lima’s principal newspaper: “When 
Peruvian futbol [soccer] was born, it was introduced rapidly in all the stadia, taking on at the 
same time the criollo version of a sport that arrived with a set of phlegmatic rules [a reference to 
the British manner of playing it]. Here it assumed the rhythm of faith, vibrated like a night of 
jarana, picaresque and joyous, and was kindled with passion in the multiple cry of the masses. 
That is why its play is accompanied by popular euphoria, which each Sunday [when the most 
important games are played] seeks a message of glory and promise. That is why our futbol has 
its virtues, its norms, and also its heroes” (E] Comercio, October 30, 1952). The criollo attributes 
expressed in bullfighting, cockfighting, and automobile racing are extolled in a similar way. 

4 The analysis of criollo patterns for the purpose of sorting out their Spanish or indigenous 
origins would be of doubtful value in any event, since we are dealing here largely with culture 
elements that are products of Spanish-Indian fusion and unique to mestizo culture. Therefore, 
they cannot be meaningfully reduced into Spanish and Indian components. 
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Brief Communications 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A More SYSTEMATIC METHOD OF COMPARING 
PoLiTIcAL UNITS 


Anthropological treatment of the area of “government” has traditionally 
been concerned with the question of historical process: “‘How does a ‘govern- 
ment’ of the Bushman or Andamanese type develop into the elaborate, cen- 
tralized type of government found in modern national states?” 

Dissatisfaction with this approach has developed in recent years, due to at 
least two factors: first, increased data and methodological sophistication have 
revealed the inadequacy of explanations based on a single determining cause, 
such as race or geography, or on a universal evolutionary sequence. Second, 
some main trends of cultural anthropological investigation have shifted from 
preoccupation with ethnology to the use of analytic-comparative methods, and 
investigation of ““government”’ has followed these trends. Most current studies 
aim at isolating analytic elements of government for purposes of description 
and comparison. (See, for example, the Outline of Cultural Materials and Notes 
and Queries on Anthropology.) 

Perhaps the most important recent anthropological work on whole govern- 
ments is African Political Systems, a collection of descriptive studies of selected 
African societies. The essays in this volume are written by experienced social 
anthropologists and are of high quality. What one misses in this otherwise out- 
standing volume is a framework of propositions and definitions that would 
make possible a point-by-point comparison of analogous features of the 
political systems described. This lack is not surprising. It is symptomatic of 
a general condition in cultural anthropology where only recently, and mainly 
in discussions of kinship and culture patterning, has some agreement on basic 
definitions been achieved. The editors of African Political Systems made a 
commendable attempt to arrive at general propositions, and did present some 
interesting generalizations. But they might have gone considerably further 
had the descriptions in the essays been more sharply comparable. 

The discipline of political science offers little help to anthropologists in 
solving this methodological problem. For one thing, political scientists are 
concerned almost exclusively with the highly complex systems of historically 
known states and have barely nodded in the direction of nonliterate societies. 
Even more of a drawback is the fact that ‘here is no more consistency among 
political scientists than among anthropolugists in their use of key words such 
as power and authority. 

It appears likely that comparison of political systems, of all degrees of com- 
plexity, will not bear full fruit until there is some clearer understanding among 
social scientists concerning one another’s meanings. It is not essential—and 
certainly not likely !—that all students of political systems will adopt and use 
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a single set of definitions, but it is desirable that they understand one another’s 
meanings. Comparison would also be rendered sharper if students of political 
systems were to include a common series of questions in their inquiries. In 
reading and working on these matters the writers have borrowed and devised 
some definitions and questions which have helped them considerably in com- 
paring and interpreting some aspects of “political” behavior in several non- 
literate societies, and present them here with a view to stimulating discussion. 

A difficult problem frequently facing anthropologists undertaking the 
study of political phenomena is: ‘What societal unit can usefully be designated 
‘the political unit’?” In their analyses and comparisons of societies, the writers 
have found it convenient to designate the political unit of any society as its 
numerically most inclusive type of group possessing some kind of corporate 
title to all the territory normally occupied by resident members of that group. 

Essential to this definition is our usage of the term group, that is, a discrete 
combination of individuals interlinked by hierarchically patterned interaction 
ties. Two kinds of groups may be distinguished: primary and secondary. A 
primary group consists of a discrete combination of individuals whose inter- 
action is face-to-face—or involves some equivalent form of interpersonal com- 
munication. The term “‘secondary group”’ refers to those larger discrete social 
units, like the United States Navy, or the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, or the citizens of the United States, all of whose members never interact 
with one another face to face, or equivalently; but who are nevertheless inter- 
related through hierarchic patterns of interaction. 

Others may consider this specification of subject matter too broad, or too 
restricted—like all definitions it is arbitrary; we use it because it is not too 
unlike many popular usages and because it has turned out to be helpful to us. 

In studying any society, we first of all designate the kind of group which 
meets the specifications just given, and then go on to describe its composition. 
(For example, is it identical with the village? the clan? a sodality? the whole 
society? In many writings this aspect of a pol’tical unit is called its scope.) 
After this we phrase our inquiry in the form of a series of questions: 

1. How are members of the whole political unit recruited? (For example, 
by birth? residence? by initiation or other forms of naturalization?) 

2. What activities involve co-ordinated action among members qua 
members? (For example, production of material goods? feast-making? war- 
making? religious rituals? maintenance of social order? This aspect of a politi- 
cal unit is frequently termed its domain.) 

3. What is the sequence of events comprising each kind of co-ordinated 
activity carried on among members of the political unit? 

a) What introduces the activity (for example, a periodic stimulus? a 
“crisis,” internal or external?), and how is the situation recognized and co- 
ordinated action effectively initiated? 

b) How is a plan of action derived? (By reliance on fixed precedents, as 
in rituals? by selection from alternative plans? or by invention of new plans?) 

c) How is the plan communicated to those who take part in the activity? 
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(Directly or through intermediaries? in the form of suggestions, requests, 
directives, signals, commands? by exemplary action? in writing or orally? etc.) 
d) How is compliance assured? (By some form of “voluntary” consent? 
by reliance on supernatural sanctions? by use of positive rewards? by actual or 
threatened deprivation or punishment? etc.) 
4. How are the above jobs allocated? (By what culturally defined positions 
[roles, offices] are the performance of the above actions insured?) 
5. How are persons recruited to the roles acted out in connection with the 
above activities? (By what form of ascription or achievement?) 
6. To what labels and scarce goods does the political unit corporately claim 
title? 
7. By what means is role-holding in the political unit validated? (Any 
nituals—mythical-oral or dramatic—of office-taking or office-holding?) 
8. What are the peripheral rights associated with role-holding? (Honorific 
bare rent-free utilization of political unit property, immunity from designated 
spcietal rules, etc.) 
9. What other primarily symbolic aspects of the political unit are there? 
(For example, any myths of origin or unity? any religious projections of rela- 
tjonship patterns?) 
10. Is the political unit modeled on any other kind of group? (For example, 
n family relationships? clan? work team? sodality?) 
By combining and rephrasing certain of these questions it is possible to re- 
brmulate some of the political scientists’ concepts in terms suitable for cross- 
ultural comparison. The concept of “‘power centralization,’ for example, can 
e resolved into four questions: (2) How many political units are there in the 
bciety? (b) What proportion of the total membership of a society belongs to 
ifs political unit or units? (c) What proportion of the society’s co-ordinated 
group activities are carried out within the framework of the political unit or 
units? (d) To what extent are the decision-making functions of these “politi- 
chl” activities concentrated in particular roles, and to what extent do indi- 
viduals perform more than one of these decision-making roles? 

Description of the political systems of a wide range of societies in terme of 
these categories would be a lengthy and demanding process. We believe that 
this task would be facilitated if initial efforts were aimed at similar societies 
having fewer variables, going even further in this regard than did the authors 
of African Political Systems. 

DovuctLas OLIVER and WALTER B. Miter, Harvard University 
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A Note ON BERDACHE! 


The existence of berdaches or transvestites has been known for many years. 
The earliest travelers, explorers, and missionaries instanced the phenomenon. 
More recently individual ethnographers have made mention of this fact in the 
particular groups which they have studied. In few instances, however, have 
complete accounts been given. 

In 1940 Kroeber indicated that the time for a synthetic work on the sub- 
ject was due (1940:209). But despite the lapse of a number of years no one, 
to our knowledge, has acted upon this suggestion. 

The authors undertook their study in 1951. They directed their search 
through all the available literature for any mention or description of berdache 
with the aim of answering such questions as: (1) Is there evidence for believing 
that berdache is a trait spread by diffusion? (2) Is there evidence for believing 
that berdache is something characteristic of a certain stage of development? 
(3) Are there certain types of social organizations which are correlated with 
the presence or absence of berdache? (4) What is the psychological involvement 
in berdache? 

Immediately upon undertaking this ambitious project it became apparent 
that there was no generally accepted concept of berdache. In the literature 
the term has been used in an exceedingly ambiguous way, being used as a 
synonym for homosexualism, hermaphroditism, transvestism, and effeminism. 
These diverse characterizations are incommensurable, and without reduction 
to a common denominator they cannot be related meaningfully. In view of 
this, before undertaking the project proper, it was necessary to formulate a 
concept of berdache which clearly delimited it from all other anomalies—a 
concept which would be applicable not only to nonliterate groups in northern 
Asia and North America but to all nonliterate and literate groups throughout 
the world as well. 

An etymological investigation of the English word “‘berdache,” or “‘ber- 
dash,”’ indicates that it derived from the French word “bardash,” which de- 
rived from the Italian word “‘berdascia,” which derived from the Arabic 
“bardaj,’’ which derived from the Persian “barah.’’ While the word underwent 
considerable change the meaning in each instance remained constant, being a 
“kept boy,” a “male prostitute,” a “catamite.” 

The term was first used, as far as we can discern, in an anthropological or 
quasi-anthropological sense by early Frenci: travelers and explorers, who used 
it to designate passive homosexuals, or, more specifically, those individuals 
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who played a passive role to sodomy. Contaminating the classical picture, 
however, was the element of transvestism. One early French writer (Bossu 
1768:100) says, “The majority [of the Choctaws] are addicted to sodomy. 
These corrupt men [the berdache] wear their hair long and a short skirt like 
the women.” The French found this contamination not only in southeastern 
North America but in the northeastern sector as well. Long in contact with 
the Indian groups in this area they witnessed the emasculation of prisoners by 
the assignment of feminine attire and feminine pursuits. While the production 
of a class of “‘male prostitutes” or “male concubines” was not the primary aim 
of this procedure, it soon became incorporated so that these “made women” 
conformed to the classical pattern. But again there was the added feature, the 
assumption of feminine pursuits and feminine attire (Morgan 1922:14, 329). 

An interest in feminine pursuits and transvestism came quite naturally to 
become associated with berdache. So much so, in fact, that in present-day 
ethnographic accounts transvestism and effeminacy have become synony- 
mous with berdache. 

But complicating what might be an adequate characterization of North 
American berdache are male sexual inverts who are practicing prostitutes but 
who retain all external masculine characteristics—dress, privileges, and the like 
—coincidental with individuals who assume the dress, habits, and privileges of 
women, but who are not sexually inverted, maintaining, on the contrary, a 
heterosexual relationship. Or, again, with males who assume the attributes of 
women but who marry men. The literature is repiete with accounts of berdache 
who are married, true enough, in many instances, to individuals of the same 
physiological sex, but married they are and in such a case cannot be termed 
prostitute. 

It was this state, perhaps, which led some investigators to characterize 
berdache exclusive of sex. Thwaites (1899: 139), for instance, defines berdaches, 
also to be referred to as transvestites, “as those persons, male or female who, 
while still young, assume the dress and habits of the opposite sex and retain 
them throughout their lives.’”’ Kroeber (1940:209-10) characterizes berdache 
or transvestism in much the same manner. “In most of primitive Northern 
Asia and North America men of homosexual trends adopted women’s work 
and status and were accepted as non psychological, but institutionalized 
women.” Here there is mention of two criteria: social role and erotic object. 
Kroeber is not completely satisfied with the second of these for he goes on to 
say, ‘“How far invert erotic practices accompanied the status is not always 
clear from the data and probably varied . . . at any rate, the North American 
attitude toward the berdache stresses not his erotic life, but his social status; 
born a male he became accepted as a woman socially.” It becomes clear that 
from a definition which stresses erotic object we proceed to one where erotic 
object is negligible. Of considerable importance is the emphasis on the assump- 
tion of a contrary social role in combination with cross-dressing. 

Both Thwaites and Kroeber, it may be recalled, consider transvestites the 
same as berdaches. This lack of specific erotic object as characterizing this 
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group is in line with the formulation of Hirschfeld (1910), who found a large 
number of cases of individuals in Western European society who assumed the 
attributes of the opposite sex and yet were not sexual inverts and seldom 
tended to become inverted. Hirschfeld was aware of the great difficulty in 
naming the phenomenon, for he realized that such a term as transvestism 
strictly interpreted failed to exhaust the content. Faced with this dilemma he 
reserved transvestism as the term to be applied to those individuals who have 
an impulse to assume the external garb of a sex which is not apparently that 
of the subject as indicated by the sexual organs (Ellis 1936:12). He stresses 
that the term refers to the most obvious of the phenomenon—dress—and not 
to psychological or sexual aspects. Defined thusly it becomes clear that the 
earlier conception of berdache among the eastern American Indians is included, 
and berdache and transvestism are interchangeable. But the congruence is 
more apparent than real, for in the earlier conception inverted sexuality was 
the determining feature only locally contaminated by cross-dressing, while in 
Hirschfeld’s formulation cross-dressing is the criterion, with sexual object un- 
important. Hirschfeld’s viewpoint is amplified in a later volume (1923) in 
which he proposes a breakdown of transvestism according to erotic object. 
This is as follows: (1) the heterosexual variety, (2) the bisexual variety, (3) 
the homosexual variety, (4) the narcissistic variety, and (5) the asexual variety. 

Moll, in a revised edition of Krafft-Ebing’s Psychopathia Sexualis, treats 
transvestism in a category entitled “Contrary Sexuality Outside the Sexual 
Impulse.”” His presentation is similar to Hirschfeld’s except that he does not 
include the Narcissistic and the Asexual types (see Ellis 1936:14~-15). 

Havelock Ellis (1936:1-116) singles out the asexual variety for detailed 
treatment. This is given the special name of Eonism. 

The works of Hirschfeld, Moll, Ellis, and others indicate that transvestism 
is not specifically the external sign of aberrant psychosexual core. Neither is it 
possible to equate transvestism with the assumption of feminine social role and 
status. 

The psychoanalysts are the latest group to approach this subject. They 
favor the phenomenon of transvestism as outlined by Hirschfeld, but relate 
it to a strictly sexual core. Of the psychoanalytic group Gutheil and Stekel 
(1923) were most preoccupied with this problem. They state that transvestism 
is in every case purely and simply the exemplification of homosexual trends. 
They also refer to cross-dressing as the desire to be identified with the opposite 
sex. Cases of transvestism where sexual inversion is evidenced may be thought 
of as manifest homosexuality. Cases of transvestism with no evidence of sexual 
inversion may be thought of as latent homosexuality, that is, the individual 
has repressed his homosexual tendencies so that they are no longer directly 
in the sexual sphere; transvestism represents his antipathy toward these un- 
acceptable impulses. Homosexuality as the content of berdache would appear 
to break down if some passive manifest homosexuals and some latent homo- 
sexuals were not transvestites. Such evidence is, of course, so common. that it 
needs little amplification. Certainly, treating transvestites as real or imaginary 
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homosexuals is of no value, for to see transvestism both as the actualization 
or acceptance of homosexual trends or as an antipathy and repression of them 
is a case of saying, ‘Heads I win, tails you lose.” 

Ford and Beach (1951:130-33) stress the sexual core in their discussion of 
this phenomenon, labeling it “institutionalized homosexuality.” Most of their 
material is devoted to showing the forms it takes and the attitudes of various 
societies toward it. This approach, of course, leaves much to be desired from 
our viewpoint, since it stresses the sexual factor to the exclusion of the other 
forms which this behavior takes. 

It would appear that neither the erotic object nor the simple act of cross- 
dressing constitutes a suitable criterion. In fact one recent writer (Barahal 
1953:2) cautions against a superficial approach by permitting cross-dressing 
to be the determinant. The problem is much more complex than the mere 
outward sign of attire. In fact, considering mere dress as the criterion is most 
unsatisfactory because in studying the ecology of dress one realizes that at 
times, at least, females have been wearing male clothing. Witness the partial 
cross-dressing permitted the female in our own society in the wearing of slacks, 
vests, tailored clothing, and short hair. 

Of those characterizations mentioned at the onset two remain for exami- 
nation: social role and status, and hermaphroditism. Relative to the first of 
these we must ask just how far the individual must accept the duties, obliga- 
tions, habits of the opposite sex? May we agree that the assumption of feminine 
or masculine interests is sufficient? Are we to label the male hairdresser or 
the female bulldozer operator in our culture “berdache” without further ado? 
If we follow the example of ethnographic accounts this would be the case. 
Hill (1938:338), for example, applies the term in just this fashion in his report 
of the Pima. “They [berdache] did not wear the clothes or perform the duties 
of the opposite sex and no marriage between individuals of the same sex were 
known to have occurred. Likewise, no sexual irregularities were reported. 
Their abnormal behavior manifested itself only in acting, talking and express- 
ing themselves like members of the opposite sex, showing an interest in the 
duties and work of the other sex and a marked preference for their com- 
panionship.” Seemingly what has been termed sissy, effeminate, mannish, 
tomboyish in our culture is to be termed berdache among the Pima. It is our 
belief that the use of the term berdache to cover the slightest irregularity, the 
slightest deviation from an ideal role of masculinity or femininity empties the 
concept or equates it with irregularity regardless of content. 

In many instances berdache has been treated conjointly with and synony- 
mous to hermaphroditism. First, we must point out that a hermaphrodite is an 
individual having both male and female reproductive organs, though the or- 
gans of the opposite sex are not duplicated perfectly. Hence, regardless of 
sexual object, choice of dress, or social role, they could scarcely be called in- 
verted in the same sense as a physiologically normal individual. These inter- 
sexed individuals are special cases and consideration of them from a scientific 
point of view as berdache is to lose sight of the fundamentum divisionis. That 
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such a division is in effect recognized by nonliterate groups is evidenced by 
Hill’s (1935:273) report on the Navaho. The Navaho distinguish between the 
transvestites which they call “those who pretend to be nadle” and hermaphro- 
dites who are “real nadle.” In this society there is a definite differentiation 
between those individuals who are as they are because of obvious physiology 
and those who are as they are because of psychology. Actual difference in be- 
havior may be found; among such is dress, marriage, sexual intercourse. 
Dorsey’s (1891:467, 516) studies also present this distinction. 

The confusion in what is to be designated as berdache is thus apparent. If 
progress is to be made in comparing various cultural groups so that general 
principles mav be arrived at, and if the concept is to be generally usable, some 
order must be evoked. In view of the data we propose that berdache be char- 
acterized as an individual of a definite physiological sex (male or female) who 
assumes the role? and status of the opposite sex, and who is viewed by the com- 
munity as being of one sex physiologically but as having assumed the role and 
status of the opposite sex. If erotic object is to be noted it should be so desig- 
nated by the appropriate adjective: heterosexual, homosexual, bisexual, etc. 
Transvestism is assumed as a part of the role structure taken on by the indi- 
vidual. Transvestism is not, however, interchangeable with berdache, for more 
is implied in role and status than occasional or even permanent cross-dressing. 
While a berdache is a transvestite, a transvestite is not necessarily a berdache. 
In no instance is a hermaphrodite a berdache. It appears that hermaphroditism 
is an adequate characterization. It seems to us that suitable descriptive labels 
are available for those individuals who have a slight interest in activities of the 
opposite sex, without calling them berdache.* 

While the foregoing formulation is by no means absolute, we feel that some 
such formulation must be made if any synthesis of the material is to be accom- 
plished. 

HENRY ANGELINO and CHARLES L. SHEDD, The University of Oklahoma 


NOTES 


! This is a revision and enlargement of a paper presented at the 52nd Annual Meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association, December 29, 1953. 

2 Role in this instance refers to an organized pattern of responses to constellations or clusters 
of interrelated environmental stimuli and involves the basic features of (1) an identification of self, 
(2) behavior, in prescribed situations, which is appropriate to this identification, (3) a background 
of related roles enacted by other persons, and (4) an evaluation by the individual of the success or 
failure in the role. 

* Since this paper was written, Lurie (1953) has published on the “Winnebago Berdache.” 
One statement in her article (p. 710) is in agreement with our tenet that transvestism and berdache 
are not to be considered as synonymous terms. 
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MORPHOLOGICAL SIMILARITY AS A CRITERION OF GENETIC RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN LANGUAGES 


Linguists have been inferring genetic relationship between languages for a 
century and a half now, and classifications intended to be genetic have been 
proposed for all parts of the world. The problem of the validity of the genetic 
relr.tionships proposed in these schemes is not of major concern in linguistics, 
because historical reconstruction in linguistics does not build on assumptions 
about classification. Linguistic reconstruction is done by the direct comparison 
of any forms that are relevant. A more accurate and detailed genetic classifica- 
tion is usually one by-product of this work. In ethnology, however, many his- 
torical inferences rest on assumptions about linguistic relationship, a fact em- 
phasized by R. F. Heizer at the 1952 International Symposium on Anthro- 
pology (Tax and others 1953:58-59) and obvious to anyone familiar with the 
literature on North American Indians. It is thus very important for ethnol- 
ogists to be able to evaluate linguistic classification methods. The task of evalu- 
ation is not made easier by the tendency of many classifiers to publish their 
conclusions without explaining how they arrived at them. 

No problem arises when a classification is based on detailed analysis of 
phonetic correspondences presented in the form of “sound laws” or recon- 
struction formulas. It is probably true that a definite and unambiguous solu- 
tion can be found for any problem of language classification if the study made 
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is sufficiently thorough. For much of the world, however, such detailed histori- 
cal work has scarcely been begun, and all existing classifications are of a survey 
nature, based on hasty comparisons of small and often poorly recorded samples 
of the languages concerned. On what basis is classification done in such cases? 

The theoretical problem arising in this situation has been most fully dis- 
cussed by linguists working in the field of North American Indian languages. 
According to Rowe, who has recently published a review of this discussion 
(1954), the problem first came up when Boas compared languages on the 
Northwest Coast and discovered that resemblances in vocabulary suggested 
one classification, while resemblances in morphology suggested another. A 
similar situation was reported for California soon afterwards by Dixon and 
Kroeber. Up to this point, Boas seems to have assumed that genetic relation- 
ship would be readily recognizable from similarities in all aspects of the lan- 
guages compared. The question now arose how to proceed when different types 
of evidence pointed in different directions. In the discussion which followed, 
Boas, Kroeber, and Sapir each proposed a different solution. 

Boas, who was especially impressed by the evidence accumulating in the 
early years of the present century for large-scale diffusion of cultural elements, 
looked to diffusion for an explanation of the Northwest Coast situation and 
could see no way of going further. If, he reasoned, large-scale diffusion takes 
place all the time in every aspect of language, any given language would have 
multiple roots and no simple genetic classification is possible (1911). He 
maintained this position the rest of his life. This solution has found small favor 
with other linguists, particularly those familiar with the achievements of Indo- 
European comparative philology. The point is discussed briefly by Greenberg 
(1953:275). 

Kroeber proposed to solve the problem by classifying languages only on 
the basis of word comparisons, ignoring conflicting morphological evidence 
(1913). While there is real question as to the reliability of any classification 
made by mere inspection of similarities, without the detailed study needed to 
establish regular sound correspondences, Kroeber’s solution is a reasonable one 
and can be made to yield a cautious preliminary classification. It has the merit 
of emphasizing phonetic similarities which can be followed up later when de- 
tailed historical work is attempted. 

Of the three men, Sapir was the one who had the fullest training in Old 
World historical linguistics, and he was a pioneer in the application of the 
“comparative method” of studying regular sound correspondences to Ameri- 
can Indian languages. He might have been expected to take a cautious line 
in the controversy and advocate waiting until studies of the conventional type 
were made. He was enthusiastic about the possibility of making immediate 
historical inferences, however, and he thought of a solution to the classification 
problem which seemed to make possible the immediate grouping of widely 
divergent languages on an impressionistic basis. He proposed to classify 
languages primarily by similarities of morphology. When the lexical evidence 
conflicted with the morphological evidence, Sapir explained the conflict as the 
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result of lexical borrowing. His reliance on morphological similarities also en- 
abled him to classify languages which showed no lexical similarities at all. 
Although he does not specifically say so in the article, it is generally believed 
. that Sapir used this principle in setting up his famous classification of all North 
American Indian languages into only six superstocks (Sapir 1929). 

The reasoning behind Sapir’s solution is most clearly expressed in the chap- 
ter ““How Languages Influence One Another” in his general book Language 
(1921:217-19). Even here, however, the reasoning is not easy to follow, and 
the clarification provided by Hoijer in print (1941:12) and in discussion at 
several recent meetings is extremely welcome. 

Sapir’s argument can be summarized as follows. He recognized that lexical 
borrowing is frequent and often takes place on a large scale. He also admitted 
that morphological borrowing could and did happen, but he considered it a 
rare phenomenon. Furthermore, he felt that morphological borrowing would 
only take place in cases where there was also a great deal of lexical borrowing 
it not be, then,” Sapir says, “that many instances of morpholoyical 
similarity between divergent languages of a restricted area are merely the last 
vestiges of a community of type and phonetic substance that the destructive 
work of diverging drifts has now made unrecognizable?” (1921:218). 

The part of the discussion in which Sapir attempts to determine the limits 
of diffusion between languages is valuable and constructive. When he attempts 
to turn it around, however, and derive from it a principle by which to classify 
widely different languages, he falls into a logical trap of which he is not aware. 
The answer to his rhetorical question is not ‘‘Yes’’ but “Only in some cases, 
and we have no way of telling which ones.” 

In order to classify languages by morphology alone, when there are few or 
no lexical similarities, Sapir must make two fundamental assumptions: (1) 
morphology will only diffuse when there is substantial diffusion of vocabulary, 
and (2) morphology changes more slowly than other elements of the language. 
But these assumptions do not, as Sapir apparently thought, rule out the possi- 
bility that morphological similarities between widely divergent languages may 
be due to borrowing. Let us imagine a case of two languages in such intimate 
contact that extensive lexical borrowing occurs, and with it some morphologi- 
cal borrowing. Sapir acknowledges that this type of case can be found, and 
historical examples of it are not particularly rare. In the course of time, if the 
borrowing connection between the two languages is broken and they develop 
divergently, more and more features originally held in common would be lost. 
The attrition would affect both native and borrowed features. Since, however, 
we are assuming that morphology is the most conservative feature of language, 
the diffused morphological features could outlast the diffused lexical features. The 
end product could be Sapir’s situation where the two languages resembie one 
another in morphology only. 

Another objection to Sapir’s classificatory principle is suggested by Green- 
berg’s comment that convergence is more likely to occur in morphology than 
in vocabulary (1953:274). This suggestion is plausible, but it could and should 
be tested. 
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It may turn out, of course, that in more than half the cases morphological 
similarities between otherwise dissimilar languages are the result of a remote 
genetic connection. As long as any significant fraction of the cases represents 
old borrowing or convergence, however, Sapir’s principle remains a very shaky 
basis on whic. to erect a genetic classification of languages. Ethnologists and 
archeologists would be well advised to keep this fact in mind when they are 
tempted to base a historical argument on Sapir’s North American classification 
of 1929. Substantial parts of this classification, of course, are based on conven- 
tional lexical comparisons and the establishment of regular sound correspond- 
ences, and these parts are not affected by our critique; others may be taken as 
“suggestive,” as Sapir himself warned, but should not be accepted too lightly 
as a basis for further inferences. It would be very helpful if some linguist 
familiar with North American Indian languages would provide us with a re- 
view of the classification situation which would clarify the bases on which the 
currently familiar groupings have been made. 


Jerome A. LACKNER and Joun H. Rowe, University of California (Berkeley) 
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NorsE HALBERDS 


In 1871, a rusty old battle-ax was found protruding from the bank of the 
Red River near Climax, Minnesota. Several years later, another was found 
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entwined in the roots of an old oak tree near Alexandria, Minnesota. The 
finders apparently looked upon them as curiosities only, and the axes did not 
find their way into the hands of historians until many years later. 

When evidence began to accumulate that a Norse expedition may have 
come across Minnesota in the fourteenth century and that its trail may have 
passed near the spots where the axes were found, it aroused the speculation 
that the axes might be relics of that expedition. 

In the spring of 1951, the writer visited a private museum in Iowa Falls, 
Iowa, and observed on exhibit there an exact duplicate (in much better condi- 
tion, however) of the Climax ax. No one knew whence the Iowa Falls ax had 
come. If it had been found in the vicinity of Iowa Falls, then had the Norsemen 
visited Iowa in the fourteenth century? 

In an attempt to find someone who had some knowledge of the origin of 
the Iowa Falls ax, a photograph of it was published in the Des Moines Sunday 
Register with the request that the writer would welcome information relating 
to its origin. Immediately reports began to arrive of similar axes in the posses- 
sion of people from widely scattered points mostly in the Upper Mississippi 
Valley. Several of these implements were sent to the writer, who photographed 
them and examined them from a metallurgical standpoint. 

To date (February, 1954) thirty axes have been reported from points in 
Towa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota, and Wyoming. One ax 
(a chopping ax) was of a peculiar pattern that is thought to have originated 
in Ireland about 2,000 years ago. Axes of a similar pattern were made in north- 
ern Europe until late in the nineteenth century. Another ax was clearly a 
piece of theatrical equipment made from heavy sheet iron. The other twenty- 
seven, so far as a study of them has been possible, are of exactly the same sty': 
and size as the Climax ax. All of these axes that are sufficiently intact to reveal 
it have had something cut from the front of the top spike, and the center of 
the blade is straight rather than uniformly curved. 

In the summer of 1951, one of these axes found in a gully near Clinton, 
Iowa, was given to the writer. It had “that something” still attached to the 
front of the top spike. 

In the summer of 1952, the writer observed another one, a duplicate of the 
other twenty-seven, in a museum in Deadwood, South Dakota. “That some- 
thing” was intact, and the whole tool was hinged to a plate and operated 
something like a paper cutter. It had been put out by The American Tobacco 
Company, whose initials appeared on the plate. At one time that company 
made Battle Axe plug tobacco, each plug of which had stuck to it a tin tag 
which was a reproduction of an ax of the style imitated by the cutters. The tool 
was used in pioneer grocery stores to cut plug tobacco. The straight part of 
the blade matches the width of a plug of tobacco. These cutters were manu- 
factured by The Rogers Iron Company of Springfield, Ohio, an old iron works 
that is no longer in existence. The firm name appeared on the bottom of the 
plate. 

Apparently these cutters were converted into light hand axes by cutting 
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off the lever arms. The hand axes were then used to cut light kindling wood 
and to decapitate chickens. One of these axes that came to light in New Ulm, 
Minnesota, bore blood stains. 

The elimination of these axes or halberds, as they have been called, from 
the roster of Norse objects found in America reduces the number of such 
genuine objects almost to the vanishing point. Other objects which have been 
found, such as fire steels, iron rings, and the like, cannot be attributed to the 
Norsemen with any degree of certainty. 

R. W. BRECKENRIDGE, Ames, Iowa 


MORE CONCERNING THE PUNAN OF BORNEO 


Earlier issues of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (48:161; 49:340) raised 
problems about the Punan of Borneo: whether they are truly nomadic, and 
whether they exist as a distinct people. Those not specializing in the ethnog- 
raphy of southeast Asia may be interested in summary answers to these 
problems based on field research in the interior of Borneo in 1951-52. 

There are indeed truly nomadic Punan in Borneo as well as Punan who were 
formerly nomadic. They are divided into a number of peoples distinct from 
each other in language, social organization, and sentiment. Most of them 
name themselves Punan, but the largest ‘“‘Punan” people name themselves in 
fact Penan (panan). 

It is not my concern to deliver a verdict on whether or not doubts about 
the existence of Punan as a distinct people were unfounded; but I should point 
out that the ethnic situation is very much more complex and confusing than 
either of your previous contributors seems to have known. 

Discussion of the Punan issue and ethnographic material relating to it 
appears in the Journal of the Malayan Branch Royal Asiatic Society (27, Pt. 
1, 1954) and other places, and in a monograph on the Penan. These publica- 
tions will, I believe, clear up the area of greatest confusion. I hope to return 
to Borneo for further research and intend to publish a work on Punan in 
general which should solve this major problem of southeast Asian ethnography. 

RODNEY NEEDHAM, Oxford University 


An ADDENDUM ON TARO 


Following the reading and subsequent publication of a paper on the origin of 
taro (Colocasia) as a cultivated plant (Annual meeting, American Anthropo- 
logical Association, December, 1950; Southwestern Journal of Anthropology 
7:69-76 [1951]) criticisms were voiced regarding a failure to utilize genetic 
evidence. While the point was well taken, it may be of value to explain the 
reason for this omission. 

During the initial research on which the paper was based no genetic infor- 
mation on taro was unearthed in the literature consulted. As a consequence it 
was assumed that none was available. While this assumption proved in fact to 
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be incorrect, a subsequent investigation tended to substantiate the end result 
of the earlier assumption. A search of Plant Breeding Abstracts (Cambridge, 
England, Imperial Bureau of Plant Breeding and Genetics) for the past twenty 
years, and of other summary sources, revealed only a handful of references. 
Further pursuit of these made it very clear that they were hardly more than 
random notes on chromosome counts, and nothing on which to base any con- 
clusions. Informal discussions of this problem with plant geneticists at the 
University of California and the University of Missouri confirmed the relative 
absence of such studies. An additional bar to successful application of the few 
existing genetic data on taro is the unsettled nature of its taxonomy, with 
species in doubt and varieties completely unorganized. 

Altogether too few anthropologists realize the vast mass of genetic data 
which underlies the conclusions drawn on the histories of wheat, maize, cotton, 
and other plants as cultivated forms. In contrast with taro, these are plants 
of great economic importance, and resultant interest, which have been the 
subjects of intensive study. Furthermore it should be noted that there is no 
whole-hearted agreement among geneticists on the conclusions made public 
and that the more candid among them will admit the tentative and inconclu- 
sive nature of their findings as they relate to those aspects of plant history of 
ethnological interest. Therefore it would seem unwise for the anthropologists 
interested in the origins of cultivated plants to cease their researches on the 
grounds that plant genetics will provide all the answers. 

RosBeErtT F. G. Sprer, University of Missouri 
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Letter to the Editor 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL AMERICANA 
Sir: 

In the recently published International Directory of Anthropological Insti- 
tutions the statement is made (p. 331) that the first anthropological museum 
in the United States was the William Clark Indian Museum, established at 
St. Louis in 1818. If this reference applies only to such museums as were 
solely concerned with anthropology, I cannot question its accuracy. 

However, if the inclusion of varying amounts of ethnological specimens 
makes a museum “anthropological,” as I believe it does, there are several 
natural history museums which would possibly eliminate that priority. The 
Dartmouth museum definitely does so, and the following museums may: the 
American Philosophical Society; Charleston; the Academy of Natural Science; 
Yale; Harvard; and the East Indian Marine Hall (now Peabody Salem). 
To what extent these latter originally included ethnology, I do not ,now; but 
I am fairly certain that a goodly quantity of the ‘““oddments and curiosities” 
in their cabinets would have fallen into that category—and all of them ante- 
date 1818 by a considerable margin, as well as enjoying a continuous existence 
to date. 

The Dartmouth College Museum, which I believe may be the oldest mu- 
seum in the United States to definitely include anthropology in its original 
scope, was founded in 1783 and has maintained an unbroken continuity 
(albeit sometimes under considerably straitened circumstances). The extant 
records of the museum indicate from its inception a very real interest and ac- 
tivity in world ethnology. 

The original catalog of the museum no longer exists, but a catalog of 1807 
lists several mouth-watering ethnological treasures: a Hawaiian feather cloak, 
“obtained by Captain Cook in 1779’; “the feather headdress of an Indian 
chief’’; several “examples of clothing from the North West Coast Indians”; 
Sioux moccasins and pouch; and ‘an Indian lady’s Indispensable” (!), plus 
many others. A statement also exists indicating that the very first specimens 
accessioned were ethnological articles from Europe. The disastrous Dartmouth 
fire of 1798 destroyed most records and many of the earliest specimens. How- 
ever, careful checking and persistent digging have uncovered some of the 
original specimens and sufficient data to prove the accuracy of the cataloguing, 
as well as the continuity of the collections; these have been rebuilt to some 
17,000 specimens, many of which are unique—but, alas, the feather cloak is 
gone. 

I realize this is a trivial quibble over a ‘“‘First First,” and write not with 
the purpose of criticizing an excellent volume, nor to wave the Big Green 
banner—rather, in the thought that it might be of some interest to the profes- 
sion to establish this point of historical fact. It may impel some reader to ad- 
vise of an even earlier anthropological museum, if such there be. It is at least 
of interest to realize that although ours is often regarded as a young science, 
the stuff of which it is made has been from the first included in the several] attics 
of our nation. 

FREDERICK J. DocksTADER, Dartmouth College Museum 
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GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Lévi-Strauss’s Theory on Kinship and Marriage. J. P. B. DE JussELIN DE Jone. (“Me- 
dedelingen van het Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde,” 10.) Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1952. 
59 pp., 19 figs., 1 chart. 


This pamphlet is a summary and criticism of C. Lévi-Strauss’s Les structures 
élémentaires de la parenté (1949), an important study of the rules of preferential mar- 
riage. Thus I am writing a review of a review, and my question must be whether 
De Jong’s criticism of Lévi-Strauss is adequate. 

As summarist De Jong seems excellent, in that he covers the main points, both of 
fact and theory, that Lévi-Strauss makes. Whether his emphasis is such that a reader 
unacquainted with Lévi-Strauss’s book will at once grasp the crucial steps in the latter’s 
argument I am not so sure, but the steps are described, and a careful reader will find 
them. 

As critic De Jong also seems excellent—up to a point. He appreciates the narrowness 
of Lévi-Strauss’s approach. Everything of importance for Lévi-Strauss is contained in 
the formal structure of kin-groups and the exchanges of women between them that a 
marriage rule creates. Affective ties between individual kinsmen—‘‘psychological con- 
siderations” as De Jong calls them—are wholly secondary. So is the linearity of the 
kin-groups. For instance, the kind of formal structure created by a rule of marriage 
with mother’s brother’s daughter is, Lévi-Strauss shows, the same whether the groups 
in question are patrilineal or matrilineal, and so he argues that linearity is of secondary 
importance. It seems to De Jong, as it does to me, that such assumptions are dogmatic. 
We can often work to advantage with simplified models of society. The models may also 
get too simple, and what Lévi-Strauss discards will live to undo him. 

Where De Jong fails as a critic is in that, while questioning some of Lévi-Strauss’s 
minor arguments, he accepts the major one, and I do not think this called for. The 
major argument, a fusion of Durkheim’s ideas with Mauss’s, runs as follows. The ex- 
change of goods creates organic solidarity between kin-groups in a society: each be- 
comes dependent on the others. Rules of preferential marriage produce exchanges of 
women, the most highly valued of goods, and hence are most important in creating 
organic solidarity. Indeed the various marriage rules, from the incest taboo onwards, 
are adopted in order to create the exchanges. Some rules, though, create a higher degree 
of organic solidarity than others, and so more tribes adopt them than adopt the others. 
For instance—and I cannot go into the details of the argument here—mother’s brother’s 
daughter marriage creates a higher degree of organic solidarity than father’s sister’s 
daughter marriage, and so more societies follow the former than the latter rule. 

At stake here is nothing less than the nature of social development. The argument 
assumes that primitive people not only “see” what is good for their tribe—organic 
solidarity—and want it for themselves, but also are able to attain the good, even when 
this means giving up short-run personal interests for long-run social ones. I do not 
say that people, primitive or other, cannot do all this, but they will find it difficult, 
and they are more apt to be successful if the short-run interests play into the hands of 
the long-run ones. To develop an adequate explanation of preferential marriage we 
must look at the personal interests, which means adopting what I call an efficient cause 
theory in place of Lévi-Strauss’s final cause one. 

To stick to the previous example: a cross-cultural survey does indeed show that a 
larger number of societies have a rule of mother’s brother’s daughter marriage than 
have a rule of father’s sister’s daughter marriage. It also shows that to a statistically 
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highly significant degree the former occurs in patripotestal societies, the latter in 
avuncupotestai unes. There are simply many more patripotestal societies than avuncu- 
potestal ones. In short, the choice of marriage rule is determined, not by the capacity of 
the rule to create organic solidarity, but by its relation to the other features of the soci- 
ety in question. And what are these features? Potestality has a great deal to do with 
linearity and marriage locality, and its association with marriage preferences is deter- 
mined by interpersonal kin ties. These are features that Lévi-Strauss either neglects or 
treats as secondary. All this D. M. Schneider and I show in a paper we hope to publish 
soon. If one knows the effective forces that determine the adoption of one marriage 
rule rather than another, the question which one creates more organic solidarity be- 
comes irrelevant to explanation. 

Lévi-Strauss’s book is magnificent in almost every respect save its major argument. 
Criticism of the book should strike at its heart and not just its limbs. De Jong has 
done a good job of maiming. 

GrEorcE C. Homans, Harvard University 


Ethnologie de Union Francaise. ANDRE LEROI-GOURHAN and JEAN Porrter. (“Pays 
d’Outre-Mer, 6me Serie; Peuples et Civilizations d’Outre-Mer.”’) Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1953. 1083 pp., 20 pls., maps, illus., bibliog., indexes. 


Ethnographic sketches occupy the greater part of these two volumes, with volume 
one containing introductory methodological chapters on ethnology, and volume two 
concluding with a theoretical section and an index and tables of contents for both vol- 
umes. Each volume is otherwise self-contained, with bibliographies for each area and a 
cumulative bibliography at the end. Africa, on both sides of the Sahara, is covered in 
volume one. Volume two describes French territories in India, Indo-China, Madagascar, 
New Caledonia and the New Hebrides, the Society and Marquesas Islands, the Antilles, 
and French Guiana. Adequate description of each locality, of course, requires some 
reference to the larger area of which it is a part; so the ethnographic coverage is con- 
siderably broader than appears from the title. 

Each chapter usually include: ,eographic and demographic information and data 
on material culture and economy, social organization, religion, literature, and the arts, 
in the approximate order listed here. Considerably greater flexibility of arrangement and 
coverage is employed, however, than in the Handbook of South American Indians, to 
which these volumes may best be compared. Literature, for example, is regularly 
treated with ample detail, including text translations; but one notices, on the other 
hand, the tendency to skim over oi entirely omit features of social organization which 
would seem indispensable to most American ethnographers. Seldom is more than 
fragmentary treatment given, for instance, to the annual round of socioeconomic 
activities or to the individual life-cycle. 

The authors consistently turn to archeology, as well as to the pertinent data of lin- 
guistics and what they call “raciology,” in attempting to account for the development 
of the peoples and culture of each area. It happens that few of the areas offer any but 
the sketchiest of prehistoric materials. However, the persistent effort to enrich the 
ethnographic picture by adding time perspective is praiseworthy, especially in view of 
the tendency, in other books similarly designed for the use of contemporary policy- 
makers, to exclude such information as if it were irrelevant. 

Even less research has gone into culture contact than into archeology in most 
French territories, and the lack of adequate acculturation data as a foundation for the 
terminal chapters analyzing culture change is regrettable. In these latter chapters in- 
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dustrialization and urbanization are clearly stated to be outstanding aspects of this 
process, even in the societies which have not yet had factories implanted in their fabric, 
but in which agriculture and other occupations have been “industrialized” through 
wage work and other concomitants. With refreshing clarity, the analysis of culture 
change starts from this materialistic basis and proceeds neatly and systematically 
through social and behavioral features to a discussion of the new abstract notions and 
orientations which are being developed in overseas territories. Among other new notions 
the authors take up are racism, class differentiation, the development of élites, detribal- 
ization, proletarization, and the intrusion of various specifically European ideas about 
citizenship, money, contracts, and time-reckoning. It will be apparent, perhaps, that 
all these matters have been discussed before by others. What recommends this particu- 
lar account is not revolutionary ideas but, rather, sound arrangement and balanced, 
complete presentation. 

As an ethnographic survey, this two-volume set shows good workmanship. Its 
tribal lists and maps and its up-to-date bibliographies make it a useful starting point 
to more intensive reading in the literature. The approach and point of view shown in 
the discussions of ethnology and culture change particularly recommend it for reading 
by an audience wider than the interested Frenchmen to whom it is addresssed. 

RicHARD K. BEARDSLEY and WILLIAM D. Scuorcer, University of Michigan 


Franz Boas: The Science of Man in the Making. MELvit_E J. Herskovits. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 131 pp. $2.50. 


The Review Editor divided the task of reviewing this work, assigning to Dr. 
Howells the portions dealing with Boas’ contributions to physical anthropology, 
and to Dr. Ray the remainder.—D. F. A. 


I 


In this treatise Herskovits assumes the formidable task of presenting a definitive 
biography of Boas as a scholar. He writes of a man who was singularly difficult to know 
in a manner which would provide, in anecdote and expression, the material for an 
illuminating life story; a man who helped his biographer very little by way of writings, 
public or private, which would add color to the portrait and cause to emanate from 
the brushmarks a sense of distinctive inner quality. 

Even so, Herskovits succeeds. He presents not a photograph but an artist’s por- 
trait, albeit one in the style of realism, not impressionism. It is well: already of record 
are numerous photographic likenesses of Boas, not complete individually but collec- 
tively exhaustive and satisfactory; particularly the memoir published by the American 
Anthropological Association at the time of his death. There are interpretations here, 
too, but the multiple authorship of the memoir would have inhibited the development 
of an integrated portrayal even if this had been an objective. 

Herskovits does provide an integrated and organic portrayal. It is the portrayal of 
one who knew Boas very well indeed, one whose devotion to the life and memory of his 
teacher and friend is of the highest order. If this subjectivity is reflected in the biogra- 
phy which he wrote—and it is—there appears to be no reason to demur. First, because 
the effects of this extreme devotion are never masked; they are made clear and obvious 
to the reader. Second, because biography is not only history but literature, and intelli- 
gent reading demands the application of principles both of historiography and literary 
criticism. One may learn as much about the biographer as about the man whose life 
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story is being told. This book is of that order. It reveals much about Boas, much about 
Herskovits. It is abundantly clear that among Boas’ students who have strongly influ- 
enced American anthropology, Herskovits is one whose interests and methods have 
diverged sharply from those of his teacher, but one who is little cognizant of this fact, 
considering himself, rather, a pure disciple. 

This biography is published as one of a series, the “Twentieth Century Library,” 
devoted to providing the reader with a “basic understanding of those thinkers of the 
last hundred years who have most influenced the intellectual currents of our time.” 
In line with this objective Herskovits concerns himself with virtually all the “intellec- 
tual currents’ of anthropology—even those in which Boas participated not at all or 
summarily rejected—so as correctly to assess Boas’ place in the developing discipline 
and properly to define his role as leader. In so doing, Herskovits provides brief but 
effective summaries of the substantive and methodological aspects of anthropology 
as the various topics arise in following the life of Boas. Consequently, the biography 
might—and undoubtedly will—be used as a companion volume to other treatments of 
the history of anthropology. Providing, as it does, a compact and clear-cut view of 
Herskovits’ interpretation and evaluation of the many threads of the disciplinary fabric, 
it will help in the understanding of the interests and treatment of materials by Hersko- 
vits and his many students. 

Illustrative of several points I have tried to make is Herskovits’ treatment of Boas’ 
general disregard for the comfort and success of those who might want to build upon 
the foundation provided by his monumental researches and his significant conclusions. 
Boas gave little attention to the organization of his findings, obscured some of his 
most important observations by his manner of presentation, and never wrote a gencral 
ethnography or presented a comprehensive treatment of anthropological method and 
theory. One may judge this to be anything from a major deficiency to a merely regretta- 
ble but understandable neglect. Or one may even consider it to bea meritorious exam- 
ple of the proper subjugation of writing to research in the allocation of a scientist’s 
limited hours, on the one hand, and proper exercise of scientific caution, on the other. 
But Herskovits seems to make a definite virtue of it in the sense of its serving as an 
ordeal for the users of the materia!. He speaks of the leanness and austerity of Boas’ 
prose and of the man’s disdain of any device which would ease the task of the reader, 
and adds, with an approval which is apparent throughout the book, “If important 
conclusions were to fall in the middle of a paragraph deep in a chapter of a book, or at 
the center of an article, it was the business of the reader to find them for himself.” 

A full view of Boas’ writings demands that attention be given to the fact that he 
put together the admirable ethnographies of the Canadian Plateau, for example, 
“The Thompson Indians” which appeared under the name of James Teit, the local 
sheepherder who furnished the information after being trained in the field by Boas. Also, 
Boas demonstrated his talents in the organization of subject matter and theoretical 
conclusions in his remarkable book on primitive art. It is all the more to be regretted 
that he did not do the same for his fields of primary concern: Kwakiutl ethnography 
and Northwest Coast culture. 

A major deficiency in Boas’ work with the Kwakiutl was his neglect of the patterns 
and behavior of the lower classes: his nearly exclusive concern with the nobility and his 
presentation of this picture as representative of Kwakiutl life. But Herskovits makes 
no point of this fact when he discusses Boas’ paper on “Esoteric Doctrines” and quotes 
its conclusion: “It has taken many years for the study of culture of civilized people 
to broaden out so as to take in not only the activities of the great, but also the homely 
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life of the masses. . . . If it is true that for a full understanding of civilized society the 
knowledge of the popular mind is necessary, it is doubly true in more primitive forms of 
society.”” And yet, when Ruth Benedict characterized Northwest Coast Indians as 
pathologically devoted to the achievement of prestige, a notion derived directly from 
Boas—Benedict never visited the area—he comments that, “These tendencies are so 
striking that the amiable qualities that appear in intimate family life are easily over- 
looked”’; and says in another place that, “the more varying the ideas of a tribe divided 
into social strata, the more difficult it is to draw a valid picture that does not contain 
contradictions.” 

Boas’ picture of the Kwakiutl is not only deficient because he failed to heed the 
cautions which he enumerates for others but also because he allowed this one-sided 
portrait to stand, not only for all Kwakiutl culture but for the Northwest Coast gener- 
ally. His overgeneralization for the Kwakiutl and his failure to speak out in correction 
of the errors of his students, such as Benedict, has had the result that the ethnographic 
picture for the Northwest Coast as visualized, taught, and accepted by many anthro- 
pologists is that which in fact applies only to the nobility of the southern Kwakiutl. 
This situation, so painful to research scholars of the Northwest Coast, is not given at- 
tention by Herskovits despite the fact that this was Boas’ principal area of ethnographic 
research. 

Herskovits likewise fails to come to grips with the criticisms not infrequently 
heard among anthropologists to the effect that Boas held up the development of the 
discipline by a decade, two decades, or even three. The critics may have in mind such a 
situation as that in Northwest Coast ethnography, or his habit of sending untrained 
and unprepared students into the field, or his neglect of such fields as economics, land 
tenure, cultural dynamics, and the psychology of culture. Whatever the basis of such 
criticisms and whatever their degree of validity, it would seem of the first importance 
for a biographer to give them his attention. Instead, Herskovits’ approach is consistent- 
ly a positive one, save for minor exceptions. With respect to cultural dynamics and 
the psychology of culture, he takes more than a positive, almost a belligerent, approach, 
opening his discussion—a short final chapter in his section on culture—with these 
words: “The magnitude of the positive contribution Boas made to the understanding of 
culture is to be grasped through the realization that the two currents which flow most 
strongly in mid-Twentieth-Century anthropology, and constitute primary contribu- 
tions to an understanding of human social life, have their historical sources in his work.” 
Herskovits goes on to say that these currents are the ones mentioned above, but when 
he turns to the task of documentation his examples are weak and unconvincing. 

Herskovits’ treatment of these subjects is particularly revealing because his belief 
in the significance of the topics named is unquestionable, yet the meager attention 
given to them by Boas is not interpreted as a weakness in the master but, rather, 
a basis is sought for speaking of the ‘‘magnitude of his positive contribution.” 

Fortunately, there are sound grounds for this affirmative treatment of most of 
Boas’ work because he indubitably was a great leader and a master of much to which 
he turned his mind. It is heartwarming to have the devoted appraisal of his work that 
Herskovits has given us. It is a highly informative treatment when it should be inform- 
ative. It is an open, sincere, and provocative portrayal. If it is also subjective and 
sometimes uncritical, it is the privilege of those other students of Boas who would have 
it otherwise to turn their hands to the writing of a companion biography. 

VERNE F. Ray, Yale University 
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Anthropologists are probably given to cataloguing Boas’ work in physical anthro- 
pology mentally by remembering that he measured the heads of immigrants and their 
descendants, thereby showing the impermanence of physical type; that he put forward 
the idea that man is a domesticated species and his races must be viewed in this light; 
and that he placed his finger on the importance of culture in determining the different 
behavior of supposedly differently endowed races, and kept it there. So he did. Some of 
his readers and followers went beyond him, and concluded that the effect of environ- 
ment, which he had discovered, was actually giving rise to a new American race; or 
else produced some highly simplistic ideas about race, practically urging the notion 
that racial groups are internally identical, and happen merely to be painted different 
colors on the outside. Quite generally such people, who often should have known 
better, missed the sense of Boas’ principal ideas, just as many regular physical anthro- 
pologists did. 

It is the virtue of Herskovits’ book that the author puts these several contributions 
of Boas in their proper setting. This setting is Boas’ general understanding of the 
nature of hereditary forces, and especially his acute understanding of the nature of 
variation within a population, and the contribution of family lines to this. Herskovits, 
indeed, seems to be crediting Boas with inventing analysis of variance; he probably 
does not mean to do so, but nevertheless this is what Boas was applying to man. Re- 
membering that other anthropologists were then occupied in measuring, classifying 
and dividing races, and that genetics was rudimentary, Boas’ precocity is astonishing, 
and suggests that his acknowledged statistical abilities have been given too much credit, 
and plain intuition too little. His lesser ventures actually show best how far ahead of his 
time he was. He certainly never exploited physical anthropology as far as he was ca- 
pable; working now, with his own clear grasp of human biology and his statistical back- 
ground, combined with present genetic knowledge, Boas would have been a phenome- 
non. This is what Herskovits’ balanced appreciation of his work in physical anthro- 
pology suggests. 

W. W. Howe tts, Harvard University 


st Sociology and Philosophy. Emite DurRKHEIM. Trans. by D. F. Pocock; introduction 
1- by J. G. Peristrany. Glencoe, IIl.: The Free Press, 1953. xli, 97 pp. $2.50. 


The four papers in this volume represent an effort on the part of C. Bouglé to offer 
a new understanding of the Durkheimian thesis. It was the evident hope of the editor, 
who in 1924 assembled these variously published essays and comments, to allay some of 
the criticism which had arisen in respect to Durkheim’s sociology and to present some 
facets of the master’s teaching which reveal his philosophy of society somewhat more 
’ clearly. Whether this little book will lend a greater plausibility to Durkheim, in spite 
of Pocock’s fine translation and Peristiany’s thoughtful interpretation, the reader 
himself must judge. In any case, the essays themselves shift the focus of attention away 
from the familiar Durkheimian conception of the “‘social fact” and turn to the problem 
of the “moral fact.”” Durkheim, in short, deals here with the problem of values and, in 
view of current preoccupations in this area, merits republication and translation. 

At his best, Durkheim is never wholly lucid. Indeed, it may be this very fact which 
leads automatically to the conjuring up of the image of the “group mind” when his 
school is mentioned. And this, in turn, tends to make one oblivious of the fact that it 
was Durkheim’s facile intellect which pioneered functionalism, a point which explains 
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the continuing interest in him exhibited by British “sociologists,” not to mention 
Americans of the persuasion of Parsons and Merton. But to do these essays justice, it 
can be asked in how far Durkheim does deal with the problem of values and to what 
extent his views have contemporary application. The temptation is strong, it must 
be admitted, to allow Peristiany’s evaluation of Durkheim’s points to overshadow the 
main text. The writer of the introduction is a critical protagonist; his statements are at 
once an appraisal and an exegesis, a helpful and suggestive reading between the lines. 
But Durkheim must speak for himself. 

In the first essay, Durkheim concerns himself with the problem of the individual in 
relation to the familiar concept of “collective representations.” The thesis is sufficiently 
well known as to require little comment; there is the disavowal of the psychological 
and the establishment of sociology as an autonomous, nonpsychological discipline. Since 
collective representations exist, that is, since there is the channeling and structuring 
of society, the individual can only be viewed as a social product. Social facts are of a 
different order than mental facts, they are mensurable, and mental life is elevated 
to a higher reality when viewed in social terms. Thus far, the propositions expressed 
are traditional and may be elicited elsewhere in Durkheim’s writings. 

It is in the second essay, however, which deals with the problem of the determina- 
tion of moral facts, that a new side of Durkheim, although one couched in terms of the 
above, comes to the fore. All morality is social since it can exist only as a group phe- 
nomenon. Morality is more than an expression of rules of conduct, of sanctions, of duty 
in the Kantian sense, or of forced and negative obligation. It is bound up with the sense 
of desiring to achieve, of ideals to be realized, hence, with the sense of the sacred. 
Durkheim argues, and here is a point which his detractors have allegedly chosen to 
ignore, that although each individual may express the collective morality in his own 
way, e.g., as in the realization of the social attitudes toward such problems as suicide 
or crime, the moral authority of society is understandable only when society is postu- 
lated as distinct from the individual. It cannot be denied at this point that Durkheim 
has done other than anticipate some of the more contemporary views of culture. His 
insistence on the sacred-profane dichotomy, a point which emerges in the third chapter 
of the book, where some of Durkheim’s oral comments and replies are recorded, may 
give a false and unintended emphasis. 

Of greatest interest to modern problems is the final essay which treats the contrast 
between value judgments and judgments of reality. The test of reality is existence; 
values, according to Durkheim, have objective reality and can thus be viewed as things. 
The psychological attitude, the feelings of the individual as to what is good and desira- 
ble, are subjective. But the objective social reality sets the tone; society creates values 
even if they lack intrinsic worth. Society sets the goal of the ideal, even if such a goal 
may be unattainable. Here Durkheim establishes himself as a functionalist, raising the 
question of the extent to which social values serve as integrative forces. Society, he 
argues, interprets the world and surrounds it with ideals. When men attach themselves 
to the ideal, i.e., to the sacred, and seek it consciously, social tempo and intensity in- 
crease. The result is the epoch of history—the Renaissance, the French Revolution. 
A value judgment thus expresses the relation of a thing to an ideal. Viewed in social 
terms, ideals and values provide the dynamic drive of society. 

Durkheim’s theory of morality and value is, according to Peristiany, a demonstra- 
tion that he considered society a dynamic system, not an organism. He saw institutions 
as functioning to create a maintenance and solidarity and he saw society as providing 
a framework and channel for action. As the concluding essay notes, positive sociology 
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may utilize the concept of the ideal and proceed from there to systematize the natural 
character of the social order. Durkheim exhibits his concern with total social structures 
and deals with society as nature arrived at a higher developmental point. In summary, 
one may agree with Peristiany that many of Durkheim’s propositions have perhaps 
been misinterpreted and that much of what he says has meaning for today. But Durk- 
heim’s lexicon has fallen into disuse, his presentation is not always precise, and, grant- 
ing that he was extremely advanced for his day, his day is remote, despite the indirect 
influence which he continues to exert. 

Rosert F. Spencer, University of Minnesota 


Menneskel og kulturen (Man and Culture). Gutorm Gyesstnc. Oslo: Gyldendal norsk 
forlag, 1953. Vol. I, 297 pp.; Vol. IT, 363 pp. 


Only some three million people speak Norwegian, and if a reasonable number of 
copies are to be sold, works published in that language must appeal to a large segment 
of the population. Outside the learned journals there are comparatively few works 
published in Norwegian designed solely for the specialist. Historical and geographical 
studies, for example, are often written by leading Norwegian scholars in semipopular 
form, and are issued with many illustrations, wide margins, and attractive leather 
bindings. This may be a disadvantage to the specialist who prefers his data in less diffuse 
form, but it does make the results of recent scholarship available to the layman in a 
form he can accept. Books are valued highly in Norwegian homes, and specialists and 
laymen read the same works and can and do discuss them together. As we would ex- 
pect in a small country, the specialization of knowledge has not been carried as far as, 
for instance, in the mammoth English-speaking societies, and Norwegians have avoided 
many of the unfortunate consequences of the great cleavages of noncommunication 
which exist between laity and professionals and between one discipline and another 
in the English-speaking world. 

These circumstances explain some of the features of Gjessing’s book. It is the first 
comprehensive textbook of cultural anthropology to be published in Norwegian, and 
is clearly intended for the general public rather than for specialists in ethnography or 
sociology. The formal organization of the work is along traditional lines, and falls 
roughly into four parts. Two chapters set out the scope of cultural and social anthro- 
pology and describe some of their methods. Then follow seven chapters on different 
topics, subsistence techniques, houses and clothes, crafts, social organization, religion 
and art, including a somewhat mispiaced chapter on migration. The third part consists 
of twenty-one studies of various peoples under precontact conditions, arranged ac- 
cording to climatic zone and mode of subsistence, while the last part is a discussion of 
colonialism and imperialism, and of the nature of culture. There is an abundance of 
attractive illustrations, an adequate index, and a very brief bibliography. 

Gjessing appears to have been so anxious to make his work interesting and amusing 
and to present his material in predigested and conversational form that the thread of 
his argument is sometimes hard to follow. He has collected many interesting facts, but 
they could have been better arranged. Thus, discusssing the ethnographer in the field, 
he says (1:31): “He is simply a worker who often has to toil away steadily and with 
difficulty to obtain his results. The eight-hour day, which was introduced into the Span- 
ish colonies in Latin America for the Indian miners even before 1680, is not for him.” 
Nothing more is said about the eight-hour day or about the Indian miners, and indeed 
it seems clear that this tidbit of information is introduced only as part of a quite 
different theme which winds its way through both volumes and is made explicit only 
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in the penultimate chapter, namely, the way in which the West has ill-treated and 
exploited the primitive world. Gjessing developed this theme at some length in his 
earlier Krigen og kulturene (1950), and it permeates the volumes under review. There 
is considerable interest in this theme, in other lands as well as in Norway, but it is 
hardly relevant to a discussion of precontact conditions. Gjessing adopts an attitude 
of cultural relativism, but neglects to apply it to the West as well as to the primitive 
world. 

When dealing with the strictly ethnographic material, Gjessing is on less contentious 
ground, but here the total absence of footnotes makes it difficult for the reader to check 
the facts. Far too many of these are unfortunately incorrect, as, for example, the state- 
ments that in Africa all states with centralized governments have developed from patri- 
lineal families (p. 187), or that Nayar women used to travel round to their several 
husbands in turn (p. 189), or that in Africa all murders are interpreted as offenses affect- 
ing the whole community (p. 198). He explains bilaterality in Western kinship as due to 
a loosening of kinship ties (p. 185 f.), without reference to our wergild-paying ancestors 
(though wergild is mentioned in another connection). Some of these imperfections are 
due to hasty generalizations, but his choice of authorities has not always been happy, 
and more use of modern first-hand studies could have been made in his choice of socie- 
ties for detailed treatment. He seems to have drawn heavily on Forde’s Habitat, 
Economy and Society for interpretation of the facts. Hunter’s monograph on the Pondo is 
used for one of the societies, but the Pondo are surprisingly classified as “Nomads in 
the deserts and on the steppes.”” There are some serious omissions; I could find no dis- 
cussion of witchcraft and only a passing reference to sorcery. His theoretical standpoint 
is a kind of functionalism, combined with a sharp distinction between kin groups and 
interest groups which I did not find convincing. 

The most satisfactory chapter is that on art, where the evils of the West intrude 
least, and where the author’s easygoing anecdotal presentation does not seem out of 
place. Despite its many inaccuracies, and its unbalanced and disjointed presentation, 
this work is an improvement on what has been available previously in Norwegian, and 
should at least lead to a greater recognition in Norway that primitives are as human as 
we are. 


J. A. BARNES, London School of Economics 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


The Indian Tribes of North America. JoHN R. Swanton. (“Smithsonian Institution 
Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin,” 145.) Washington, D. C., 1952. vi, 
726 pp., 5 maps. $3.50. 


This useful reference work is organized primarily in terms of modern North Ameri- 
can political divisions. Consideration is given to the tribes of Alaska, Canada, Green- 
land, the West Indies, Mexico, and Central America, but most of the book is devoted to 
the Indians of the states within the United States. 

Any member of a state institution can attest to the practical value of such an organ- 
ization; nevertheless it is not one which facilitates the development of general theses. 
This development, however, is not the intention of the author, who prefers that the 
volume be regarded as a “gazetteer of present knowledge.” 

In discussing the numerous tribes cited, such topics as name, connections, location, 
subdivisions, villages, history, population, and connection in which the tribe has become 
noted are concisely treated. 1650 is roughly the base date used in mapping tribal loca- 
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tions. The boundaries between linguistic stocks or similar major divisions are also 
plotted on the maps. 

The author is fully aware of the problems involved in the use of such an indetermi- 
nate and frequently unsatisfactory unit as “tribe,” as well as in the placement of such 
tribes in time and space. In the face of these difficulties, he has adopted ingenious con- 
ventions and compromises which fit the publication to the needs of the general reader, 
particularly one with state or local interests. 

The compilation of this work required a very substantial amount of time and pro- 
fessional experience. It is a comprehensive reference work which is certain to be con- 
sulted for some years to come. 

Joun M. Roserts, The University of Nebraska 


Indian Tribes of North America. HAROLD E. Driver et al. (“Indiana University Publica- 
tions in Anthropology and Linguistics: Memoir 9, International Journal of American 
Linguistics,” Vol. 19, No. 3, Supplement.) Baltimore, 1953. 30 pp., map. $1.00. 


This publication consists essentially of a map together with explanatory notes and 
bibliography. This is the third effort to provide students of the American Indian with 
a continental map assigning definite tribal territories; the earlier maps were by Kroeber 
and Murdock, respectively. 

[river states that the present map “is primarily a cartographic tool designed to 
facilitate the production of geographical distributions of racial, linguistic and cultural 
data.”’ He adds that an 11” X17" reproduction of the map in outline form is available in 
quantity at modest cost. 

It is certain, however, that the new map and the accompanying notes, particularly 
the Index of Tribal Names, will often be used as a source for substantive information; 
for this reason the character of the work deserves appraisal. Its authorship is briefly 
as follows: Cooper, southern and eastern shores of Hudson Bay; Spier, the Plains; 
Rainier, northern Athapaskans; Kirchhoff, central Mexico; Massey, the remainder of 
Mexico and Central America; Driver, all other areas. 

The greatest value of the map lies in the original and hitherto unpublished material 
by Cooper, Kirchhoff, and Spier. This does not mean that the new mapping supersedes 
those to be found in other sources. Rather, the new data are supplementary, providing 
in some instances new facts, in others new interpretations of facts already of record, and 
in still others a new time level. 

Driver considers it naive to raise the question of time level for a continental map 
“because many tribes became extinct before others were discovered.” He does not 
consider the possibility of separate maps. He states that on the present map the date 
line shifts, “becoming later from south to north, east to west, and from coast to interi- 
or.’”’ But no guide lines are provided even though it would seem that something analo- 
gous to time zone designations might have been possible. 

Concerning coverage, Driver states, “We have attempted first of all to show major 
tribes on which considerable knowledge exists, and secondly to fill up the unused space 
with names of minor tribes or bands. ” 

Since tribal boundary lines are the key feature of this map one might properly ex- 
pect these to be presented with great precision. We learn, however, that the “territories 
of small but important groups . . . have been eniarged so that the plotted information 
will show up to advantage.” Similarly, small uninhabited or seldom inhabited areas 
are not shown because “they would have increased the number of boundaries beyond 
all expediency.” It is gratuitously stated that such areas are numerous. Equally <ate- 
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gorical and unsupported is the assertion that overlapping boundaries and shared terri- 
tories are numerous. But faith in the value of the map for any serious scientific use is 
undermined most seriously by the ethnologically indefensible procedure used to get 
around these assumed difficulties: “In every case these shared territories have been 
split down the middle, half being assigned to one tribe and half to the other.” 

Errors of naming, location, and affiliation are numerous. In the Plateau alone we 
find the following: The Skin are equated with the Umatilla whereas they are in fact a 
part of the Tenino. The Tenino are correctly shown as a tribe with a large territory and 
separately enumerated in the tribal listing. But the Tenino are also frequently reierred 
to in the literature as the Wayampam, and Driver identifies the Wayampam as a 
“small tribe in Southern Yakima territory.” The capitalization of “Southern Yakima” 
implies the existence of a tribe separate from the Yakima proper but there is no such 
tribe or subtribe. The Wanapam are declared to be a “small tribe in northern Yakima 
territory.” Here a small “n’’ is used. But the Wanapam are not in Yakima territory 
nor in any other tribe’s territory; they are an autonomous group. The Pend d’Oreille 
are listed as a “northern subdivision of Flathead.” They are in fact a division of the 
Kalispel, a tribe to the west of the Flathead and distinguished from that group not only 
as a separate political entity but also by a very different culture. These discrepancies 
are not a result of fragmentary or contradictory evidence; the facts are clearly of rec- 
ord. 

Less serious from the scholarly point of view are the numerous typographical and 
terminological errors, since most of these can be resolved by the informed reader. 
They are nevertheless disconcerting. A few examples: Sahaptin appears as Sahaptan 
or Shaptan; Wailatpu as Wailatpa; Klatskanie and Kathlamet as Clatskanie and Cath- 
lamet, in defiance of ethnographic usage and with no cross-referencing under “K.” 
The term Snake Indians, an ambiguous and derogatory term for the Shoshoni, Bannock 
and Paiute, but one widely used in the literature, does not appear but the map and the 
tribal list show the “Snake River” tribe as a small group between the Bannock and the 
Northern Paiute. 

Attention must be given to Driver’s definition of a tribe or band: “We merely state 
that it is any sort of territorial, political, linguistic or cultural group that any authority 
in any area chooses to differentiate from other such groups. It is no more subject to a 
universal definition than is any other facet of culture”; and to his declaration that 
“native concepts of land tenure are as variable as any other phase of culture.” These 
statements together with the remarks earlier cited regarding time level, artificial en- 
largement of certain tribal territories, uninhabited territories, shared territories and 
the arbitrary splitting of the same, provide adequate documentation of the theoretical 
considerations which underlay the preparation of this map; the anthropological user 
can make his own evaluation. But it is unfortunate that a work of such character should 
appear at a time when the welfare of the Indians may be affected by such uncritical 
and unprofessional use as may occur in litigation before the Indian Land Claims Com- 
mission in Washington. Hundreds of Indian tribes are involved in such ligitation at the 
present time and this publication is certain to be called into issue. Also, as a result of 
the intensive research into tribal identities and territories being undertaken by anthro- 
pologists in connection with this litigation it will be possible to provide a quite full and 
definitive map for the United States in the near future. In the meantime the present 
map will be valuable to students of the Indians of the United States if used critically 
and comparatively. For other North American areas it may long remain the primary 
compilation of tribal data. 


VERNE F. Ray, Yale University 
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Conceptions of the Soul among North American Indians: A Study in Religious Ethnology. 
Axe Hutrxrantz. (“The Ethnographical Museum of Sweden Monograph Series,” 
1.) Stockholm, 1953. 545 pp. $10.00. 


Conceptions of the Soul Among North American Indians contains primarily an ac- 
count of the “notions held by North American Indians concerning the soul and its 
functions during the lifetime of the individual.” The author intends to publish another 
account relating to beliefs about the fate of the individual after death (p. 11). 

The work aims to establish comparatively universal beliefs in dualism, that is, be- 
lief in the “body soul” and the “free soul.” The purpose naturally leads to the discus- 
sion of theories—those of Tylor, Father Schmidt, Wundt, and Ernst Arbman, to men- 
tion only a few. To support the existence of the dual-soul concept the author has exam- 
ined a vast amount of material, as evidenced by the long bibliography. There is a rea- 
sonably good index, and the value of the work is probably as a compendium, which is, 
however, somewhat uneven. 

Selection of the articles was apparently made to support the thesis. For, although 
the author gives lip service to the reliability of the materials, they are somewhat manip- 
ulated, and the tendency is to accept the word of missionaries over that of anthro- 
pologists. The author realizes that at various points the “fit” is not very good. The 
example of Zuni from Bunzel’s work illustrates the handling of such results. Among 
the higher cultures studied, “Only among one Pueblo tribe, the Zuni, is it possible to 
trace rather diffusely the remains of an older, possibly dualistic, soul-conception. . . . 
The probability is that the notion of the free-soul has paled and fallen into oblivion” 
(p. 107, and cp. pp. 114-15). This quotation brings out certain other assumptions 
made by Hultkrantz: that there is a differentiation of soul concepts between “primi- 
tive” and “high” cultures; that if the belief sought has not been found to exist today, 
it did exist in the past and may be reconstructed. 

The reconstruction principle and the reasons for nonconformity of the results have 
been attributed to the investigators as well as to the materials, more especially to those 
who have asserted that a given tribe lacks belief in the soul. Hultkrantz has had some 
field experience with Shoshone and Arapaho Indians, and realizes that some Indians 
fail to communicate their ideas in our terms, or that there is “weakness in Indian think- 
ing” (pp. 36-50), to be accounted for mainly by the fact that they have not had the 
opportunity to compare diverse philosophies. The discussion of these points is interest- 
ing and at points has some validity. 

But it does not seem to occur to Hultkrantz that in some, perhaps many, cases, 
ideas of the soul as we use the term are incidental to the religious belief as a whole. 
Christianity cannot be explained without belief in the soul because the religion empha- 
sizes the ultimate destiny of the individual, his life after death. The Indian, on the 
other hand, more generally considers his own well-being in terms of what happens to 
him in this life, and depends more upon mechanistic devices to control supernatural 
forces in life than on projecting his own existence into the indefinite future. He is pri- 
marily interested in life, whereas Christian belief is directed toward death and the 
afterlife. The author even separates these two subjects. 

As is to be expected, much of the discussion hinges on the interpretation of words 
like “soul,” “body soul,” “free soul,” “ego soul,” “life,” “psyche,” “monism,” “‘dual- 
ism,” “essence,” “substance,” and “personality.” American anthropologists who share 
common experiences with Indians and deal with similar materials often feel that the area 
of agreement about terms of this kind is small, but when we compare our interpreta- 
tions with those of a European like Hultkrantz, we seem to be relatively in accord. 
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In other words, »ur “functionalist” approach is obvious, at least in the sense of 
relating the abstract, religious notions of Indians to other phases of their culture. 
Hultkrantz, even where he uses a source that was treated functionally, like Bunzel’s 
Zuni account, completely misses the significance of the inextricable connection of Zuni 
belief with other cultural principles like the concept of identification with the universe, 
even in afterlife, the emphasis on the social group rather than on the individual, and 
the consequent stress on ceremonial order rather than on the speculative analysis of 
the individual being. 

It is impossible to conceive of understanding the Navaho religion on the basis of an 
isolated trait like the belief in an ego soul, a free soul, or a life soul. All these words are 
related, not only to one another, but also to the great ideal of “wholeness” in the sense 
of perfection. Consequently, the orthodox, thinking Navaho (and there are many) 
could not consider one, two, or even four or five “souls” as individually significant 
any more than he could consider that his body is made up of one, two, four, or five 
members. The body and the “souls” are one. If any part is lacking, the body is not whole 
and cannot function properly. In one case “breath” may be lacking; in another, it 
may be “motion” that has been lost; in still another, the “curve of the upper lip” has 
been misplaced; or, again, the “mind’’ may have gone astray. The failure of these or 
any of many other possible members, attributes, or functions may cause death or its 
semblance, and thus delineate the difference between life and death. 

There are certain points of similarity between the Navaho and Eskimo, Ojibwa, 
or Kwakiutl notions of the soul, and each may, of course, be reduced to a dual concep- 
tion, but it is very doubtful that such an interpretation is reasonable or logical in the 
face of other facts in each culture. If a people arrive at the abstraction that some part of 
man is spiritual or nonmaterial, and that this quality may hold him together as a living 
entity, then it seems equally reasonable that the belief may include many aspects, 
qualities, or attributes as easily as only one, or even two, as Hultkrantz insists. 

Anthropologists will find here an example of the comparative method applied to a 
subject completely isolated from its setting. Obviously the conclusions reached will 
differ greatly from those in which the culture configurations are considered, but the 
author’s interest was to come to an understanding of soul dualism, not of cultures. 
Each interest affords its satisfaction, depending upon one’s insistence upon similarity, 
acceptance of diversity, or perhaps a tolerance of both in appropriate contexts. 

Gtiapys A. REICHARD, Barnard College 


Bangui (Oubangui-Chari, A.E.F.): Rapport d’une enquéte préliminaire dans les milieus 
urbains de la fédération (2). JEAN-PAut LEBEUvF. Paris: Editions de l’Union Fran- 
caise, n. d. 66 pp., tables, map. 


Jean-Paul Lebeuf’s essay on a town in Equatorial Africa is an interesting instance 
of the growing interest taken by French ethnologists in urban communities. Although 
no major work so far has been published in this field, short studies such as his and 
others by G. Balandier on Brazzaville, and by J. Lombard on Cotonou, suffice to prove 
that a promising field is being opened to scientific inquiry. All details, taken mostly 
from official reports, are given on the population of Bangui, an estimated 60,000 at the 
time of the inquiry, in 1950, its tribal and professional distribution, etc. Acculturation 
is shown to be going comparatively smoothly, due to the basic unity of the majority 
of residents. 

Much more work would be needed in order to determine what social forces are at- 
tracting natives from the interior to the urban center, and how they manage to keep 
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alive in the conspicuous absence of industrial development. The author hints that many 
seek seasonal employment in the fields around town and also shows how anyone with a 
salary is bound to fall prey to a crowd of parasites, but neither one of these features of 
urban life would seem to justify the drift to town which is today taking place all over 
Negro Africa. Such basic questions apparently call for team work, such as the social 
survey of Dakar, recently started by P. Mercier. In the meantime, Lebeuf has done 
commendable work. His essay on Bangui, which follows another one on Fort-Lamy, in 
the same colony of French Equatorial Africa, constitutes a most indispensable type of 
preparatory work needed before any other kind of serious work can be contemplated. 
Some may hesitate in describing such work as anthropology, but the complexity of the 
urban scene calls for inventories of this kind. 

Jean Comnarre, Seton Hall University, South Orange, New Jersey 


East African Age Class Systems. An Inquiry into the Social Order of Galla, Kipsigis and 
Kikuyu. A. H. J. Prins. Groningen, Djakarta: J. B. Wolters, 1953. vi, 135 pp., 23 
figs., 2 maps. fl. 7.90. 


Three East African age-class systems are carefully analyzed in this first-rate Ph.D. 
thesis presented at Utrecht University. It is done in the English social anthropological 
tradition, though with somewhat greater use of older sources than is usual in that 
school. The author makes the modest claim that the “study is to be a social anthropo- 
logical contribution toward an understanding of East-African tribal life.”” He might 
well have argued that age class is the key to that understanding. 

As the author remarks, some social recognition of growth and aging is universal. In 
East Africa, however, this recognition of the aging process has developed into a complex 
social institution that should be called a social age-class system. To a degree, actual age 
is ignored in favor of other criteria for entering a given age class. Thus, all the sons of a 
Galla man, and all the sons of his brothers, enter the same age class which is forty years 
behind that of their fathers. The author has coined the terms “infra-puerilization” for 
cases where the members’ actual years are less than their social years and “ultra- 
senectation” for those individuals who are too old for their age classes. The prohibition 
against fatherhood for the warrior class is seen as a device that reduces ultra-senectation 
where, as with the Galla, the social age separating father and son is so great. 

Of the three age classes considered, the Galla system is easiest to understand. Each 
Galla male is supposed to go through five age classes, each of eight years’ duration. The 
first two classes are for children, the third and half of the fourth are for warriors, while 
the second half of the fourth and the fifth are for elders. The forty-year interval rule dis- 
cussed in the previous paragraph keeps all members of a given patrilineal line of the 
same generation in the same age class. 

The Kipsigis age-class system at first glance appears unworkable since there are seven 
classes, each of which lasts for fifteen or twenty years. However, each class represents a 
generation, and since only three generations are normally living at any one time, there 
are usually four deactivated classes which eventually will become active again as new 
generations appear. Kipsigis age classes are complicated by division into subclasses, 
the latter made up of all individuals initiated at the same time. 

The Kikuyu have six age classes, each lasting for about ten years. Actual power in 
the three upper grades alternates between opposite halves of the tribe. Kikuyu age 
classes are somewhat similar to the Galla system but give much more importance to the 
“annual set,”’ a term used to include all those initiated each year. Primary loyalty and 
solidarity is within the annual set with ideals of behavior usually associated with blood- 
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brotherhood. It appears that the Mau-Mau Society has incorporated some features of 
the annual set in holding its members together. 

The author’s conclusions for the entire paper are twofold—historical and “scien- 
tific.” The historical part is over-cautious with little more than the admission that age- 
class ideas have diffused from one tribe to another. The “scientific” interpretations 
are the finding of general principles or laws such as the idea that age grades should 
be interpreted in terms of organization of the social order, that age class “is one modi- 
fication of a stratifying system,” and “age-class system is a status system.” To the re- 
viewer, at least, these interpretations appear at worst to be tautologies and at best 
generalizations that the most casual observer of age classes could hardly miss. Historical 
reconstruction may be fruitless as certain of the social anthropologists have claimed. 
Prins states, however, that if twelve or fifteen African age-class systems are studied 
intensively, historical reconstruction might well be valid. It is to be hoped that Prins 
himself will make such a study and that it will be comparable to Robert H. Lowie’s 
classic of 1916, Plains Indian A ge Societies. 

FRANK J. EssENE, University of Kentucky 


Kadar of Cochin. U. R. EHRENFELS. Madras: University of Madras Press, 1952. xiv, 
319 pp., 27 figs., 21 plates. Rs. 10. 


The Kadar, a Tamil-speaking tribe numbering about 600, live in the forests of the 
Western Ghats of Cochin State and the border of Coimbatore District, southwest 
India. They are one of six known, but fast disappearing, food-gathering tribes of penin- 
sular India, the others being Chenchu, Irular, Paniyar, Mala Pantaram, and Paliyan. 
Ehrenfels, who is head of the Department of Anthropology in the University of Madras, 
is to be congratulated for presenting this account of a traditional food-gathering culture 
before it had quite decayed. 

The author seems to have had three main objectives. First, he depicts traditional 
Kadar culture (material civilization, family and social organization, religious concepts, 
arts and education). Second, he assesses and evaluates the changes of the past fifty 
years, since a tram line was built from the Cochin plains into Kadar country and the 
tribe became partly absorbed in the cash economy of Cochin through employment by 
the State Forest Department. Third, he tries to further research, in terms of the 
culture-history theories of the Viennese school and along the lines of his earlier book, 
Mother-Right in India (1941), into possible early connections of the Kadar with other 
tribes of India and with such food-gathering tribes outside India as the Vedda and the 
Malay Semang. He does not attempt systematic analysis of the functional interrelations 
between institutions, and his book cannot therefore strictly be judged from this stand- 
point. 

Traditional Kadar technology was simple: food consisted chiefly of honey, roots, 
and fish. Digging sticks were tipped with iron, in legendary times with stone. Rectangu- 
lar houses, of bamboo and leaf-thatch, are thought to be modern, since windbreaks are 
still used for temporary camps. Clothing was of barkcloth, fire made with a bamboo 
fire-saw. Artistic decoration was applied chiefly to bamboo hair-combs, which are 
compared with those of the Semang. In 1947-48, however, most Kadar whom the au- 
thor knew collected honey, cardamom, bamboo and other forest-produce for govern- 
ment contractors, from whom they obtained money, rice, and (at outrageous prices) 
factory-made clothing, jewelry, matches, and toilet articles. 

The chapters on social organization and kinship are entertaining: the author makes 
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a kinship analysis of the six households of Parambikulam, the tram-line settlement 
where he lived, and gives short biographies of its fifty-five members. Much information 
on kinship is lacking or muddled, however. Kadar have a clanless, multilateral system 
with almost equal emphasis on maternal and paternal lines, some bilateral cross-cousin 
marriage, occasional polygyny but predominant monogamy with easy divorce. Resi- 
dence is preferably patrilocal but there is much variety. Terms are bifurcate-merging 
in the first ascending generation with mother’s brother’s wife=father’s sister and 
mother’s brother=father-in-law (the common “Dravidian’’ pattern), but the list is 
incomplete and it is not clear whether they distinguish parallel from cross-cousins 
or cross-sex sibling’s child from own sex sibling’s child. There is no list of incest prohibi- 
tions, and from the contradictory data (pp. 110, 111, 135) it is unclear whether or not 
Kadar may marry parallel cousins. The suggestion (p. 134) that the “importance” of 
the mother’s brother reflects influence from the matrilineal castes of the Malabar Coast 
is unwarranted, as Radcliffe-Brown showed in 1924 (The Mother’s Brother in South 
Africa). More strange is the suggestion (p. 136) that Kadar perhaps do not have 
brother-sister marriage because they “are self-conscious and will meticulously avoid 
what is considered ‘uncivilized’ by plainspeople.” 

It is clear, as Ehrenfels points out, that the Kadar have in the past fifty years 
adopted many beliefs and rites from the Hindus of the Malabar Coast, in particular, 
Kali-worship with cock-sacrifices and foodstuffs. However, his suggestion of historical 
connections between the traditional Kadan creation myth of the divine couple Malavay 
and Malankuratti, the Siva-Sakthi complex of Hinduism, the bisexual deity Garel- 
amaisama of the Chenchus and the far-distant matrilineal Khasis’ alternately masculine 
and feminine deity Blei, seems slender: after all, all deities must be masculine, feminine, 
bisexual or neuter, and the worship of an ancestral divine couple or of a bisexual or 
neuter creator, per se, seems small grounds for proposing specific historical connections. 
rhis and some other hypotheses of the author are criticized in the Foreword by Pater 
W. Schmidt. It must be admitted that some of Pater Schmidt’s generalizations, too, 
strike this reader as flavoring of dogma; for example, his assertion (p. vii) that “the su- 
preme being of the primeval gathering stage is neither male nor female but it is psy- 
choid and thus sexless, as has frequently been proved.” For the evidence from neither 
Chenchu nor Kadar appears to support this view. 

No anthropologist who has worked in South India and has at heart the fate of the 
aboriginal tribes and lowest “exterior” castes of Hindus can fail to share Ehrenfels’ sad- 
ness at the degradation, bewilderment and sickness brought upon Kadar by their 
partial entry into the social and economic system of the plains. In particular, he singles 
out for criticism the loss of traditional arts and dances; the loss of sexual and economic 
equality for women and their gradual subordination to men under the influence of 
orthodox Hinduism with its anti-instinctual and authoritarian values; the introduction 
of child-marriage (though this was, of course, forbidden by law in 1926 and is fast dis- 
appearing in the plains); the introduction of an uninspiring school system which robs 
Kadar children of their forest-freedom and teaches them to despise their own traditions; 
and (what is particularly deplored by this author) the new passion for heavy clothing, 
fashionable in the plains, which hampers the Kadan in his work and appears to cause 
sickness and discomfort. Ehrenfels’ plan to restore to the Kadar their primeval arts, 
technology, and moral values seems, however, unrealistic, since they themselves wish 
ardently to imitate the plainspeople, have begun to marry with them, and seem likely 
to lose their habitat and tribal identity within the next few decades. One suspects that 
the author has himself come to believe the Kadar myth of a past Golden Age (without 
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even digging sticks), and his implicit rejection of “‘civilization” in toto (p. 301) is one 
which few could support. Hope for the future, though perhaps slender, seems rather to 
rest in the social reforms, of rapid industrialization, internal unification, and more 
“progressive” educations now being planned by Indian leaders for the whole mass of 
India’s preliterate aboriginal and low-caste population. 

KATHLEEN GouGu, University of Manchester 


Cults and Creeds in Graeco-Roman Egypt. H. Ipris Bett. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1953. x, 117 pp. $4.75. 


This little book, the distillate of a lifetime of research, is of signal importance to all 
culture historians, to all students of culture dynamics, and indeed to every educated 
person. Its central theme is the development of religious ideas in Egypt from the time 
ef Alexander the Great to that of the final ascendancy of Christianity in the third 
century A.D. In pursuit of this theme, Sir Harold Bell outlines the beliefs and prac- 
tices of each participant culture—Egyptian, Greek, and Jewish. Combining bold gen- 
eralizations with meticulously detailed illustrations, and with careful documentation, 
he sketches the stages and processes of change characterizing the period with which he 
deals. This unpretentious little book deserves the highest praise as a major contribution 
to culture history and to the study of cultural dynamics. 

D. B. Surmxin, Washington, D. C. 


The Multi-State System of Ancient China. RicHarp L. WALKER. Hamden, Conn.: The 
Shoe String Press, 1953. xii, 135 pp., 1 fig., 4 tables, 2 maps. $3.50. 


The motivation which led to this study is presented at the outset in the form of two 
statements and two questions: 


. . . the existence of any system within which the individual groups insist on sovereign rights 
is worthy of study as a prototype of the modern world-embracing sovereign state system. It is 
desirable to know under what conditions the simple existence of such a system can in itself tend 
to promote organized violence. What limits does it set on actions designed to eliminate conflict? 
Under what conditions does the existence of a system of sovereign states tend to discourage con- 
flict [p. 3]? 


The conclusions which are reached stand as bleak symbols of our own time: war was 
the inevitable companion to the power politics of Ch’un Ch’iu China; totalitarian or- 
ganization was a selective factor in the race for security; the most centralized state in 
political structure, Ch’in, emerged victor (though short-lived) in the struggle; finally, 
peace could only be achieved after the multisovereign-state system had been destroyed. 
“‘Larger states had improved the methods of warfare, but no one had to any comparable 
degree improved the methods of avoiding war save enforced unity under a totalitarian 
regime”’ (p. 101). 

In writing this book, the author seems to have been in some conflict. From his 
statement of problem, cited above, we know he wishes to discover what lessons the 
past can teach the present. Yet in his Preface he goes into detail to describe how he 
resisted the temptation to draw many obvious parallels between ancient China and the 
modern world. It seems unfortunate that he lost the struggle when dealing with the 
crucial issue of totalitarianism which, it is true, is traditionally associated with certain 
political philosophies of Ch’un Ch’iu and later times in China, especially the Legalist 
doctrines which were utilized in Ch’in. However, Walker raiier uncritically accepts 
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this traditional evaluation while giving no supporting analysis. Indeed, sections of his 
discussion seem to indicate that whatever designation Ch’in political philosophy may 
warrant, it is not to be confused with modern totalitarianism. 

This shortcoming is pointed up by what I believe is the overemphasis of a dead or 
dying issue, the interpretation of Eastern Chou and subsequent periods leading to 
Ch’in as a breakup of a formerly unified China. Kroeber, certainly no sinologist, sum- 
marizes Walker’s thinking on this point in Configurations of Culture Growth (pp. 670-71) 
in 1944. It is also interesting to note how, after the severe attacks on the authenticity 
of the classical literary materials by Ku Chieh-kang and others, there is a nice blend in 
Walker’s approach between archeological and carefully evaluated literary materials. 

The Multi-State System of Ancient China is an interesting and worthwhile book, al- 
though it will be found too specialized by most anthropologists who have only secondary 
interests in the study of the Far East. The accompanying bibliographical notes are of 
special value and may be recommended, despite Walker’s unnecessary and program- 
matic derogation of certain aspects of both Marxist and Stalinist sources on ancient 
Chinese society. 

Finally, a word about the printing. This is the first volume of a new press organized 
to publish the work of scholars in Yale University’s Foreign Area Studies. The books 
are published in the photo-offset process and expenses are pared to the bone. Such 
things as even right-hand page margins have been dispensed with, although this does 
not detract from anything but the aesthetic appearance. The bindings are sturdy, re- 
sembling those now used by the American Ethnological Society. All notes, including 
the bibliography, are found at the end of the volume. It is to be hoped that the present 
unfortunate system of ibids and op. cits. will give way to a more efficient one, such as is 
presently employed in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. At any rate, the Shoe String 
Press is off to a good start; we wish them well. 

Morton Friep, Columbia University 


Ethnographische Beitrig aus der Ch’inghai Provinz (China). JOHANN Frick ef al. 
(“Museum of Oriental Ethnology, Folklore Studies Supplement, ” 1.) Tokyo: The 
Catholic University of Peking, 1952. 354 pp.., illus. 


This volume consists of a series of papers covering the ethnology, folklore, and social 
anthropology of the western Chinese province of Ch’inghai. Its authors are Fathers of 
the Society of the Divine Word, all of whom had ostensibly been active as missionaries 
in the area and who thus have a detailed firsthand experience of it. Without exception, 
the eleven studies by eight authors are carefully done and will undoubtedly be of great 
interest to specialists in the area. Because Ch’inghai stands at the gateway to Central 
Asia, and because it is ethnically so diverse, yet so little known, these studies are par- 
ticularly welcome. Topics treated by the investigators include descriptions of marriage 
and mortuary customs; of religious beliefs, such as those surrounding barrenness in 
women, or such as the myths of the dog-headed demon of the Tibetan-Ch’inghai region; 
and of the still surviving folk attitudes toward the vanished imperial system. Of particu- 
lar interest are two papers, one by F. Eichinger on felt manufacture among the nomadic 
Chiamri people, and another by Paul Cwik, a fascinating account of the society, politi- 
cal status, and religion of the Chinese Muslims of the area. The volume concludes with 
two papers on music and folk-songs. This is a wholly commendable work, rich in detail 
and in much needed factual information. 

RosBert F. Spencer, University of Minnesota 
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Principles of Social Organization in Southern Kurdistan. FrepRiK BartH (“Universite- 
tets Etnografiske Museum Bulletin,” 7.) Oslo: Bodrene Jorgensen A/S—Boktryk- 
keri, 1953. 146 pp., 2 plates, 2 tables, 9 diagrams, 2 maps. 


The Kurds are a Sunni Muslim people of Indo-European speech (their language is a 
close relative of Persian), numbering several millions, who inhabit the mountainous 
region where the frontiers of Iraq, Iran, Russia, Syria, and Turkey come together. Of 
late they have been of particular interest to American observers because of Communist 
infiltration coupled with violent nationalism frustrated by most of the governments 
mentioned above. Almost any addition to the meager store of information on the Kurds 
is welcome to the literature of ethnology, but the study made by Barth must be men- 
tioned with certain reservations. 

Barth’s research was carried out in seven months of 1951 while he was associated 
with Robert Braidwood’s expedition at Djarmo. It was concentrated in the Sulay- 
maniya and Kirkuk provinces of Iraq, and “Southern Kurdistan” must be understood 
in this restricted sense. His work is primarily concerned with the hierarchical structures 
of Kurdish society. He delineates and explores the coexistence in Kurdish society of two 
systems, the one “‘tribal’”’ and the other “feudal.” His notes on parallel-cousin marriage 
in tribal and nontribal villages are extremely interesting. On the other hand, his de- 
scriptions and analyses of the other aspects of Kurdish life, including, surprisingly 
enough, social life, are at best superficial and one can compile a list of details in these 
areas on which questions might be raised. 

Certain comments must be made, however, not a few of them adverse. First, the 
reader is exposed to rather large amounts of Barth’s own theory of society, together 
with that of Max Weber. Kurdish society is laid, sometimes, it would seem, against its 
will, into the Procrustean bed of Weber’s sociology, and the analysis is constructed in 
terms of power (Barth’s italics; he repeats them regularly). The reader will be best 
able to decide whether this is for good or ill. It is my own opinion that this is occasion- 
ally illuminating, but otherwise complicates simple situations with lengthy and bom- 
bastic discussions. A criticism of Weber is not intended, but rather of Barth’s use or 
misuse of Weber’s nomenclatures together with his own pontifications on the nature of 
society. In short, the work seems “padded.” In this connection, one might remark that 
it is impossible to tell whether or not this is a translation from Norwegian, but the reader 
is warned against the unusual use of such words as “caste.” Barth speaks of Kurdish 
aristocratic and commoner “castes.” It is my own experience that marriages between 
Kurdish noblemen and commoner girls are commonplace. The daughter of one of my 
most intimate commoner friends in Rowanduz is married to an agha. I do not have the 
books at my disposal, but I remember the matter mentioned in either Captain Hay or 
Major Hamilton, or both, with the remark that the chieftains prefer to wed the more 
sophisticated commoner from the town rather than their noble, but rustic, cousins. 

Second, one wishes Barth had demonstrated a greater familiarity with Islamic 
civilization. The Kurds have lived with Islam, not just as a religion but as a social 
code, for any number of centuries, and one thinks a number of things are just as easily 
explained by the Muslim judge or clergyman with his law code as by some of the func- 
tional explanations constructed by Barth. This is particularly true of his remarks on 
religion, and nowhere in his bibliography does one find such familiar names as Gibb, 
Hitti, Tritton, and their like. Barth’s comparisons are, for the most part, with pagan 
African tribes. In some cases these seem to be relevant, but in others they impress one 
as little more than a demonstration of familiarity with African ethnography. It is 
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puzzling that Barth failed to choose comparative materials closer to home in the Mid- 
dle East which might have proved more fruitful. Specialists in the Middlle East are 
going to be particularly unhappy with Barth’s transcriptions and his unfamiliarity 
with the languages involved. I am no purist myself, but, to provide an example, his dis- 
coveries of derwishes as poor folk illustrates a regrettable ignorance of the etymologies 
of darwish and fagir, including a pleasant little joke on the latter word in its American 
sense of “faker.”” Both of these words happen to mean “poor,” a fact of which Barth 
would have been aware had he consulted either Gibb’s or Tritton’s well-known popular 
works on Islam. My own knowledge of Kurdish is superficial, but this led me to wonder 
if Barth’s class of meskjin or “serfs” (although, as far as I know, no Kurd is bound to 
the soil) has not been named for him by the familiar word one encounters incessantly 
from beggars in the Arab Middle East which also has the meaning of “poor.” To give 
still another example, one finds, in a list of tribal divisions, the ““Welled Begi.” This 
looks like the familiar Arabic walad, “‘child,” which one sees so frequently, either in the 
singular or the plural, in the names of Arab tribes and subdivisions thereof. 

Lastly, although he mentions the “external administration” from time to time, 
Barth gives the reader a vague impression that the Kurds are more or less an autono- 
mous people left much to their own devices. It is true that he is discussing the villages 
where government control is less in evidence than in the towns and cities. It is one 
of my own theses that the most important instrument of change in Kurdish life 
today is the impingement of the modern state, but I can hardly criticize Barth for 
not suggesting this. Nevertheless, there is in addition to Barth’s “tribal” and “feudal” 
hierarchies a third system, that of the modern Iraqi state which is in direct competi- 
tion with the first two. This third system represents everything the “state” usually 
implies, and is headed by a government elite. It is far from new in the Middle East, 
but until today has not been imposed in any total sense in Kurdistan. The distinction 
between commoner and gentleman in this system is made on the basis of education, 
and any Kurd, by virtue of a professional or government career, can achieve the 
highest social status in the nation short of the royal family. Barth seems almost a little 
naive in this respect. He describes a visit to a chieftain’s guest-chamber and suggests 
that the high status accorded him was due solely to the fact he was the “guest” of a 
chieftain. Barth ought to know that a European scholar is ipso facto a gentleman, an 
effendi, and of higher status than laborers by virtue of his education. The distinction is 
a very old one in the Middle East. 

Witt Masters, North Carolina State College 


Vassbaering i Norge (Water Carrying in Norway). Litty Wetser AALt. (“Smaskrifter 
fra Norsk Etnologisk Granskning,”’ No. 1.) Oslo: Norsk Folkemuseum, 1953. 66 
pp., 22 figs., 4 distribution maps. Summary in German. 


Juletreet i Norge (The Christmas Tree in Norway). Litty Wetser AALL. (“Smaskrifter 
fra Norsk Etnologisk Granskning,’’ No. 2.) Oslo: Norsk Folkemuseum, 1953. 67 
pp., 4 figs. Summary in German. 


These two little studies have their particular interest, as they are the first published 
reports on results obtained by “Norsk Etnologisk Granskning,” a recently begun field 
investigation of Norwegian ethnographic data. As often in European ethnology, the 
mapping of types and terminology of any element is regarded a provisional part of the 
whole: the final dossier of maps, with the subtle supposition that this will show congru- 
ent patterns of distribution. Postponing such reviewing until other subjects have been 
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mapped, the author has chosen for her study on the one hand a topic of extreme age but 
with an easily classified morphology, and on the other hand a topic with a distribution 
history that is still in the memory of man but manifested in bewildering variety. 

First the author discusses the place of water carrying in Norwegian society. In more 
recent times this was performed exclusively by women; in the Old-Norse period water 
carrying was an assignment of particular serfs. Methods and tools have largely re- 
mained the same. There are in Norway for this purpose yokes of three types: (1) the 
neck yoke is today the most commonly used; (2) the shoulder yoke, a bar carried over 
the shoulder, occurs in various forms and is still the most common type in certain 
localities; (3) a strap carried over one or both shoulders, occasionally combined with a 
frame for keeping the two burdens in balance, occurs now only in a limited area but had 
a much wider distribution earlier. 

The neck yoke has its distribution center in westernmost Europe and spread from 
there rather recently to the east (Poland and Russia) and the south (France and Spain); 
but the neck yoke also occurs in northeastern Asia (Ainu and Gilyak). It reached its 
present distribution in Norway in the last generation. The shoulder yoke, known from 
ancient times in the Mediterranean area, eastern Europe, and in the north, is also a 
common implement of burden in Southeast Asia and Malayo-Polynesia. The strap has 
an uneven but apparently very old distribution. It is known from Iceland, Normandy, 
Paris, Constantinople, and Korea. Perplexed at this discontinuity, the author resorts 
to mythology in order to fill the gap. The concept of the spots in the moon being water 
carriers is known not only from Old-Norse mythology but from Paleo-Siberian and 
East Asiatic as well. 

Norwegian types of such carrying tools as are handled by two persons, certain ex- 
clusively Scandinavian methods for transportation of water, and technical details are 
also described. 

The author’s report on the Christmas tree in Norway is her fifth contribution to its 
written history. Since many informants remember the first Christmas tree in their 
localities, the course of dissemination is described without assumptions and reconstruc- 
tions. There is no one center of distribution. A bourgeois custom to start with, the 
Christmas tree entered Norway from Denmark, Germany, and America. Most local 
informants place its introduction into rural communities in the period 1880-1900, 
which is no later than in other European countries. As likely as not, the custom orig- 
inated independently in several German communities: contrasting forms are docu- 
mented from the sixteenth century in places wide apart, and uniformity was reached 
first about 1800. The spread of the custom, the author finds, was a symptom of Prot- 
estantism and a general European economic transformation. In Norway, as elsewhere, 
the custom was imcompatible with traditions of the peasantry who preserved the same 
ancient forms of festival habits and decorations out of which the modern idea originally 
sprang up. With a new household economy and new forms of dwelling, the ground was 
paved for a novelty that was known long before it became a common practice. 

SvEN LiryeBLaD, Idaho State College 


Der Viehstall im Volksaberglauben der Finnen. A. V. RANTASALO. (‘Annales Academiae 
Scientiarum Fennicae,” Ser. B, XX XVIII, 1.) Helsinki, 1937. 253 pp. Mk. 520. 


Der Weidegang im Volksaberglauben der Finnen. Vol. 1: Die Vorbereitungen fiir das 
Viehaustreiben. A. V. RANTASALO. (“Folklore Fellows Communications,” 134.) 
Helsinki: Academia Scientiarum Fennica, 1945. 125 pp. Mk. 250. 
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Der Weidegang im Volksaberglauben der Finnen. Vol. I1: Die Hinausfiihrung des Viehes 
auf die Weide. A. V. RANTASALC. (“FF Communications,” 135.) Helsinki: Academia 
Scientiarum Fennica, 1947. 325 pp. Mk. 700. 


Der Weidegang im Volksaberglauben der Finnen. Vol. III: Viehiiten und Weidegang. 
A. V. Rantasato. (“FF Communications,” 143.) Helsinki: Academia Scientiarum 
Fennica, 1953. 245 pp. Mk. 750. 


These four volumes denote the fulfillment of a carefully planned and long-continued 
study of Finnish folk superstitions in their application to the basic patterns of rural 
subsistence. In 1891-92, M. Waronen published an extensive body of materials con- 
cerning beliefs connected with hunting and fishing, a collection entitled Suomen kansan 
muinaisia taikoja (The Old Magic Practices of the Finnish People) I-11. A. V. Rantasalo 
completed this work in 1912-34, adding two parts concerning folk beliefs of agriculture 
and cattle raising. In order to make his material available to international scholarship, 
Rantasalo embodied all the essentials in a series of comparative studies. Thus, the 
present four volumes are in scope and theory the continuation of his monumental 
monugraph, Der Ackerbau im Volksaberglauben der Finnen und Esten mit entsprechenden 
Gebriiuchen der Germanen verglichen I-V (FF Communications, No. 30-32, 55, 62) 
published in 1919-25. The idea of describing an otherwise diverse and confusing body 
of material in its relation to the two basic forms of early Finnish rural economy (primi- 
tive field-cultivation and primitive dairy-culture) materialized ina lifelong and pains- 
taking work on two major complexes of Finnish and Estonian folk beliefs. 

Underlying Rantasalo’s present study is his above-mentioned collection, Suomen 
kansan muinaisia taikoja lV. Karjataikoja I-III (The Old Magic Practices of the Finnish 
People. Part IV: The Magic Practices Concerning Cattle, Vol. I-III) 1933-34, relating 
some 20,000 elementary magic ideas and their variants. This material was compiled 
from references in the manuscript collections of the Finnish Literary Society prior to 
1932. Unpublished material is taken from the Finnish collections after 1935 and from 
the extensive Estonian collections of J. Hurt and M. J. Eisen. 

The division of the material into two independent treatises, (1) magic connected 
with the cattle stable and (2) magic connected with the pasture, corresponds to the 
division of the Finnish stockfarming year in two clearly independent periods, the 
winter feeding season and the summer grazing season. Of these two periods the former 
has the longer duration, namely about seven months, from the Day of St. Michael 
(September 29) to the Day of St. George (April 23). Nevertheless, the short summer 
season embraces a much more elaborate system of supernatural beliefs and practices 
concerning livestock than does the winter feeding. In the author’s reasoning, the short 
northern summer was a time of greater insecurity, when the cattle owner faced the 
hazard of having his stock exposed not only to beasts of prey but to the supernatural 
beings of the vast woodlands and to the increased peril of evil sorcery. 

Rituals treated in Der Viehstall im Volksaberglaubes. der Finnen are described in 
three chapters: (1) practices in setting the bounds of the building site for the stable, 
(2) the act of building, and (3) magic performed after the cattle were housed in the 
stable. Accordingly, the content of these chapters concerns (1) a variety of divinatory 
actions, and sacrifices to the spirits of the site; (2) taboos and precautions concerning 
time and building material, orientation of entrance and cribs, and the like; (3) fertility 
magic and magic protecting against sorcery. Well over two-thirds of the volume is 
devoted to procedures that are exclusively prophylactic and aimed at working against 
black magic. As a fourth chapter, and only a too brief and sketchy one, the author 
presents conclusions as to the typology of his material. 
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Der Weidegang im Volksaberglauben der Finnen contains a series of descriptive re- 
ports which, in great detail, account for magic ordinance, concomitant to the various 
cattle-tending activities of the seasonal round. Observances are grouped into: prepara- 
tory prophylactic rites and sacrifices to the woods and their spirits on religious holidays 
in the spring, preceding the grazing season (Vol. I); rites of passage at the moment when 
the cattle were driven across the threshold of the stable and out into the pasture (Vol. 
II), customs and rules to be observed by the herdsmen at critical moments during the 
summer, and ceremonies tied to the herdsmen’s seasonal festivals (Vol. IIT). Pervading 
these traditions are, on the one hand, the constant fear of interfering with the super- 
natural beings of the woods and, on the other hand, the fear of malignant sorcery. 
The work is not as yet completed. An account of the rituals that closed the summer 
grazing season was planned as a fourth and final volume that is not yet available. 

Presentation of data in a classificatory order that gives a somewhat obsolete char- 
acter to Der Viehstall in Volksaberglauben der Finnen has not been pursued in the recent, 
merely descriptive volumes. In Finnish folklore there was always much concern with 
classification, albeit in a most arbitrary way and as part of the laborious techniques 
developed for the study of narrative forms. These techniques were not applicable to 
the study of beliefs and customs, and the author had to resort to a classification similar 
to S. Seligmann’s in Der bése Blick und Verwandtes and Die magischen Heil- und Schutz- 
mittel aus der unbelebten Natur. Following Seligmann, he divides magical techniques 
according to the materials and symbols used: (1) the human body, (2) different animals, 
(3) botanical items, (4) metals, (5) salt, sulphur, stone, earth, (6) fire and water, (7) 
the written word, books, church properties, (8) the cross, the pentagram, the magic 
circle, red color, and knots. Such a system lacks arbitrary utility, since it by no means 
covers the entire body of magic performances. It ignores what there eventually might 
be of an intrinsic order in these beliefs. It would not be too far-fetched to assume a 
covert structure of magic values behind the overtly imitative forms, expressed in terms 
of number, color, the cardinal points, right and left, clockwise and counterclockwise 
movement, waxing and waning, and a few other symbols which can be placed in oppo- 
sition to each other. The application of these symbols was partly standardized in lay 
practice, but was in part also a matter of the individual sorcerer’s imaginative ability 
and subject to variation. 

More rewarding is the author’s grouping of his material in three categories with 
reference to purpose. Rantasalo recognizes prophylactic measures against witchcraft 
as the widest province of Finnish herdsman sorcery. The second group includes prac- 
tices aiming at appeasing the supernatural beings, and the third comprehends the multi- 
plicity of magic action ensuring health, fertility, and good milking in the herd. This 
synopsis prepares the ground for final statements regarding distribution and history. 
Did the Finns obtain their cattle magic from their Scandinavian or from their Slavic 
neighbors, or did they independently develop their own magic? The author concludes 
that elements of his first group correspond to old North Germanic practice and there- 
fore constitute a circumbaltic tradition. The second group, on the other hand, repre- 
sents an aboriginal Finnish stratum with mythological associations, though it also in- 
dicates borrowings from the East. Practices of the third order are also largely autoch- 
thonous. Here, the author contends, Finnish sorcery displays an almost complete 
independence. 

There remains, then, what the author admittedly has left out. References to the 
ethnography of Finnish stockfarming and to the social structure of the Finnish peasant 
society are few and vague. One would like to know something about the individual 
sorcerer and his role and prestige. A reputed sorcerer (whether his activity was ap- 
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proved or disapproved) may well have exerted a greater influence on social control in 
the larger village communities of the coastal provinces than in the interior, where the 
single farm was the economic unit and sorcery was merely a matter of layman’s ac- 
tivities, rather than those of specialized initiates. Why is it, at least by inference from 
the author’s material, that within the same community the fear of witchcraft was more 
pronounced in connection with cattle raising than with agricultural activities? 

It would not do justice to this author to make him responsible for omitting these 
and kindred problems. They do not conform to any answer the material available in 
the Finnish folklore collections could yield. Field inquiry in Finland reaches far enough 
back, but it was guided by the conceptions of the time and focused on indiscriminate 
recording of disconnected beliefs and customs to the detriment of a broader ethno- 
graphic approach. Recent monographic surveys, like the present study, were based on 
already existing, extremely large central collections of oral traditions, brought together 
by countless contributions from localities throughout the country for more than a 
century. Not much changed in theory during this time. The methods of field studies 
remained the same in principle as they were when the Finnish Literary Society was 
founded in 1831. Integration of this punctiliously perfect but badly broken-up material 
into the functional whole can hardly be done without daring abstraction. The time 
when this deficiency could have been overcome by additional field interviewing has 
long since passed; but with respect to the particular topic in question, the cause need 
not be given up for lost. There are early records in abundance; as yet these have been 
little studied. So, for instance, the court protocols of the seventeenth century would 
supply indispensable data for the study of witchcraft in primitive Finnish dairy culture. 
This material was obtained from the best informants, by fair means and foul, to a de- 
gree that no modern field worker could afford. Regardless of what such material could 
reveal, Rantasalo’s work will remain the chief source of reference. 

SvEN LiryesBiaD, Idaho State College 


Chaéteau-Gérard: The Life and Times of a Walloon Village. Harry HoLtpert TuRNEY- 
Hicx. Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1953. xviii, 297 pp., 4 maps, 
1 chart, 14 tables. $5.50. 


Chateau-Gérard is the pseudonym for a village of 877 persons located in the ethni- 
cally distinct Condroz area of southern Belgium. Turney-High brings to the English 
reader the first descriptive account of community life in this region. The book is not 
restricted to the “community study” pattern, however. It was written with the sophis- 
ticated, general reader in mind. The result is a well-composed volume reflecting the 
acute observation, classical scholarship and philosophizing of its author. In this sense, 
it has the flavor of the informal, subjective inquiry of scholarly gentlemen of the last 
century. This is not to say that it does not reflect much of the more recent thinking 
about society. In fact, a modern conceptualization of the class structure of the village 
provides the basic analytic scheme of the study. 

The author’s general aim is to present a synthesis utilizing both the historical and 
functional points of view. Skipping the archeological evidence of local roots in the 
Tardenoisian and La Téne cultures, the written history of the Condroz reveals that its 
population descends directly from the Celtic Belgae, conquered by Caesar, and specif- 
ically from the tribe of the Condrusi. This conquest is still reflected in the Gallicized 
Latin we call Walloon, for the Condrusians escaped the spread of the Teutonic Franks 
which is responsible for the Flemish speech of northern Belgium. 

The villagers of Chateau-Gérard partake of this ancient Condrusian heritage, but 
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the known history of the community goes back to the thirteenth century when the 
Knights Templar took over the area and established a fortified center here. The lands 
soon passed to the Maltese Order of the Hospital, which retained local dominance until 
the French Revolution. Turney-High, who obviously enjoys historical reconstruction, 
makes an excellent case for the origin of many current values in the permissive, really 
nonfeudal relation of these Orders to the local peasants. The personal independence, 
dislike of authority, and desire for control of local affairs shown by the present popula- 
tion may well have roots in the distinctive social order under the rule of the religious 
knights. A partial test of the hypothesis would lie in the comparison of Chateau-Gérard 
with some other Condrusian village of more traditional feudal origins. But the French 
Revolution, which, we are told, brought little fundamental change to Chateau-Gérard, 
may have made other Condrusians equally as independent. Here, obviously, is a fertile 
field for sociohistorical exploration and rumination. 

Turney-High calls attention, in the Preface, to his use of “the statistical method” 
and finds it “strange the anthropologists do not use this gem of the social sciences 
oftener and better than they do.” He has commendably collected data from primary 
sources of compilation, as well as using secondary sources. With regard to class phenom- 
ena and degree of religious participation, the data themselves are original. This re- 
viewer can not discern in what way the presentation of such data in this study surpasses 
that of other anthropologists who have worked in literate, record-keeping societies. 
Further, Turney-High’s interpretation of his data is not always accurate. The following 
example will suffice. The author was fortunate enough to find parish records of births, 
deaths, and marriages going back to the mid-seventeenth century. He errs in discussing 
trends in these phenomena without reference to possible changes in the size of the popu- 
lation base. In fact, there are no available data on the size of the community during 
the first century and a half of the period. Even aside from this, his handling of the data 
is sometimes inadequate. On the basis of the annual number of marriages during the 
period (Table x), he stresses the point that there has been “very little change indeed” 
in the “marriage habits” (p. 192). If, however, the mean number of marriages per year 
is calculated for twenty-year periods, one finds that the mean number of marriages de- 
creased regularly between 1650-69 and 1710-29, declining one third; then increased reg- 
ularly until the French Revolution, more than doubling; declined during the period of 
the Revolution and French Republic; increased from then on through the mid- 
nineteenth century, more than trebling while the population possibly increased about 
one half; and then declined again. 

Turney-High warns, “Statistics . . . constitute a most useful tool but nothing to 
worship. Transference of faith from one set of formularies to another does not repre- 
sent loss of faith in magic...” (p. xv). But an example of sheer statistical ritual is 
his calculation of the modal ages of marriage from a table of grouped data when he also 
presents the actual modes of the ungrouped data (p. 191). 

In his analysis of social class, the investigator demonstrates a real “feel’’ for the 
hierarchy of prestige. His sensitivity seems to be heightened by the affect which status 
phenomena have for him personally, as evidenced by such a statement as “.. . to 
watch a Boston upper-upper . . . gushing and unsuccessfully trying to enter English 
‘county’ circles is definitely a pleasure” (p. 84). For Chateau-Gérard, he decides against 
the Warnerian terminology to identify the nine classes which he finds in Belgium (A, 
B, C; each with subclasses 1, 2, 3). His analysis of class is about at the Yankee City 
level, more sophisticated than that in the Middletown volumes, but not as explicit as 
the Hollingshead and later Warner work. While he makes reference to the use of 
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“matched agreement,” patterns of interaction and sociograms, no relevant data are 
presented and there is no direct evidence of their systematic employment. 

Tentative definition of the classes was formulated through discussion with “‘in- 
formed persons” in the city of Liége. This scale and its identifying criteria were 
then submitted for criticism to the “leaders of the various subclasses” in the community 
itself. The resultant system was agreed upon by “‘most persons” and is said to represent 
“the actual interactional patterns.”’ The author states that he is not in complete accord 
with the system, however, as it gives too much weight to occupation. We are not told 
why he believes this factor is overweighted. Actually the “curé tended to undergrade 
the top families” and “the burgomaster . . . tended to overgrade the upper families,” 
but “the system . . . for grading rank-status was accepted by all to whom it was sub- 
mitted” (p. 82)! 

The entire population was ultimately identified as to class position, which made 
possible the presentation of a percentage distribution by class, the analysis of ethnic 
origins of the classes and the types of households in them. The consideration of class is 
certainly not limited to statistics. There is a wealth of biographic material and “folk 
talk” which introduces real life into the major outline of the system. The subsequent 
discussion of economy, recreation, politics, the family, and magicoreligious custom is 
integrated through the use of reference to class. The local culture is undergoing marked 
change, primarily through the outside contacts which have been established by local 
men commuting to work in the steel mills in Seraing. The number of persons so em- 
ployed is never stated and the distinctive nature of their lives is barely mentioned but 
the analysis of the general social change, of which they are agents, is vividly presented. 

A unique feature of the book is the injection of theoretical discussions into the body 
of the descriptive materials. These are intended to “inform able amateurs” although, 
the author feels, they ‘may not please some professional readers who may mistake them 
for impertinent digressions” (p. viii). The fact that these discussions appear as digres- 
sions was not found to be displeasing, but the reviewer was somewhat concerned lest 
able amateurs take all of the author’s views to be those of anthropologists generally. 
To place the positive evaluation of the study in a perspective that the amount of space 
allotted to critical comment may have distorted, let us reiterate that Chateau-Gérard 
is a very well-written, insightful account of life and change in a kind of community 
not heretofore known in the American literature. The author has rendered a distinct 
service. 

Horace M. Miner, University of Michigan 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Method in Prehistory: An Introduction to the Discipline of Prehistoric Archaeology with 
Special Reference to South African Conditions. A. J. H. Goopwin. 2d ed. (“South 
African Archaeological Society Handbook Series,” 1.) 1953. 184 pp. 17/6. 


The second edition of Method in Prehistory has been almost entirely rewritten and 
is much expanded over its predecessor, which appeared in 1945. This book is intended 
as an introductory text for students and amateurs interested in South African prehis- 
toric problems; but, because of its broad scope, it should prove of even more general 
interest. It offers a simple but thorough treatment of many techniques used in prehis- 
toric research and will serve as an excellent text for all beginning students. The nature 
and extent of prehistoric study are well covered, and sufficient attention is drawn to 
the necessary relationships between prehistory and related disciplines which provide 
techniques for dating and placing in a broad ecological framework the material remains 
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of early cultures. Techniques of stone-working and the stone industries of early man 
are discussed clearly and at some length. Instructions are offered for the excavation 
of various types of sites with emphasis on the necessity for accurate mapping. Methods 
for collecting samples for pollen analysis, soil study and C-14 determinations are also 
inciuded. One of the best chapters deals with the action of natural agencies and stresses 
the need for caution in interpreting past climatic events from geologic evidence. A sec- 
tion on prehistoric art describes ways to collect evidence for the study of paintings and 
petroglyphs, and the preservation of pottery, beads, and worked bone. Other chapters 
are devoted to scientific publication and the equipment necessary for most field work. 
Goodwin is to be congratulated for producing this little handbook, which should be of 
use to a wide anthropological audience. A copy may be obtained from: The South 
African Archaeological Society, P.O. Box 31, Claremont, Cape, South Africa. 

F. CrarK Howe tt, Washington University (St. Louis) 


Potsherds: An Introduction to the Study of Prehistoric Southwestern Ceramics and Their 
Use in Historic Reconstruction. HAROLD S. Couton. (‘‘Museum of Northern Arizona 
Bulletin,” 25.) Flagstaff, Arizona: The Northern Arizona Society of Science and 
Arts, 1953. 86 pp., 18 figs. $3.00. 


Recognizing the need for revising Colton and Hargrave, Handbook of Northern 
Arizona Pottery Wares, in view of the advances made in the study of Southwestern pre- 
historic pottery, and recognizing further that such a revision would be a monumental 
task, Colton has decided to bring out the revision in parts rather than in a single work. 
This book “is planned as an introduction to a series of monographs on the pottery of 
the Southwest, the first of which is already in press” (p. 73). Anyone interested in learn- 
ing about the important part that the study of ceramics plays in writing Southwestern 
prehistory will do well to read this book. 

Colton states, “The purpose of this little book is to outline in a concise form the 
methods used to make bits of broken pottery contribute to the history of the South- 
west”’ (p. 7). This has been done under various chapter headings which include, among 
others, general principles of ceramic technology (in which are discussed not only the 
methods of constructing and firing pottery vessels, but kinds of surface treatment, par- 
ticularly techniques of painting); preliminary preparation and storage of potsherds; 
sections dealing with how to study sherds and do ceramic analysis. The chapter de- 
voted to the naming and describing types and wares and the rules concerning this pro- 
cedure is especially valuable. Each chapter concludes with an ample list of collateral 
readings. 

Four appendixes contain (1) pottery sequences of the Southwest (compiled by Col- 
ton, 1952), (2) a list of equipment needed for the study of sherds, (3) a brief statement 
on the identification of minerals and rocks, and (4) a table of firing temperatures at- 
tained by the Hopi. 

This book should be of definite interest to those who teach an introduction to 
Southwestern archeology. 

CHANDLER W. Rowe, Lawrence College 


Eleven Archaeological Sites in Hillsborough County, Florida. Riptey P. BULLEN. (“Flor- 
ida Geological Survey, Florida State Board of Conservation, Report of Investiga- 
tions,” 8.) Tallahassee, 1952. xii, 84 pp., 24 figs., 6 tables. 


Hillsborough County is the “back bay” region of Tampa Bay. Between 1935 and 
1938 archeological excavation on a series of sites in this area was conducted under the 
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Works Progress Administration. Through the efforts of two conscientious men, the late 
J. Clarence Simpson and Ripley P. Bullen, a report of the excavations finally is drawn 
together under one cover. 

Certain digs were started under the direction of Preston Holder and later ably con- 
tinued along the properly established lines of excavation and recording by Simpson. 
Bullen’s report serves as a memorial to Simpson, who died in 1952. Despite adequate 
excavations, subsequent care of specimens left much to be desired and the author was 
unable to re-examine all recovered materials. 

These eleven sites are fairly similar in time of occupation. Some estimate of the 
period and duration of occupation was made on all but one. Of the ten sites, one may 
have been begun as early as the Perico Island period (see below), but all others are 
judged to have been occupied during Weeden Island and/or Safety Harbor times. 
Perhaps the major contribution of this paper is to strengthen confidence in part of the 
recently estimated chronological sequence for the Tampa Bay region, as follows: 
Seminole, A.D. 1700; Historic Safety Harbor, A.D. 1500; Prehistoric Safety Harbor, 
A.D. 1400; Weeden Island Ti, A.D. 1100; Perico Island, 100 B.C.; Fiber-tempered 
Pottery, 2000 B.C.; Preceramic Archaic (?), ?? B.C.; and Palaeo-Indian or Folsom-like 
(?), 8000 B.C. (?). 

Perhaps a reader of this report will gather an impression of inadequacy and feel 
that the materials presented could hardly be useful in comparative studies. This is only 
a superficial impression, yet one of which the author was fully aware. The data were 
limited but the excellent photographs alone are of great value in comparative studies. 
Perhaps the most significant conclusion was that Weeden Island culture was converted 
to Safety Harbor through the influences of Middle Mississippi culture to the North- 
west. This is attested by the ceramic and flint complex change and by the extensive 
use of “domiciliary” mounds during Safety Harbor times. 

G. Haac, Louisiana State University 


Proceedings of the Pan-African Congress on Prehistory, 1947. L. S. B. LEAKEy (ed.), 
assisted by Sonta Cote. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. viii, 239 pp., 34 
figs., 15 tables, maps, diagrams. $8.75. 


A valiant attempt to surmount immediate postwar obstacles of rising costs, paper 
shortages, deaths and postponements, this uneven and relatively expensive collection 
of papers contains valuable data in text, and occasionally in map and bibliographic 
form, despite heavy editing and delayed publication. A second congress has already 
made its contribution, but the accomplishment of the first pointed the way. Its formal 
resolutions reflect the increasing dissatisfaction with past lack of co-ordination and a 
new awareness of the possibilities in Africa for Pleistocene and Paleolithic studies 
and of the need for governmental co-operation and a more integrated outlook in field 
work and research, crossing formal boundaries to treat Africa as a whole. This ideal 
state is aimed at by resolutions suggesting: established archeological surveys; protective 
legislation ; the treatment of Pleistocene Africa as a geological unit; continued collection, 
preservation, study, and publication of data; and an agreed list of terms for industries 
and cultural horizons. 

The section on prehistory is the longest and inost diverse in the book. It is effectively 
complemented by some good general reviews, area studies and advice on method and 
theory in another section on geology, general paleontology and climate. Reading these 
abbreviated papers, one is occasionally at a loss to determine which generalizations are 
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justified and which not; and one wishes for more key maps and bibliographies. Not all 
Africa is accounted for, and a number of papers, listed only by title, have been pub- 
lished elsewhere or not at all. The various writers do not all use the same terms and, 
naturally, deal with differing levels of thoroughness or generalization achieved by work- 
ers in their respective areas. 

For South Africa, Van Riet Lowe, Malan and H. B. S. Cooke deal meticulous!y 
with the Earlier, Middle, and Late Stone Age evidence, known in relatively great 
stratigraphic and typological detail. Obviously, South African work in prehistory in 
the last twenty years has made great strides, developed more orderly concepts and 
benefits from hindsight on earlier European work which now seems to need some over- 
hauling. In the flanking Portuguese territories, where research has had a relatively late 
start, the broad outlines of the same typological sequence can be sketched in and a 
beginning made at placing this in a similar geological sequence. Barradas’ skeleton 
chronology for southern Mozambique shows sporadic archeological data in context 
but one wants more geological work here before accepting this as a valid picture. 
Mouta and Janmart cover portions of Angola with brief summaries but have little 
material to work with, compared to the northeast quarter where, thanks to the Com- 
panhia de Diamantes de Angola, the geology is better known and evidence of climatic 
cycles already partly in hand. These two articles are fragments in a mosiac clarified 
by reading more extensive accounts in publications of the diamond company, princi- 
pally by Janmart, Leakey, and Breuil. The Congo receives detailed and confusing 
treatment in a valuable synoptic review by Cabu of work since Menghin’s day. There 
seem to be good stratigraphic grounds for the several major technical traditions, while 
differences in typology and physical state account for further subdivisions of each. 
Moving northward, the necessary background for future enterprise in Tanganyika, 
Somaliland, and the Sudan Plain is sketched in by brief surveys of still largely un- 
exploited Pleistocene lake levels, general stratigraphy, fauna, and stone industries. 
Ruhlmann’s three papers on Morocco include a didactic and drastically foreshortened 
summary of all prehistoric periods and two closer analyses concerning subdivisions of 
the Paleolithic. In all three papers there is the preconception, first, that all the cave 
red beds in this quarter are one indivisible product of the last major pluvial and cor- 
related with the entire Wiirm Glacial (therein probably following the paleontologists 
who do the same, since they can in this period and region show no great faunal changes) ; 
and, second, that high seas match glacials (contrary to currently favored theory). 
Ruhlmann oversimplifies and argues questions to be settled only by new field work. 
For Egypt, Huzayyin and Amer Bey submit useful reports on New Upper Paleolithic 
sites and on recent physiographic stages along the Lower Nile. The former concern 
flake industry facies in late geological contexts analogous to assemblages identified 
by Caton-Thompson at Kharga; the latter show the northern Egyptian silts have four 
erosional and four aggradational stages in final Paleolithic, Neolithic, Predynastic, 
and subsequent times. Reports on rock paintings and engravings include brief sum- 
maries of conclusions by Monod on the relative dating of Saharan and North African 
groups, starting with recently located sites in West Africa. Breuil speculates on Mediter- 
ranean or other non-African inspiration for certain East and South African paintings, 
listing examples of white human figures, Mediterranean profiles, dress and coifs of 
Protodynastic or Classic types. He recalls the similarity of style between East Spanish 
and South African pictures, a Semitic linguistic element in Bantu, and the finding of 
Hebrew, Egyptian, and Greek coins in South Africa. 
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The six papers primarily on fauna review regional similarities and variations in 
distribution or sequence and show how dissimilar assemblages or lack of contrasts 
thwart comparative studies by their vagueness, limited applicability, or lack of data. 
The unmeshed results of geological and paleontological field work and interpretation 
are patent in these accounts. Four papers deal with evidence for Pleistocene climatic 
changes with an eye to Paleolithic dating. Nilsson tentatively correlates East African 
lake strands with local moraines only by relative positions, sizes, and weathering state. 
No time scale is yet possible, but he assumes that changes were simultaneously caused 
by the same widespread climatic factors. By valid yet general typological comparisons 
of associated broadly similar stages of the Paleolithic he correlates East African with 
Faiyum beaches and Nile terraces and links East African pluvials to European glacia- 
tions via the Nile-Faiyum and Mediterranean strand lines but has a sequence of de- 
batably synchronous elements based on archeological evidence which still floats un- 
fixed in isolated regions. On the other hand, Zeuner firmly avoids archeological aid and, 
admitting correlation of Mediterranean and tropical pluvials is unproved, attempts only 
to trace past climatic zones from Europe to Central Africa. Wayland, in discussing the 
successive stages of, and factors at play in, sedimentary cycles, calls for an objective 
absolute measure of rain and drought and for a distinction between local and global 
controlling factors, both climatic and tectonic. He too implants the idea that syn- 
chrony with European glacials is far from proved. 

Seven papers on human paleontology treat a body of evidence which continues to 
grow in diversity and quantity. These critiques, however, represent passing samples of 
opinion in the face of continuing discoveries, re-assessments and important publica- 
tions since this congress. 

Remaining papers in all sections, though worthwhile, have less general application. 

Bruce Howe, Harvard University 


Urgeschichte des Kantons Bern (Alter Kantonsteil): Einfiihrung und Fundstatistik bis 
1950. Orro Tscuumi. Berne: Verlag Hans Huber, 1953. 416 pp., 120 plates, 112 
drawings, 7 maps. Sw. Fr. 24. 


This excellent monograph was published by the senior of the Swiss archeologists, 
Otto Tschumi. It is based on the prolonged work of an indefatigable scientist who 
devoted his entire life to prehistoric research. 

After a short reference to the prehistorians of the canton Berne during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the opening chapter deals with the Paleolithic Period. 
Tschumi points out how difficult is the dating of the transition from the Paleolithic to 
the Mesolithic Age. The body of the publication is a systematic presentation of the 
archeological findings of the Mesolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron Ages in canton 
Berne. Although the title of the study indicates that it concerns itself with only the 
prehistory of that area, one part of it is devoted to the Roman Period and the Age of 
Migrations of peoples. 

The second part of the monograph is a detailed register of more than 600 pre- and 
protohistoric sites. The work is accompanied by a much needed index of sites and a good 
bibliography. It may be added that the author writes clearly. What might have been 
very dull reading is in spots quite absorbing. Another special advantage of this well- 
printed volume is the great number of excellent plates and illustrations. 

The critical reader may disagree with certain points of the absolute chronology (e.g., 
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Neolithic = 3000-2000 B.C.; Hallstatt A: 1200-1000 B.C.; Hallstatt B: 1000-800 B.C.), 
but the archeologists interested in the pre- and protohistory of Central Europe will 
find this book indispensable. Further contributions to the prehistory of Switzerland 
(above all, the second volume of the Urgeschichte der Schweiz) are awaited with great 
anticipation. 

STEPHEN Fo.tiny, Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research (New York) 


Ancient History of Western Asia, India and Crete. BeEpRicH Hrozny¥. Trans. by 
Junpricu ProcuAzxa. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. xv, 260 pp., 144 
figs., 9 plates, maps. $12.00. 


The late Friedrich Hrozn¥ (to use his German name) lived from 1879 to 1952 and 
began his career as an Assyriologist at the University of Vienna. Before 1914 he had 
published a number of studies in the cuneiform field, showing originality but little of 
the severe philological training for which the German and Austrian universities were 
famous. In 1915 he deciphered the cuneiform Hittite of the tablets which had shortly 
before been excavated at Bogazkéy, site of the ancient capital of the Hittite Empire, 
east of Ankara in Turkey. While the script was well known and the text was full of 
Sumerian and Accadian (Semitic Babylonian) logograms which gave a clue to the mean- 
ing, Hrozny’s decipherment was none the less a brilliant feat. He not only inferred the 
meaning of narrative texts from the logograms and determinatives which accompany 
the Hittite text, but he also guessed correctly that the language was a western form of 
Indo-European, of the centum as against the satem type. Owing to his habit of present- 
ing results without explaining how he reached them, it took some time for his views to 
be generally accepted, and then he was generally credited with a sounder methodology 
than he actually exhibited. During the twenties he continued to work successfully in 
the field of cuneiform Hittite, though he also conducted excavations in different Syrian 
and Turkish sites. Unfortunately, the excavations were never published, and it is more 
than doubtful whether he ever understood archeological method. In the early thirties 
he took a very active part in deciphering Hittite hieroglyphic script of the Iron Age, 
but his lack of solid philological method made itself felt, and his personal contributions 
to interpretation were limited in extent and importance. This phase of his career was 
followed in the late thirties by his daring attempts to decipher both the Minoan and 
the Indus Valley scripts. Here he abandoned sound method entirely, and combined 
scripts and languages vith utter disregard of chronology, geography, and linguistic 
relationships. The most charitable explanation is probably that he was no longer normal 
and that some pathological condition had invaded his brain. It is true that the proto- 
Indic seals still elude us and may indeed never be read, but the Minoan and Myceanaean 
script of the 14th-13th centuries B.C. has been brilliantly and successfully deciphered 
by Ventris and Chadwick (1953), whose results are throughout entirely different from 
the fantasies of Hrozny¥’s sumptuous volume, Les inscriptions crétoises (Praha, 1949). 

The volume before us is a translation of a Czech book published a decade ago. It was 
translated and printed in Czechoslovakia; the translation is generally quite good and the 
typography is excellent. There is a wealth of excellently reproduced illustration. But 
here the merits of the book end. To be sure, there is much genuine learning, and the 
specialist will sometimes find the author’s ideas of real value. But the learning is so 
thickly overgrown with the most incredible fantasies that the nonspecialist cannot be 
warned too earnestly against reliance on any statement of the author unless it is con- 
firmed by more sober specialists. A disproportionate part of the volume is devoted to 
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presenting Hrozny’s wild “decipherments” of the Aegean and Indic inscriptions. 

To select occasional new and correct observations would be misleading—they are 
far too rare. To illustrate our sweepingly adverse judgment by examples would be waste 
of space. Hrozny is most helpful in dealing with the contents of the Hittite cuneiform 
and hieroglyphic texts, safest when he lists Babylonian dynasties, and reasonably 
cautious, but wholly out of date, in describing the results of modern stratigraphic study 
of cultures without known writing. This is certainly the last book to be recommended as 
collateral reading for American students. 

W. F. Atsricut, The Johns Hopkins University 


LINGUISTICS 


Languages in Contact: Findings and Problems. Urntet Wernretcu. (“Publications of 
the Linguistic Circle of New York,” 1.) New York, 1953. 148 pp. 


Of late there has been a noticeable quickening of interest in the problems of bi- 
lingualism. We new have a number of studies of immigrant speech in the United States, 
particularly the exhaustive investigation of American Norwegian by Einar Haugen. 
The present volume makes its contribution to this trend by setting up a theoretical 
framework within which the manifold and largely interdisciplinary problems of bi- 
lingualism can be discussed and investigated. This interest, not totally new in linguis- 
tics—consider, for example, the work of Schuchardt—seems to parallel in somewhat 
belated fashion the anthropological interest in acculturation in so far as it stresses the 
importance of studying not merely the results of contact but the ongoing process itself 
as an object of scientific investigation. 

It is realized more and more that much which was attributed, under the somewhat 
mysterious concept of substratum, to the long-term effects of former linguistic habits of 
an extinct community, can be explained more realistically and, incidentally, more in 
consonance with general culture theory, by the activity of bilingual speakers. Variations 
from the norm of the adopted language, once standardized in a bilingual community, 
may ultimately be accepted by the second speech community as a whole. The first 
language of the bilinguals may disappear or it may continue. Mass bilingualism may 
even be relatively stabilized over an extended period with significant results for both 
language systems. It is evident, then, that bilingualism is simply the linguistic aspect 
of acculturation. Indeed the bilingual group plays a significant role as mediator of culture 
contacts in general. 

There are clearly both linguistic and nonlinguistic aspects to this situation. In one 
of his chapters the author has studied the possible effects of one language on another in 
the phonetic, grammatical, and semantic realms, through a comparative study of each 
system qua system and in abstraction from psychological and sociocultural factors. With 
the help of precise formulations attainable by present linguistic methods, such an ap- 
proach can yield fruitful, if limited, results. The writer of the present study has ina 
clear and well-documented chapter shown what possibilities of overdifferentiation, 
underdifferentiation, and reinterpretation are furnished by two disparate linguistic 
systems. By overdifferentiation is meant the establishing of significant contrasts where 
they did not exist in the second language. Underdifferentiation is the opposite process, 
by which significant differences in the second language are ignored. The structural 
aspects of cultural contact, so conspicuous in the casé of language, tend to be overlooked 
in the general considerations of culture contact. 

In dealing with the linguistic aspects of acculturation, the writer operates in terms of 
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the traditional, and useful, distinction of langue, the linguistic system, and parole, 
the actuality of speech. His observations are in terms of parole, incorporating many 
results of his own observations of language contact in Switzerland. It should be borne 
in mind that between the type of obsei vations on parole of Weinreich and the observers 
he cites, and the actual adoption of a momentary variation from the norm of the second- 
language community lies many an obstacle. Unless such a variation is fairly frequent, 
tends to be repeated by bilinguals and ultimately by the monolinguals of the second 
language community, it will not, in the long run, affect langue, as opposed to parole. 
What will happen involves a host of psychological, social-psychological, and sociocultural 
factors of which the author is well aware, as evidenced hy other portions of his work. 
In the context of the present chapter the presentation is, however, somewhat mislead- 
ing in that the overwhelming evidence from the historical records of accomplished 
contact show that, contrary to some loose and confusing talk of language mixture, there 
is, as Sapir and Maillet among others saw, a relatively impenetrable core of basic vo- 
cabulary and morphology. If this contention is correct, as I believe it to be, it shows 
also that there is a use both for the direct study processes and for the more traditional 
history based on sequences of accomplished facts which helps to give a wider perspec- 
tive on the long-term outcome of observed change. 

The author, although primarily a linguist, has excellent chapters on the psychologi- 
cal problems of the bilingual individual and on the social and cultural setting in which 
bilingual contact takes place. In its attention to both linguistic and nonlinguistic aspects 
of language contact, the present volume is the most well-rounded study of bilingualism 
with which the reviewer is acquainted. In addition to the sections already mentioned, 
there is a brief section on research problems and an appendix summarizing the studies 
of the effects of bilingualism on learning ability and personality adjustment which have 
played such a prominent role in the discussions of psychologists and educationists. 
As with the related problem of half-breed in physical anthropology, many studies have 
ignored the marginal social position and cultural conflicts extraneous to bilingualism 
as such which affect learning ability and character structure. The work concludes with 
an extensive and valuable bibliography of 658 items drawn from all aspects of bilin- 
gualism. 

JoserH H. GREENBERG, Columbia University 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Postural Development of Infant Chimpanzees. A. H. RresEN and E. F. Kinper. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952. xii, 204 pp. $5.00. 


This book stems from work in two related fields of behavioral study—ontogenetic 
and phylogenetic. Thus, two Old World primate species, man and chimpanzee, are 
compared respecting postural development during the first year of life. Tests were made 
every four weeks, using the Gesell and Thompson Behavior Examination. Although 
this examination was designed for man, the present authors believe that it is in general 
also applicable to the chimpanzee (although recognizing that some items are wholly 
inapplicable to the latter species). 

It is impossible even to list all of the items covered by this valuable pioneer study 
of primate behavioral development. Some of the general results, however, may be 
noted. Of the 202 items of postural behavior studied, 50% exhibited developmental 
trends in the chimpanzee, and 64% in man. The species trends were unlike in 61 items 
(30%). Chimpanzee and human postural behavior already differs at birth respecting 
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arm, hand, leg, and foot, and it continues to diverge with increasing age; by contrast, 
postures of head and trunk (with a few exceptions) show increase in similarity from birth 
onward. The species differences in leg postures are more pronounced than in arm pos- 
tures. The most pronounced species differences in posture, however, are found in the 
hand. Riesen and Kinder correctly correlate these behavioral differences with differences 
in structure and function. Indeed, in their knowledge of the literature of primate 
anatomy and its application to their problem they offer a refreshing contrast to some 
students of primate behavior who have evidently assumed that the behavior of an ani- 
mal is unrelated to its anatomy and physiology. 

The authors note that 21 behavioral items studied conform to the concept of “phylo- 
genetic recapitulation.”” Each of these 21 items occurs in both species, persisting into 
the second year in the chimpanzee and dropping out in man. They recognize, however, 
that the old recapitulation theory cannot explain the postural development of these 
two primates; for some of their postural differences appear early and some similarities 
are evident at later stages. It is regrettable that psychologists still are willing even to 
consider the concept that “‘ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny.” Biologists have long 
since discarded this facile but misleading aphorism of Haeckel. Psychologists would 
be better served if they turned to the pre-Haeckelian statements of Von Baer on onto- 
genetic comparisons, or to the recent writings of De Beer on this subject. 

Riesen and Kinder state, and rightly, I believe, that their findings indicate the 
potential value of behavioral data for elucidating problems of primate evolution. They 
point out, however, that an effort to compare rhesus monkey, chimpanzee, and man 
points to a need for techniques specifically oriented to the problem of comparative in- 
vestigation. As they further note, the task of devising test items applicable to various 
species of primates, taking into account differences as well as similarities, will have to 
be undertaken before really satisfactory comparisons can be made. 

This is an interesting book, based upon a mass of data obviously collected with 
painstaking care. It is a real contribution to primatology. 

L. Straus, Jr., The Johns Hopkins University 


Anthropogenesis: A Study of the Origin of Man. ANT. PANNEKOEK. Amsterdam: North- 
Holland Publishing Company, 1953. 120 pp. $1.75. 


Man is distinguished from other animals chiefly by three special characteristics: 
(1) abstract thinking, (2) speaking, and (3) tool making and using. Pannekoek’s An- 
thropogenesis is an essay on how these qualitatively different human characteristics 
could develop from the traces of analogous properties in mammalian ancestors. Written 
in 1944, the essay was first published in Dutch in Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Ned. 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, Amsterdam (Tweede Sectie, Deel XLII, No. 1, 1945). 

The grasping hand and social life are necessary conditions for the use of self-made 
tools. In nonhuman animals the stimulus of body needs and sense impressions induce 
responses that are direct, conscious, intelligent action. In man this direct stimulus- 
action connection is broken. A chain of ideas is interposed between stimulus and re- 
sponse. 

In man signals may have symbolic meaning. Other animals signal but do not sym- 
bol. Human thinking and speaking are interdependent. The use of tools was an im- 
portant factor in the origin of human thinking and the ability to use symbols. The tool 
is interposed between organism and environment. Tool use forced a detour from sense 
impression to action via the tool. Thinking abstractly, speaking symbolically, and using 
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tools culturally are mutually dependent and could develop only together. Their mutual 
development was from animal traces. Small increments in one induced increases in the 
others, the whole process being supported by the previous expansion of the brain. 

J. N. Spuner, University of Michigan 


Race and Society. KENNETH L. Litre. Paris: UNESCO, 1952. 56 pp. $.25. 
The Race Concept: Results of an Inquiry. Paris: UNESCO, 1952. 103 pp. $.50. 
Race Mixture. Harry L. SHAPIRO. Paris: UNESCO, 1953. 56 pp. $.25. 


These three pamphlets are the latest in the UNESCO series on ““The Race Question 
in Modern Science.” Seven earlier publications have previously been reviewed in the 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (55:255). Little’s discussion of the relationship between 
race and society and Shapiro’s on race mixture are an addition to the other topical 
discussions in the series. The Race Concept, though anonymously edited, is a selected 
summary of the comments by many experts on the two Statements on Race, together 
with the background of the attempt by UNESCO to assemble the “scientific facts” 
on the race question. 

In Race and Society, Little works with the knowledge that “race relations are, in 
effect, a function of a certain type of social and economic system”’ and describes this 
relationship in terms of the culture history of four different places, namely, South 
Africa, Brazil, Hawaii, and Britain. Of special interest is the British case where the 
position of the minority racial group in this society, where race relations are not officially 
regulated, turns out to be especially uncertain. In his earlier work, Negroes in Britain, 
Little has covered this topic more completely. 

Race Mixture *s an outstanding pamphlet in this entire series. Shapiro, who is an 
authority on rac< » ixture, clearly presents the backgrounds to today’s problems, exist- 
ing factual data ..d supportable conclusions on this subject. While designed for the 
layman, we hope professional biologists who still cherish and teach the conclusions of 
Davenport and Steggerda in their Race Crossing in Jamaica will read Shapiro’s short 
but devastating comments. 

On the subject of race mixture, which is so intensely important today, I know of no 
better introductory discussion than this by Shapiro. 

The Race Concept, in contrast to the other publications in the series which aim at 
the lay reader, is primarily for the serious student of race. The introduction tells why 
a first and later a second Statement on Race was drafted—both texts are given in this 
pamphlet—and follows with sections headed “Observations and Comments on the 
Statement as a Whole,” “Comments and Criticisms on Different Items of the State- 
ment,” “Other Suggested Statements,” and finally a list of anthropologists and geneti- 
cists who were invited to comment on the Statement. Two-thirds of the text is devoted 
to very interesting comments by diverse experts on what are the “‘scientific facts” of 
race. There is a sound core of agreement with some startling exceptions. While diversity 
of opinions suggests there may be few facts of race, in this case I feel that the com- 
mentators are not all expert. Some, for instance, while calling for nonpolitical scientific 
objectivity defend race mixture prohibitions by asking whether any member of the 
drafting committee would marry his daughter to an Australian aboriginal. Others are 
pregenetic in outlook. Yet, by and large, the discussion is clarifying and makes this 
pamphlet the most important in the series for the professional student of race. 

F. P. Toreme, University of Michigan 
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PSYCHOETHNOGRAPHY 
The Modal Personality of the Tuscarora Indians: As Revealed by the Rorschach Test. 

ANTHONY F. WALLACE. (“Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology 

Bulletin,” 150.) Washington, D. C., 1952. viii, 120 pp., 8 figs., 1 plate, 8 tables. 

$.60. 

The aim of Wallace’s study, as reported in this monograph, is to isolate and de- 
scribe the personality structure, as inferred from a Rorschach sample, that is modally 
characteristic of the Tuscarora Indians of New York State. The Tuscarora live in a 
homogeneous community of 600 persons on a reservation ten square miles in area on 
the outskirts of Niagara Falls, New York, and today are heavily acculturated. They are 
culturally speakers of one of the Northern Iroquoian languages and belonged to the 
“Six Nations” of the Iroquois Confederacy. The research is placed in the context 
of both the ethnological study of the Iroquois of the Northeastern Woodlands, and the 
investigation of the relationships between personality and culture. This review will be 
concerned mainly with the latter. 

Wallace indicates that by the beginning of the nineteenth century the Tuscarora 
had lost most of their old culture, that by 1865 many were living in two-storied log or 
frame houses, and that today they approximate the surrounding white culture so 
closely that “differences are difficult or impossible to discern”’ (p. 13). 

What is left of Tuscarora culture today consists of some parts of the mythology, 
witch stories, herbal remedies, “general features’? of child socialization and socio- 
political organization, and “basic ethical values” that appear suggestive of the ancient 
traditions. There are no “pagans” on the reservation—the Tuscarora have become 
Baptists. All speak English, and most children do not speak Tuscarora. The author 
regards the Tuscarora as “somewhat more acculturated”’ than the rest of the Northern 
Iroquois communities excepting in respect to the functioning sib system, and clan- 
council structure, 

Wallace desctibes the social psychology of the people as characterized by little 
intensity or permanence of interpersonal relationships, low authority-submission gradi- 
ents, dependency on outside agencies, stereotyped hostility toward the State of New 
York, and « stereotype of the federal government as “helper.’”’ Child training is de- 
scribed as “tolerant and non-scheduled,” with weaning timed by convenience, little 
strictness in toilet training, tolerance in sexual disciplines, and much fondling—in 
early years—followed by indifference in later childhood. Witch complexes, and the 
other generalized cultural components indicated, identify the community as “Indian.” 
As in the case of most reservation Indian enclaves in the United States, the contempo- 
rary culture therefore consists of a compound of very attenuated traditional culture, 
highly generalized “‘pan-Indian”’ characteristics, and reservation enclave status psy- 
chology. 

The Rorschach sample in this study is carefully devised and consists of 103 records, 
70 of which were used in this study—representing the population of 16 years of age 
and beyond. The details of sample selection are described, and the proportional repre- 
sentation of age and sex categories demonstrated. The same care is extended to the de- 
scription of the conditions of the test. 

The concept of modal personality structure is treated with sophistication, distin- 
guished from culturally-deductive national character methods, and defined operation- 
ally in terms of what the Rorschach reveals. Wallace indicates specifically that he does 
not use the Rorschach as a means of confirming culturally deduced hypotheses concern- 
ing personality, but as an independent measure of psychological structure. 
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The modal personality structure of the Tuscarora is derived by taking the sample 
mode cf each of 21 Rorschach scoring categories conventionally used in Rorschach 
interpretation, and by using the Standard Error of Measurement as a criterion of 
“indistinguishability” on both sides of each mode (one standard deviation on each 
side) for selection of 26 of his 70 adult records as being enough alike to be called modal. 
The mean of each of the 21 indices within this modal group of 26 records is then found, 
and all the means are then placed in the customary bargraphs to produce the modal 
psychogram for the Tuscarora. 

With his modal personality construct as a backdrop, Wallace discusses submodal 
personality structures, deviant types, sexual differences, and the distribution of per- 
sonality types. He finds that even in this small and homogeneous community fully 40 
per cent of the Rorschach sample for adults are atypical. In the interpretation of his 
modal personality construct he discusses contemporary Tuscarora culture and equates 
certain general cultural characteristics, such as the stereotyping trend and “cliche” 
tendency, with certain Rorschach characteristics, such as the high “W” tendency 
(a perceptual approach that utilizes the whole inkblot), and treats with social roles and 
personality types in the Tuscarora population. 

He goes further in his methodology, to compare Hallowell’s “Inland” and ‘“Lake- 
side” Ojibwa Rorschach sample (102 records) with his adult Tuscarora sample, using 
the same modal personality construction. He finds certain differences that distinguish 
the two, and some general similarities. He indicates that the differences are a function 
of consistent and long-term differences in Ojibwa and Tuscarora culture, illustrates 
their logical connection to observed personality differences briefly, and alludes to the 
common core of cultural factors as accountable for the similarities. 

Wallace has used the Rorschach in his study with discrimination and care. His 
methodology is both carefully formulated and explicated, and his technique in the iso- 
lation of the modal personality structure construct is a real contribution to further 
development of research in culture and personality in general, and projective technique 
applications in particular. His awareness of the nature of distributions and his incor- 
poration of it in his research design are rare among anthropologists. 

The only important weakness in his study is one that he recognizes, but does not 
treat, when he says that it “may be suggested” that differences between the Ojibwa 
and Tuscarora modal personality are due to “differing levels of acculturation” (p. 109), 
rather than to differences in culture. Wallace takes off from Hallowell, who identified 
a psychological core of Ojibwa characteristics ascribed to the Algonkian culture as a 
whole, on the basis of ethnohistorical data and his Ojibwa Rorschach sample in three 
levels of acculturation, and who posed the question as to whether or not this core was 
shared throughout the Northeastern Woodlands, and particularly by the Iroquois. 
The research design used in the Tuscarora study does not make it possible to answer 
this question. Though this problem is secondary to the isolation of a Tuscarora modal 
personality in this study, it deserves some discussion, since the comparative method, 
when properly controlled, will provide the answer. 

If personality is a function of culture (among other things) as Wallace (and the 
reviewer) declare, then the contemporary Tuscarora should not be very much like 
Hallowell’s Canadian Ojibwa—and they are not. The Tuscarora are nearly indistin- 
guishable from the surrounding whites in culture or habitat. The Inland part of Hallo- 
well’s Canadian sample are manifestly aboriginal in comparison, and his “Lakeside” 
group relatively so. The Tuscarora of today occupy a reservation enclave status much 
more like that of the Lac du Flambeau Reservation Ojibwa (Wisconsin) that consti- 
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tutes Hallowell’s most acculturated level (Hallowell, in Journal of Projective Techniques 
15:26-44 [1951]), but Wallace did not have available this part of the sample in his 
comparisons. The Tuscarora are also much like the culturally transitional and socially 
dislocated segments of the continuum of Menomini acculturation (Spindler, Sociocul- 
tural and Psychological Processes in Menominee Acculturation [1954])—in general social 
psychological features described, in child socialization, and in attenuated traditional 
cultural survivals. An inspection of the modal Rorschach psychogram for the Tuscarora 
in comparison to the Rorschach data reported by Hallowell and Spindler, respectively, 
for those comparable segments of their samples, indicates that in many respects all 
three are probably nearly identical in psychological structure—particularly in the 
relatively loose control over emotions (indicated by a proportion of CF greater than 
FC), and the presence of small, but probably significant amounts of tension and anxiety 
indicators (such as m, k, and FK), but also in other features. If this is the case, it strong- 
ly suggests that the modal personality structure of the Tuscarora is more a function of 
acculturative position and reservation psychology than of the meager and highly gener- 
alized remnants of Tuscarora culture that survive today, and that therefore the ob- 
served psychological differences between the Tuscarora and less acculturated Ojibwa 
may definitely be due to culture change and social psychological factors, and not to 
differences in the traditional variants within the Northeastern Woodlands culture area 
presumably represented in these two samples. 
Much work remains to be done before Hallowell’s question can be answered. 
Someone should do a Rorschach study of the most conservative Iroquois com- 
munity, and one of a community that is intermediate in acculturative position. With 
the Tuscarora study providing the most acculturated end of the continuum, then 
comparisons could be made to the appropriate segments of the Ojibwa and Menomini 
cultural continuums. Wallace’s modal personality technique will help make these kinds 
of comparisons more valid. 
GrorcE D. Stanford University 


In the Minds of Men: The Study of Human Behavior and Social Tensions in India. 
GARDNER Murpuy. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1953. xiv, 306 pp. $4.50. 


Gardner Murphy here reports on psychological studies of intergroup hostilities 
(“social tensions”)—studies which were undertaken with his assistance as UNESCO 
consultant at eight research centers in India during 1949-50. Candidly he describes 
the present state of the social sciences in India’s universities (pp. 252-57) and the 
political problems of an American adviser (pp. 274-79). 

The book is most instructive as an effort at international social science diplomacy. 
Murphy consistently selects those aspects of Indian civilization which appeal to Ameri- 
cans: thus he emphasizes the doctrines of tolerance and liberalism preached by certain 
modern Hindu reformers while ignoring the equally modern Hindu communalist 
movements. Indians and their civilization are depicted either as possessing the same 
virtues and failings that Americans and their civilization possess, or else Indians are 
depicted as different from Americans in admirable ways. Some contradictory state- 
ments concerning aggression (pp. 51-52 vs. pp. 81-82 and Chapter 7), group decision- 
making (p. 56 2s. p. 236) and dependency (p. 47 vs. p. 56) may perhaps be laid also to the 
evident aim of tactful reporting. 

Six of the reported studies of intergroup hostilities (among refugees, industrial work- 
ers, religious categories and castes) relied solely on attitude questionnaires; lacking 
connection with observed social behavior, their results are of questionable predictive 
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value, as Murphy himself notes (pp. 42, 68, 98). An exception is Pars Ram’s suggestive 
field study of rumors and of differences of group perspective among Hindus and Muslims 
in Aligarh (Chapter 7). 

Gathering of basic social and cultural data is excluded from most of the studies 
which Murphy reports, and he declines to designate himself as an expert on India. 
Nevertheless, before he can interpret the psychological evidences at hand, Murphy 
finds it necessary to say a great deal about the background phenomena of Indian 
society and culture. More than half the words of the book consist of impressionistic 
and sometimes inaccurate exposition of assumed facts about child rearing, village life, 
religion, Indian history, etc. Specific village data on “social distance” credited to Rad- 
hakamal Mukerjee appear garbled (p. 64). Many of Murphy’s assumptions about Indi- 
an culture will strike anthropologists as open questions for future research. 

McKim Marriott, University of California (Berkeley) 


La Psychologie Ethnique. GEorces A. Hevuse. Preface by Otro KLINEBERG. Paris: 
J. Vrin, 1953. xiii, 151 pp. 


American social scientists in general are well aware of the “culture-and-personality” 
development in anthropology, stemming from such well-known figures as Sapir, Mead, 
Benedict, Hallowell, Kardiner, Linton, and others. But for all that their citations of 
of the literature attest to, they are largely unaware that the same interest also flourishes 
currently in Europe. Evidently under the same historical pressures to understand 
psychological nationality, the French movement is led by A. Miroglio, director of the 
Institut Havrais de Sociologie Economique et de Psychologie des Peuples, founded in 
December 1937, and which, since May 1946, has published the Revue de Psychologie 
des Peuples. In the Netherlands, the Instituut vor Volkenpsychologie, directed by F. W. 
Zeylmans van Emmichoven, has existed since 1947, and a periodical devoted to ethno- 
psychology, Prisma, was published in Rotterdam until 1949. The division of social 
sciences in UNESCO has conducted researches on Australia, Egypt, France, Italy, 
Lebanon, Mexico, Norway, New Zealand, Pakistan, Poland, the United Kingdom, 
Switzerland, and the Union of South Africa. Indeed, the present extended essay on 
“La Psychologie ethnique” has a preface by Otto Klineberg, director of the UNESCO 
researches. 

Heuse’s study is principally of methodology, and while it pays little attention to 
materials and to results, it contains an excellent representative bibliography of the 
international literature. His essay is chiefly valuable in listing the variety of approaches 
to the study of national character. 

The question of terminology is first tackled. Heuse prefers the term “ethnopsychol- 
ogy’”™* because it differentiates the new approach from the “folk psychology” (Vdélker- 
psychologie) of Wundt and Herbart which had entirely different theoretical preconcep- 
tions, and because ethos is seen as cultural, and not as biological or genetic or racial in 
any sense. Heuse rightly insists upon the synthetic (“‘interdisciplinary’”’) nature of 
ethnopsychology and states unequivocally that “La psychologie ethnique scientifique 
est encyclopédique ou n’est point.” His classification, however (as Klineberg properly 
points out), is not likely to receive universal acceptance: General Ethnopsychology, 


* It is unfortunate that this conflicts with the well-established usage in America of such 
terms as ethnobotany, ethnozoology, and the like. Moreover, it is well to point out that the 
movement began within anthropology, with the psychologists acting mainly as critics from the 
sidelines, for which reason the term psychoethnography seems better to suggest the proper balance 
of meaning and emphasis. 
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Special Ethnopsychology (Ethnic Characterography, Ethnic Characterology, Ethnic 
Psychopathology, Paleopsychology, and Historical Ethnopsychology), Comparative 
Ethnopsychology, and Applied Ethnopsychology. 

In his historical résumé, ethnic characterography is shown to be as old as Herodotus, 
Tacitus, and Strabo, and accounts, in his estimate, for about 95% of the total literature. 
The “psychological unity of mankind”—surely an ill-defined concept—was inimical 
to the empirical relativism of the movement. Nevertheless, there has also been a strong 
tradition of climatic characterologists from Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle, Eratosthenes, 
Hippocrates, Lucretius, Galen, and Ibn Khaldun to Vico, Montesquieu, Turgot, Herder, 
Cuvier, Le Play, Taine, Reclus, Buckle, and Ratzel, and more recently Huntington 
and L. Febvre. 

The bulk of the essay, however, is devoted to a summary and characterization of 
the methodologies that have been used. Considerable attention is devoted to the lin- 
guistic approach, but unfortunately it is here that the author is most unsatisfactory. 
He states, for example, the erroneous cliché that primitive languages are weak in ab- 
stractions, and that Australians are racially and congenitally incapable of accultura- 
tion. Nor would linguists follow him in his characterological distinctions between con- 
sonantal and vocalic languages, or into his lexicographical ethnopsychology: vocabu- 
lary on the whole probably tells us more about historical culture than about current 
ethos. In matters of syntax he is on even unsurer ground for, as De Saussure points 
out, linguistic processes are not necessarily determined by psychic causes, certainly 
not current ones; and the reviewer, for one, considers Heuse’s ethnophonetics as lin- 
guistically innocent as Roback’s recent work. Probably the soundest work in this 
area will continue to be done by ethnolinguists themselves, and not by nonlinguist 
amateurs. 

But this lapse is the less important when we survey the methodological riches Heuse 
has laid out for us, genetic, typological, comparative, experimental, and applied. 
Chapter VI on “Rules of Ethnopsychological Method” is good but hardly new as in- 
sights to the experienced field worker, though there are some neologisms in language 
(e.g., the student should avoid ethnomorphism in viewing the allo-ethnic). Very possi- 
bly, however, this homely adjuration points to one of the intrinsically greatest values 
of Heuse’s essay: we have, in the French and Dutch workers, scientists of appreciably 
different ethos themselves, and in this field in particular there could be no more potent 
correctives for our own unconscious methodological ethnocentrisms. It may well be 
that our skill in quantitative manipulation is more than matched by European quali- 
tative astuteness and insight. And it may also be true that only a more comprehensive 
preliminary qualitative analysis can bring out the best virtues of quantitative analysis. 
Without the one we are blind, without the other, sterile. In any case, all workers in the 
culture and personality area will benefit from reading Heuse’s eassy. 

WeEstToN LA Barre, Duke University 


CULTURE CONTACT AND CULTURE CHANGE 
The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas. Bert F. Hose.itz (ed.). Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1952. 296 pp. $4.75. 


This volume presents sixteen papers delivered at the twenty-seventh Institute of 
the Norman Waitt Harris Memorial Foundation at Chicago, June 18-21, 1951. This 
Institute of International Relations was concerned with the economic development of 
underdeveloped or nonindustrialized countries and the relations of this development 
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to cultural change. The Institute attempted also “to elucidate the issues which lead 
to fuller and better communication between specialists in several social science fields 
and between social scientists and public policy-makers,” rather than to summarize 
knowledge from several disciplines pertinent to the process of economic growth. It 
was hoped that this approach might lead eventually to the formulation of a general 
theoretical schema for the study and analysis of economic development. 

This book presents opinions and findings which social scientists have observed about 
cross-cultural programs of economic development and policies and problems which ad- 
ministrators must face in executing them. The book is organized in three sections: (1) 
the historical approach to economic growth; (2) the cultural aspects of economic growth; 
and (3) the problems of economic policy. The historians (Gerschenkron and Handlin) 
view the progress of underdeveloped areas in terms of industrialization. Their chief 
deduction from history is that this process will not repeat that which occurred in the 
countries of Europe. Underdeveloped countries, it can be expected, will wish to begin 
by building large-scale plants and borrowing the most modern and expensive technology 
of the West. The key to planning industrialization of underdeveloped countries lies in 
the industrial potentialities of their own culture and the basic native peculiarities in 
their economic backgrounds. 

The anthropologists generally view the process of industrialization of peoples with 
simple agricultural economies as necessarily damaging and disorganizing. They point 
out aspects and characteristics of cultures (patterns of landownership, strength and 
close integration of some social organizations, personality development, motivations 
to work, cultural cortinuity and attitudes causing rejection of industrial and technical 
change) which may adversely affect or offset introduction of technical innovations 
(Linton, Herskovits, Goldschmidt). The approach of the anthropologists appears 
largely based on the assumptions that societies of underdeveloped areas are almost syn- 
onymous with peoples possessing well-integrated cultures and that most economic 
change is being introduced by outside cultures. Not sufficiently weighed in their com- 
ments against the effects of outside influence and cultural losses are the facts that the 
people of underdeveloped areas are assuming the chief responsibility for great economic 
changes and are looking forward to essential benefits of better health and diet. To the 
administrators the guidance of the anthropologists, although worthy of consideration, 
is nevertheless largely negative. 

Administrators, in discussing the problems of economic development, approach 
the underdeveloped areas as political rather than cultural entities. The Point Four 
Program is analyzed for its economic assistance to the countries concerned and its polit- 
ical value to the United States. To the policy-maker such programs of technical assist- 
ance must be planned with the security, trade policies and overriding economic interests 
of the aid-giving countries in mind (Bekker, Viner). These interests are reasons for exert- 
ing program controls. Lamb, in discussing political élites, holds that such controls to 
bring regions of underdeveloped countries within the orbit of the free world should be 
released. He prefers to see assistance given to these countries and their economic de- 
velopment to strengthen their new nationalism and the development of new regional 
metropolitan blocs. This would in effect seem to decentralize the growing concentration 
of power in metropolitan élites of the United States and the Soviet Union. 

Speaking for the economically underdeveloped countries, Hakim takes the position 
that economic assistance should not be demonstrations of technological methods but 
part of the economic life of a country and shared by all its people. 

This volume takes up essentially two sets of problems. First are the problems of 
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industrialism and the dangers to the cultures, societies, and individuals of under- 
developed countries, which concern the social scientists. Second are the problems of 
participating nations and the administrators, who look to the social scientists for guid- 
ance. The administrators find the social scientists strongly precautionary, if not pessi- 
mistic. They ask “what they should do, not just what they should not do” (Hayes). 
This is the challenge that needs to be met and the central question of the book. The 
administrators are searching for a set of theorems which they can take into considera- 
tion in drawing up their blueprints of economic development. The book provides little 
positive guidance and few principles for planning. Before these can be contributed it 
will be necessary to describe a frame of reference from which both scientists and ad- 
ministrators can intelligently consider the problems of progress of underdeveloped 
countries to be resolved. Not until a common understanding of the problem of under- 
developed countries is reached can there be meaningful communication between social 
scientists and administrators. The problem is essentially one of culture change. The as- 
sumption in the Preface, and to a degree in several of the economic and politically 
oriented chapters, that economic development is a separate, complex phenomenon with 
cultural and social aspects seems myopic and unrealistic. 

There is need now for a conference which will consider a definition of the total prob- 
lem of underdeveloped countries and the processes by which they progress. Much social 
science research has been undertaken in underdeveloped countries since these papers 
of the Harris Institute were prepared. Summaries, evaluations, and new insights of this 
research should be brought together in an attempt to formulate both the nature of the 
problem and principles for administration of technical assistance programs. This volume 
is significant as the first mile post in the effort of social scientists and public adminis- 
trators to combine forces for the development of underprivileged and retarded areas of 
the world. It is to be hoped that the Harris Foundation wil] continue to promote this 
effort. 


Gorpon Maccrecor, Washington, D.C. 


Cultural Patterns and Technical Change. MARGARET MEAD (ed.) (‘Tensions and Tech- 
nology Series.’’) Paris: UNESCO, 1953. 348 pp. $1.75. 


This book is a manual, written under the sponsorship of the World Federation for 
Mental Health, which 


is intended for the use of individuals—experts, policy makers, specialists, technicians of all sorts, 
chiefs of missions and teams, members of ministries of health, education, agricultural and in- 
dustrial development in countries actively seeking to guide technological change—all those who 
are immediately concerned, at any level, with purposive technological change [p. 13]. 

[It] is directed toward the implications for the mental health of the peoples of the world, who 
are involved in purposive introduction of technical change. It is therefore concerned with two 
new developments, the purposive attempt to cultivate mental health, and the purposive attempt 
to introduce technical change [p. 8]. . . . It is recognized that during technical change, difficulties 
and conflicts are inevitable. This survey does not offer “solutions” to these problems, but rather 
indicates how these problems can be approached so as to minimize the difficulties or conflicts 
creating problems of adjustment, preserve and where possible promote, mental health [p. 304]. 


After a few introductory pages in which is set forth the United Nations framework 
within which the study was conceived and will he used, the book proceeds to the descrip- 
tion of five “whole” cultures: Burma, Greece, the Tiv of Nigeria, Palau, and the 
Spanish Americans of New Mexico. These summaries average about thirty pages in 
length; two (Spanish Americans and Burma) are synthesized from a variety of sources, 
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while the other three are based primarily in each case on the work of one anthropologist. 
The adjective “whole” does not, of course, imply that every facet of the culture is set 
forth within this brief compass, but rather is used to stress the interrelatedness of the 
various asspects of a given culture and the widespread repercussions of even minor 
change. Good literary style—in “Burma” some of the writing is truly beautiful—is 
combined with nontechnical language to present a readily apprehended and convinc- 
ing picture of each society. Without attempting to judge the accuracy of each picture, 
it should nevertheless be noted that in some of the essays (especially Burma and Tiv) 
the purely disruptive effects of change appear to be given too exclusive attention. One is 
almost forced to conclude that the Burmese are by now milling about in complete 
anomie, yet experience elsewhere—and the mere fact that social interaction continues— 
leads one to be fairly sure that some reintegration about new practices and new values 
has been taking place simultaneously with the breaking down of old institutions. 

These studies by no means eschew interpretation, yet one is struck by the virtually 
complete lack of reference to the concepts of personality psychology, a lack which is 
the more surprising in a book oriented toward problems of mental health, and edited 
by Margaret Mead. For each culture (with the exception of Palau) a description is given 
of child care, parent-child relationships, and other items affording grist for the person- 
ality-and-culture mill, while much of the interpretation of social behavior is predicated 
upon an explicit formulation of adult values and orientations. One receives a strong im- 
pression of the harmonious interrelationship of personality and culture in the “whole” 
society, and the strain to which both are subjected when the social fabric is torn, but 
the dynamics of their interrelationship are practically never touched upon. It almost 
appears that this area is deliberately left unexplored, and one is left to wonder why. 

The descriptions of whole cultures are followed by a survey of the effects and impli- 
cations of technical change in agriculture, nutrition, maternal and child care, public 
health, industrialization, and education. Every point is buttressed by one or a few 
pertinent and revealing examples, drawn from a vast number of cultures; this is a style 
of presentation in which Mead excels. 

The book concludes with two short chapters which deal with the specific mental 
health implications of technical change and then present a series of recommendations 
to guide those who are responsible for introducing such change along paths of minimum 
disruption and maximum effectiveness. The cautions and promptings are cogent, ap- 
propriate, and quite reasonably inclusive; were all administrators of technical change 
able and willing to follow them with care, the benefits could be vast and the value of this 
book inestimable. 

The book is not, of course, written for the edification of anthropologists, but rather 
for the guidance of personnel engaged in technical assistance. The ultimate test of its 
value will lie in the degree to which such personnel are in fact guided by it. It is prob- 
ably too much to hope that many administrators (who are always busy) will read its 
310 pages of closely packed text with care—or even if they do, that they will possess 
the wisdom to implement all the suggestions thus derived. But the lucidity of style and 
piquancy of examples will doubtless lead many to read farther than they had first in- 
tended. With this, even if they do not consciously exploit a single recommendation, 
they will at least come to realize that the work they are doing has complexities and rami- 
fications far beyond its explicit objectives. This realization can bring about a recogni- 
tion of the need for and utility of applied social science where this is presently so often 
lacking. Beyond this, it has been the experience of this reviewer that an awareness of 
the complexity and integrity of cultures often creates in administrators an appreciation 
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of the dignity of the people (however peculiar) with whom they deal and a sense of 
humility before their task. Little more than this can be demanded of any administrator. 
It is a particular virtue of this book that its approach to other cultures, whether 
presented in the round or in bits and pieces as examples, is uniformly constructive and 
positive, stressing the inherent dignity and worth of a way of life, whatever it may be. 
This stands in contrast to the inverted ethnocentrism which so often plagues writers of 
cross-cultural studies, a militant and iconoclastic moral relativism which sets other 
ways and other values in contrast with our own and implies that our ethic is neither 
necessary nor valid. Such studies are an invitation to the administrator, perplexed by 
the vastness of the responsibility so suddenly realized, not to rise above himself to meet 
his task but rather to avoid the challenge by casting off his own cultural dignity and 
“going native.”’ It is questionable whether the administrator who is culturally unin- 
hibited is much better in his job than the one who is culturally blind. All too often one 
finds the native population with a more sophisticated and constructive appreciation of 
the “differentness” of cultures than that possessed by its foreign rulers. This book 

should do much to redress the balance. 
Tuomas GLADWIN, Bethesda, Maryland 


Interrelations of Cultures: Their Contribution to International Understanding. (‘Collec- 
tion of Intercultural Studies.””) Paris: UNESCO, 1953. 387 pp. $2.00. 


Anthropologists reading this volume of essays will be unable to suppress a certain 
sense of frustration at the smallness of the dent made by anthropological methods and 
results in the walls of other humanistic and social disciplines. This is evidenced not 
only by the fact that in this volume, dealing with the subject which is the domain proper 
of anthropology, not a single anthropologist appears among the 14 contributors, whose 
disciplinary affiliations are as follows: 5 philosophers (2 American, 1 Argentinian, 1 
Mexican, and 1 Indian), 2 African art historians, 1 American sociologist, 1 Iberian 
archeologist, 1 Indian linguist, 1 Chinese literary historian, 1 Indian musicologist, 
1 Chinese economist, and 1 Mexican historian. While this selection of contributors may 
indicate a lack of communication between anthropology and UNESCO, it is more 
serious that the same lack of communication seems to exist between anthropology and 
other disciplines, as demonstrated by the paucity of references made by the contribu- 
tors to results of anthropological studies. Only philosopher Richard McKeon (in his 
valuable essay on “Philosophy and the Diversity of Cultures’’) relies on anthropologi- 
cal findings in his introductory characterization of cultures, and quotes Kroeber, Lin- 
ton, Kluckhohn, and Kelly. 

All other references are fleeting and nonsubstantial, made in connection with minor 
factual details. The anthropological point of view which regards culture as a living 
totality, and which would lead to a treatment of “Interrelations of Cultures” in terms 
of contacts between such totalities, is conspicuously absent, as is the very concept of 
culture as developed by anthropology. Instead, most of the papers deal mainly with 
the special fields of interest of their authors, such as Chinese literary history, Japanese 
Kulturgeschichte, Indian philosophy and art, and African Negro sculpture. This is not 
meant critically; it is simply a statement of fact, as is the observation that the four 
essays on Spanish culture and the one on “The Problem of Negro Culture” (by Marcel 
Griaule) come closest to an inclusive anthropological treatment of their subject matter. 

The absence of the anthropological point of view from most articles does not, of 
course, mean that they are not valuable in themselves, or that anthropologists cannot 
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learn much from them. The chief value of the volume seems to lie in the different cul- 
tural emphases expressed in it. Their presentation, side by side, is undoubtedly a first 
rate “contribution to international understanding.” 

RAPHAEL Paral, Dropsie College (Philadelphia) 


Aspects of Urban Administration in Tropical and Southern Africa. J. L. L. Comuatre. 
(“Communications from the School of African Studies,” n.s. 27.) Cape Town: 
University of Cape Town, 1953. 99 pp. 10s. 


As its title indicates, this book is concerned not with the social process of urbaniza- 
tion but with the way in which European governments administer urban areas in Africa, 
and in particular with the share taken in this by Africans. The author distinguishes 
three types of policy: “identity,” or the creation in the dependency of local authorities 
constituted in the same manner as in the home country; “indirect rule,” or the employ- 
ment of tribal chiefs in urban administration; and “‘segregation.”’ The last name might 
reasonably be used in reference to those urban areas where the municipality keeps a 
separate account for the African location and expects this to balance without assistance 
from the rates levied on Europeans; but Comhaire actually means by it, not a form of 
administration, but residential segregation. 

His principal themes are the privileged position of Europeans and the desirability 
of associating Africans in the planning of policies affecting them. One can assent to 
both his propositions and yet find the heavy sarcasm devoted to the first a little tedious 
and the assumption that all problems will be solved by giving Africans independent 
responsibility a little ingenuous. 

The date of his observations is 1948. He spent some time in Lagos and in Leopold- 
ville, and this is supplemented from published material on South Africa and British 
dependencies. Unfortunately this is a field of administration in which events have been 
moving very rapidly. From 1949 onwards there have been changes in the local govern- 
ment systems of all the British African dependencies, and in West Africa these have 
been particularly marked. The town council which Comhaire saw at work in Lagos 
has been superseded by an elected body and this again by a body partially representa- 
tive of traditional authority, the latter change being made by an elected African Minis- 
ter for Local Government; and it has already had an eventful history. In Freetown, 
Accra and other coastal cities also, authorities with wholly African personnel have 
been set up. In the Yoruba towns elected or largely elected bodies are replacing the tra- 
ditional councils of chiefs, a change initiated by the Colonial Office but greatly acceler- 
ated by the representative African legislature which came into being in 1951. In South 
Africa the Malan policy has tightened the controls on the residence of Africans in urban 
areas, and brought into line such municipalities as had had more liberal policies as far 
as the limits of local autonomy allowed. 

For these reasons, and because of the summary way in which events are narrated, 
one cannot recommend this book to readers who have not already some familiarity with 
the subject. 


Lucy Marr, London School of Economics and Political Science 


Approaches to Community Development: A Symposium Introductory to Problems and 
Methods of Village Welfare in Underdeveloped Areas. Puittirs Ruopp (ed.). Fore- 
word by S. RADHAKRISHNAN. The Hague, Netherlands: W. Van Hoeve Ltd., 1953. 
xvi, 352 pp. 3.—. 
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This book is a collection of essays on various aspects of community development in 
the so-called underdeveloped areas. For the most part it is an outgrowth of a conference, 
held in Chicago in 1951, on the role of nongovernmental organization in technical as- 
sistance programs. The conference was sponsored by Community Development 
Projects Ltd., an international, nonprofit organization incorporated under British law 
in 1951 (U. S. headquarters, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois), and it was co- 
sponsored by fourteen universities, colleges, and voluntary agencies. The work is 
truly international in character: the editor is an American; the contributors are citizens 
of eight countries, Eastern and Western. 

The purpose of the book, according to the “‘Editor’s Note and Acknowledgments,” 
is to “introduce its readers to the salient characteristics of peasant and pastoral societies 
of so-called underdeveloped areas; to the social reality of the village communities where 
development projects are being undertaken; to the problems of social change which 
inevitably accompany such projects; to the economic aspects of development at the 
village level; to the role of education—more particularly that of fundamental education 
and its practitioner—in stimulating self-help among villagers; and to the habit of criti- 
cally examining the assumptions that undergird every approach to human welfare and 
community development.” 

The book contains a total of twenty essays. The first two provide a framework for 
those to follow. In an introductory essay of the same title as the book, the editor points 
out that all programs of development or technical assistance are ultimately associated 
with change at the local or community level. Prominent in his essay therefore is a con- 
sideration of two concepts: community and development. In clarifying the concept of 
community he suggests that there are three major characteristics which underpin this 
type of group life: common residence, common values, and common activities. The small 
group or community may be either “open’”’ or “closed” to influences from the outside, 
and he stresses the fact that “the chief virtue of the Concept of Community is that it em- 
phasizes the qualitative aspects of human development rather than the quantitative” (p. 5, 
italics his). Unfortunately we get little clarification as to how these “qualitative aspects” 
can be operationally defined so that they become meaningful scientifically. 

In defining social development, as distinguished from social or cultural change, 
Ruopp emphasizes the purposive nature of the former. In other words, social develop- 
ment is directed social change in terms of individual and social values. Since these val- 
ues vary widely from one society to another, however, an appeal to ethics must be made 
in order to determine the good ends of social development. On the value question, there- 
fore, Ruopp does not take a strong relativistic stand but rather suggests standards of 
value, based on humanistic and democratic ideals, to which all community development 
programs should conform. As he himself says, ““Community development, in which 
‘reciprocity, intimacy and unanimity’ are central, should be the beginning and end of 
all large-scale programmes of economic and technical assistance” (p. 20). With this 
statement of value many anthropologists would doubtless disagree, including the 
writer of this review. But Ruopp is to be congratulated for making clear his value 
position, something most applied anthropologists are reluctant to do. 

The second essay of the book, “The Contribution of Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tion” (Norman J. Hart), is largely a summary account of technical assistance activities 
of a number of organizations and agencies, governmental and nongovernmental: for 
example, the United Nations, Point IV, the Colombo Plan, mission groups, and the 
Friends Service Committee. The author of this essay also deals with some of the prob- 
lems involved and techniques to be employed in the development of small-scale and 
privately sponsored projects in the underdeveloped areas. 
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The remainder of the book, which is very well organized and integrated for a sym- 
posium, is divided into four parts, and eighteen papers. In a review of short length, of 
course, it is impossible to deal individually with, and to do justice to, all of the essays. 
Taken as a whole the book is of high quality as a contribution to applied social science: 
it is based on sound theoretical principles; it stresses the necessity for an integrated 
and functional approach to planned socioeconomic change. Moreover, it considers the 
problem of underdevelopment in most of its aspects, and the perspective of the book 
is broad and cross-cultural. Because of this, it can be profitably read by social and 
technical scientists alike. And it should be required reading for social workers, mission- 
aries, teachers, administrators, and technicians who are engaged in applied work in 
the so-called underdeveloped areas. Actually, the essays provide a great many recipes 
for community development along democratic and humanistic lines, and they also 
clearly suggest many of the ingredients which do not mix in a sound program of com- 
munity development. For this reason it should be widely read by people concerned 
with the practical aspects of social planning. It will help them to avoid many of the 
pitfalls and biases that are so characteristic of programs of modern development. 

Since this work is avowedly applied in purpose, it would be unfair to judge it on 
the basis of its lack of contribution to theory and method in the field of culture change, 
even though it cannot be said that all of the essays are lacking in this respect. However, 
I cannot refrain from making a few closing remarks with reference to this point. Above 
all, the stress of this book is on action, on the problems and techniques of community 
development; little is said about the necessity for further advancing our knowledge 
about community development, or culture change in general, through research on ac- 
tion programs. From an ideal point of view programs of community development 
should be planned with theoretical as well as practical aims in mind. Only in this way 
can we advance our theory and improve our practice; only in this way can applied 
social science become a science. 

ALLAN R. HotmBeErG, Cornell University 


FOLKLORE 


The World’s Rim: Great Mysteries of the North American Indians. HARTLEY BURR 
ALEXANDER. Foreword by CLypE KiuckHoun. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1953. xx, 259 pp. $4.75. 


Hartley Burr Alexander was a philosopher, much interested in American Indian 
art and mythology. The manuscript of the present book lay unpublished for nearly 
twenty years until brought out by the University of Nebraska Press. Evidently in- 
tended for the general reader, the book is hardly to be recommended to the anthro- 
pologist. Much of it is guff: Pawnee braves dancing somewhat like Greek fauns, as they 
pursue their Eleusinian-like mysteries (the ako). The ormolu Edwardian prose, the 
careless use of sources, the vague Frazerian wandering from culture to culture, the 
lack of any real sense of the nature of culture, the lazy “philosophical” indiscrimination 
of details and of differences, the “‘poetic” statement dubiously supported by ethnogra- 
phy—all these things will bore and irritate the professional reader. It is hard to 
see how even the serious “popular’’ reader will be edified or nourished by it: this ice 
cream is a mixture of skimmed milk, a little sawdust, and a lot of agar-agar. The book 
has a good index. 

Weston LA Barre, Duke University 
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The Blue Grove: The Poetry of the Uraons. W. G. ArcHER. Foreword by ARTHUR 
Wa ey. New York: Grove Press, 1953. 210 pp., 1 plate, 1 map. $3.00. 


The Blue Grove is a study with illustrations of aspects of the culture of the Uraons, 
an aboriginal tribe of Dravidians of central India. Most of the material was collected 
by the author in 1934-37 while there officially as a subdivision officer. 

A large part of the book is devoted to the Uraon songs and poetry. These fall into 
two groups: the marriage songs and poems, and the dance songs. In the Foreword 
Arthur Waley states that the author’s main purpose was to convey as much as possible 
of the beauty of the Uraon songs. As one reads them, however, it is not beauty that im- 
presses one; it is rather the functional nature of the songs that commands interest and 
attention. Setting each in its frame of reference, the author shows how it is related to 
ritual and to social practice. The result is that these poems, unlike most poems in an- 
thologies of aboriginal poetry, are made meaningful. On the evident assumption that 
poetry, like beauty, has its own excuse for being, such poems are usually presented 
without attempt to relate them to the background culture. And there is the further 
rather general idea that aboriginal poetry is largely meaningless not only to members 
of an advanced culture but to those of the aboriginal culture which produced it. The 
Blue Grove is valuable in suggesting that many collectors of aboriginal poetry have 
been remiss in not studying it in relation to general culture and especially to ritual, and 
that many ethnologists have been remiss in neglecting the poetry as of little conse- 
quence. 

Almost any poem in The Blue Grove will illustrate this point. 

115: Daughter, give me water 

Daughter, give me water 

I come from a great distance, daughter, hungry and thirsty 

There is no cup in the home 

There is no vessel 

Go, father, and drink the spring water 

Go, father, and drink the stream water 

I went to the spring, daughter, but the spring is dry 

I went to the stream, daughter, but the dust is blowing 

Sit on the verandah, sit at the door 

The talk of a hundred days in a single day is over. 
This poem taken out of context has little meaning and little beauty. One might guess 
that it had to do with ingratitude of children. Archer shows that it is rather one of the 
many poems making explicit the ritual of marriage among the Uraons. This ritual is 
very elaborate, detailed and formalized; each step is accompanied by poem and song. 
These poems, it is interesting to note, simply paraphrase the ritual through symbols. 
At one stage toward the end of the ceremony the boy’s father asks the chosen girl for 
water. If her parents have agreed to the marriage, she brings him water, thus complet- 
ing the betrothal initiated by his asking. In the poem quoted above the mock dialogue, 
the pretending of the girl not to understand, are characteristic of the deliberative, ob- 
lique manner in which the actual negotiations are carried out. The last two lines in 
the poem refer to the long discussions between the negotiators. 


102: I ploughed with a brown bullock 
I planted paddy 
The paddy has ripened 
The green parrot comes to steal 
The sparrow comes to steal. 
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This is not a statement of an all too common event, the raiding of the paddy fields by 
the birds, but as one of the marriage songs and incorporated into the marriage ritual, 
it takes on different significance. The ripe paddy is the girl long nurtured by her father 
and now ready for marriage, and the sparrow and the parrot are the negotiators come to 
take her away. These examples show not only how the poetry grows from the ritual but 
also the poetic technique used. Very rarely is a comparison made explicit. Instead, 
one understanding the use of the poem and aware of the values of the conventional 
symbols appreciates the real, the deeper, meaning. Our contemporary poets use this 
method constantly; likewise does it appear in the songs of the Negro folk. 

The marriage poems make up half the book; the remainder are song poems used in 
the dances. These are usually of four lines—the poem pattern corresponding closely to 
the pattern of the dance: the first two lines carry the dancers through the first pattern, 
the counterclockwise round movement; the last two lines mark the reverse. Each pair 
of lines may be repeated as often as the dance pattern may require. These poems are 
by no means collections of nonsense syllables. Rather they are concerned with the every- 
day life of the people, with nature, and with jokes between the sexes. All make constant 
use of symbolic language; in fact, \ ithout a knowledge of that language a casual col- 
lector might very well assume that these songs were largely meaningless. These symbols 
are, as Archer shows, completely conventional. Blue signifies opulence; water and 
mango, life; rice, nuts, dates, fertility; grinding stone, home; bamboo, paddy, marriage- 
able girl. 

Archer describes each dance in detail, indicating its place in the social and festival 
life of the people. He disagrees with S. C. Roy (The Oraons of Chota Nagpur (Ranchi, 
1915]) that the dances are ritualistic, insisting rather that they have no purpose other 
than amusement. There is a good bit of evidence, however, in Archer’s own description 
to suggest that, though the original significance may now be lost to the present-day 
Uraons, these dances were originally of magical or symbolic significance. Note especially 
the elaborate celebration of the Sarhul festival. It is a vegetation ceremony with a sym- 
bolic marriage between the sun and the earth involving procession, dramatization, sac- 
rifice, feasting and dancing. Although the dances today are the common round dances, 
and the accompanying songs, though traditional, are not in subject related to the 
general subject of the festival, yet the dance is a traditional part of the festival and 
surely at one time must have been a meaningful and integral part. 

The book concludes with a sample of dialogue from Uraon marriages that sounds 
very like the ritualized, highly rhetorical formula for wooing among certain of the south- 
ern Negroes, especially those of the Sea Islands; a small collection of omens, good and 
bad; and a large collection of riddles. Many of these are widespread. Archer Taylor 
has noticed many of them in the notes to his English Riddles frum Folk Tradition. 
But many are, as one would expect, local: 


A raja has a hoof on his knee (grasshopper). 
The champa blossom in a small tank (candle). 


Especially interesting to students of Old English and Old German poetry is the presence 
here of figures very like the kennings: rope for snake; long-tailed one for tiger. Obvi- 
ously these are name taboos. Do the symbols develop from such figures? 

There is in The Blue Grove valuable material for the ethnologist, the folklorist, and 
the literary historian, and exceedingly important to all three is the demonstration of 
an excellent method of editing aboriginal poetry and song. 

MacEpwarp LeEacu, University of Pennsylvania 
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OTHER 


Studies in Chinese Thought. ARTHUR WricGut (ed.), Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. xiv, 317 pp., 9 plates. $4.00. (Also distributed as AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
POLOGIsT, Vol. 55, No. 5, Pt. 2, Memoir 75, December, 1953; now available only 
from University of Chicago Press.) 


Studies in Chinese Thought, a collection of nine essays of a predominantly philo- 
sophical tone, has been published both as a memoir of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
(No. 75) and as a trade book. Though the difference between the two resides wholly 
in the binding, I will treat the volume in terms of its two personalities: primarily as 
something offered for the inspection of anthropologists, and only in passing as a volume 
in its own right. 

The ostensible reason for the distribution of this volume to the membership of the 
American Anthropological Association is to be found in the title of the series of which 
this is the first: “Comparative Studies of Cultures and Civilizations,” edited by Robert 
Redfield and Milton Singer. Yet, when one reads through its pages one finds very little 
comparative material in evidence. This fact, however, was clear to the editor, who 
writes in his introduction: 


Cross-cultural comparative studies have shown great vitality in recent years, and they have 
tended increasingly to include material from Chinese history and thought. .. . Yet the Chinese 
data included in many of these comparative and synthetic studies are frequently inadequate and 
often misleading. If comparative studies are to take proper account of Chinese history, thought, 
and values, if they are to be enriched as they should be by the record of Chinese experience, then 
far more intensive studies of that experience are needed. Comparison and synthesis are likely to be 
false and misleading if the Chinese ingredient remains ill analyzed and ill understood [p. 2]. 


What follows are four papers analyzing different aspects of the Chinese literati world 
view in more or less historical contexts, one paper devoted to symbols in Chinese art, 
and four papers discussing problems of carrying meaning from one language to another, 
with specific reference to Chinese. Now such a roster of papers has considerable intrinsic 
interest and each contribution has been done with considerable skill and excellent schol- 
arship, but I am still constrained to wonder if publication of these papers as a memoir 
of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST was merited when there are so many manuscripts 
and dissertations the publication of which would certainly interest and profit a much 
larger body of students. This view is even more seriously advanced in light of the high 
caliber of the papers. There can be little doubt that every one of them would have been 
accepted for publication by one or another scholarly journal, and therefore be available, 
if not as handy. On the other hand, it seems likely that with one or two exceptions these 
articles would have been regretfully returned by any standard anthropological journal 
as too peripheral to its field. 

One difficulty is that Studies in Chinese Thought is exactly what it implies; at least 
three quarters of its pages are devoted to the exploration of certain aspects of the haute 
culture of the Chinese literati. Except in the Introduction and the essay, ‘““The Chinese 
Language and Foreign Ideas,” both by Arthur Wright, and to a much lesser extent in 
Schuyler Cammann’s “Types of Symbols in Chinese Art’ and Joseph Levenson’s 
“ ‘History’ and ‘Value’: The Tensions of Intellectual Choice in Modern China,” one 
gains no perception of a larger Chinese culture. Indeed, in Arnold Isenberg’s “Some 
Problems of Interpretation,” I. A. Richards’ “Toward a Theory of Translating,” and 
especially in Achilles Fang’s “Some Reflections on the Difficulty of Translation,” one 
finds some fairly melancholy examinations of the pitfalls of translating Chinese into 
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Western languages, and, by extension, an equally dismal view of the interpretation of 
alien culture which is the essence of anthropology. Wright, in his introduction, borrows 
Fang’s quotation from D. G. Rossetti, ‘‘a translation remains perhaps the most direct 
form of commentary,” to sum up the viewpoint of the three articles. I would rather se- 
lect my text from I. A. Richards, though I must paraphrase to do it: “‘A skepticism 
may be paralyzing rather than liberating,” and “these are fields of unlimited specula- 
tion, not given to solutions.” However, it must be noted that while each of these authors 
lays considerable stress on the relativism of meaning, each also manages to say a good 
word for translation. Richards suggests some means whereby the labors of translating 
may be standardized, and Fang delivers himself of a left-handed compliment, ‘“Sino- 
logical translators seem to stumble very frequently over quotations and allusions. Yet 
one cannot but admire the tolerably accurate versions they have produced in spite of 
the odds” (p. 279). It is hard for me not to be an afficionado of Fang, for he refers on 
the same page to Tsui wéng ing chi by Ou-yang Hsiu. This essay, written about the 
scenery at Ch’uchou, gives the city in which I did my Chinese field work its major 
claim to literary fame, but is seldom met in the literature. 

The papers by Levenson, Cammann, and Wright come closest, I believe, to general 
anthropological interest. Levenson’s essay is instructive for the light it throws on cer- 
tain aspects of Chinese acculturation to the West. To be sure, the frame of reference is 
almost exclusively occupied by the literati, but it is perhaps well to be reminded from 
time to time that to avoid the analysis of the subculture of an upper class is as much 
an error as the more usual neglect, among nonanthropologists, of peasant culture. In 
this regard I have a specific objection to a section of Levenson’s paper which treats the 
subcultural analysis of China as “the formula which the Communists use to keep 
history and value together” (p. 185). Certainly it seems to be this; but just as certainly 
it is also something else, namely, an aspect of current social science theory; speculations 
which do not take this into account are likely to go astray. 

Cammann’s paper touches on the same topic, though in terms of a totally different 
set of data. He whets our appetite for more understanding of the process whereby 
symbols which appeared first in the folk religion moved into the court and became part 
of the trappings of even the invader emperors, later to vanish from high society and 
remain in strength in the original peasant milieu. 

It is Wright, however, who is most concerned with the implications of his material 
for a general theory of culture. His introduction is a remarkable job of synthesis, almost 
succeeding in making a group of highly discrete papers into a seminar unity. Further- 
more, in ‘““The Chinese Language and Foreign Ideas,” he contributes both data and ob- 
servations which can be used in testing various hypotheses of Whorf and his followers. 
Wright is also the only author who applies himself explicitly to the problem of sub- 
cultures, which he recognizes as a barrier to facile generalization. Though we are told 
in the Foreword by Redfield and Singer that these papers grew out of a Ford Founda- 
tion-sponsored conference, it seems that Wright’s concern with culture in a technical 
sense is post hoc. 

The remaining essays, W. Theodore de Bary’s, ““A Reappraisal of Neo-Confucian- 
ism,”’ David Nivison’s, “The Problem of ‘Knowledge’ and ‘Action’ in Chinese Thought 
since Wang Yang-ming,”’ and Derk Bodde’s “Harmony and Conflict in Chinese Philoso 
phy,” are typical of sinological articles which appear in the pages of such journals as the 
Far Eastern Quarterly or the Journal of the American Oriental Society. One cannot help 
but admire the scholarship with which each of these texts has been fashioned, yet 
this reader, even with specialized interest in Chinese culture, felt a total outsider in 
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perusing them. Once again this seems to stem from the unconcern of these writers with 
a broader view of culture and its processes. This is made the more irritating because a 
certain lip-service is paid the broader view. There is no reason why all sinologists should 
scrap their traditional methods in favor of new imports from anthropology. Similarly, 
there is no reason why some sinologists should not make thoroughgoing applications 
of anthropological techniques. Interdisciplinary co-operation must be just that: it must 
take place at the junctures of disciplines and in the interstices. The positive value of 
such works as Studies in Chinese Thought may lie in the road clearance work they 
perform. 

Morton H. Friep, Columbia University 


This Issue, and Others 
(Continued from page iv) 


Murngin kinship system is confused by the disclosure that they aren’t Murngin 
after all, but Wulamba; so hereafter ‘‘Murngin” must be forever in quotes 
and “‘Wulamba”’ identified as Murngin, if that isn’t too inconsistent. 


On the Vikings we have two myth-breaking contributions. Readers who 
like their mysteries in orderly fashion should read the Breckenridge piece on 
Norse halberds first, then Godfrey’s general article which gives away the 
show. 


The Ewers article is the second in our Museum series stimulated by 
Marie Wormington’s Wenner-Gren Foundation Supper Conference (see our 
October, 1954, issue). Ashley Montagu’s statement of his current view of 
what’s happened to man up to 1955 is in our new tradition of general articies 
on subjects of physical anthropology. 
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Ready in January 
The Tree of Culture 


RALPH LINTON 


This book traces, from the earliest origins to modern times, the various 
lines of human culture which have produced the great civilizations of 
the world. Covering so tremendous a scope in time and geography, it 
could only have been written by a scholar with Linton’s broad knowl- 
edge and background. It reflects his remarkable gift for synthesis and 
organization of far-flung materials, his creative imagination, and his 
remarkable memory for significant detail. 


6% x 9%, cloth, 736 pages, 132 illus., $5.75 text 


Cultural Anthropology 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


Northwestern University 


An abridged revision of the author’s highly successful Man and His 
Works especially designed for use in shorter elementary courses, Cul- 
tural Anthropology has been reorganized to place empirical data first 
and conceptual and theoretical materials later. Discussion of the rela- 
tion of physical type and culture has been expanded and the results 
of recent research have been incorporated, making it the most authorita- 
tive and up-to-date introduction to cultural anthropology on cross- 
cultural lines now available. 


5% x 8%, cloth, 547 pages, 75 illus. $5.00 text 


Examination copies on request 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


501 Madison Ave. College Department New York 22 
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Outstanding MCGRAW-HILL Books 


MAN IN THE PRIMITIVE WORLD. An Introduction 
to General Anthropology 


By E. Adamson Hoebel, University of Utah. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Sociology and Anthropology. 543 pages, $6.00. 


Eclectic rather than doctrinaire, this important text covers the 
entire field of anthropology—physical, archeological, and cul- 
tural. Writing in a clear and vivid style, the author introduces 
the beginning student to the sweeping panorama of anthropologi- 
cal findings by means of selected illustrations presented in a 
systematic and meaningful framework. The author indicates at 
every point why anthropologists are concerned with the particu- 
lar data. Especially significant are the chapters on Law, Govern- 
ment, and War. The numerous illustrations are a feature of the 


book. 


READINGS in ANTHROPOLOGY 


By E. Adamson Hoebel, Jesse D. Jennings, and Elmer R. 
Smith, University of Utah. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology 
and Anthropology. 424 pages, $5.00 (clothbound), $3.75 
(paper bound). 


This selection of 50 articles by well-known anthropologists is 
primarily and specifically keyed to Man in the Primitive World, 
by Hoebel, but may be used as a supplementary reference with 
any text. New materials, not available when the text was written, 
are included in essentially their original form so that the student 
can satisfy his desire for details and also have a broader, first- 
hand acquaintance with the works of leading authorities. 


MIRROR FOR MAN. The Relation of 


Anthropology in the Modern Life 
By Clyde Kluckhohn, Harvard University. 313 pages. $5.00. 


Gives the student a sweeping survey of all branches of anthro- 
pology in simple, easy-to-understand language. It shows how a 
knowledge of anthropological facts will help shed light on con- 
temporary world problems such as race prejudice, race rela- 
tions, culture conflicts, etc., and makes suggestions as to how 
anthropology can make a valuable, practical contribution toward 
solving these problems. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW - HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


ANNUAL REVIEW 


of PSYCHOLOGY 
VOLUME 6 (1955) 


... it is an extraordinarily useful reference work, to members of re- 
lated professions almost as much as to psychologists themselves.”— 
Quarterly Review of Biology, September, 1953. 


ee 


“It performs the dual service of providing compact information and of conservy- 
ing time by highlighting significant research and other developments in a particu- 
lar year . . . the Review is an almost effortless medium of keeping abreast of § 
products derived from areas other than one’s own.”—Personnel Psychology, 
Autumn, 1953. 


Editor: CONTENTS: 
C. P. Stone Child Psychology, M. Radke-Yarrow and L. J. Yarrow 
Associate Editor: Learning, K. MacCorquodale 
Q. McNemar Vision, G. J. Thomas 
Hearing, J. J. Hirsh 
Somesthesis and the Chemical Senses, G. Weddell 
N. D. Cameron Individual Differences, R. M. W. Travers 
J. G. Darley Personality, J. Nuttin 
C. T. Morgan Social Psychology and Group Processes, L. Festinger 
= ta Industrial Psychology, S. R. Wallace, Jr. and J. Weitz 
hee Comparative Psychology, D. R. Meyer 
Publisher: Physiological Psychology, H.-L. Teuber 
ee . Inc. Abnormalities of Behavior, F. J. Kallmann and G. Baroff 
ee ee Theory and ‘fechniques of Assessment, J. M. Butler and D. W. 
Price: Fiske 
$7.00 postpaid (U.S.A.) Psychotherapy, P. E. Meehl 
$7.50 postpaid (Foreign) Counseling, N. Hobbs and J. Seeman 
Also Available: Statistical Theory and Research Design, L. V. Jones 
Volumes 1 (1950); Educational Psychology, D. G. Ryans 


2 (1951); 3 (1952); Problem Solving and Thinking, D. W. Taylor and O. W. Mc- 
4 (1953); 5 (1954) Nemar 


Ap;roximately 510 pages Author and Subject Indexes Cloth bound 
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